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P lUi F A C E . 



Iv hna been thought desirahlo that such paperB of Margaret 
Faller Oasoli fts pertained to the condition, sphere and duties of 
Woman, ehould he collected and publislied together. The preaent 
volume contains not only her " Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury," — which has been before published, but for some years out 
of print, and inaecoEsible to readers who have sought it, — but 
also several other papers, which haye appeared at variona times 
in the Tribune and elaewhere, and yet more which have never till 
DOW been published. 

My free access to her private manaseripts lias given to me 
many papers, relating to Woman, never intended ibr publication, 
which yet seem needful to this volume, in order to present a com- 
plete and harmonious view of her thoughts on this important 
theme. I have preferred to publish them without alteration, as 
most just to her views and to the reader ; though, doubtless, she 
would have varied thwr expression and form before giving them 
to the press. 

It seems right here to remark, in order to avoid any misappre- 
hension, that Margaret Ossoli's thoughts were not directed so 
exclusively to the subject of the present volume as have been 
the minds of some others. As to the movement for the emanei- 
palion of Woman from tlie unjust burdens and disabilities to 
which she has been subject even iu our own land, my sister could 
neither remain indifferent nor silent ; yet she preferred, as in 
respect to every oHior rofurm, to act indepondontly and to speak 
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independently from her own stand-point, and never to mei^ her 
individuality in any existing orgnniziVtion. This she did, not ob 
condemning auch organizations, nor yet aa judging them wholly 
unwiae or uncalled for but becioae she believed she could liPrsplf 
accompliah mref thirtr dhgh biects f tte ed by 

Euch organizat tl f m ml f th m Tl p 

avowed thro gh t tl 1 m d wh p esH d w 11 

then, be foi d v«h th nsr t w tb th id 

in aU cases h ejtly i hea Uly h — th ea !t f 1 

own thought d f tl Sh peak 1 d spe L t 

anycliqueor aect, but aa her individual judgment, her reason and 
conscience, her observation and experience, taught her to speak. 

I could have wished that some one other than a brother should 
have spoken a few fitting words of Margaret Fuller, ae a woman, 
to form a brief but proper accompaniment to this volume, 
which may reach some who have never read her " Memoirs," 
recently published, or have never known hor in personal life. 
This seemed the more desirable, because the Btricteat verity in 
speaking of her must seem, to such as knew her not, ta be eulogy. 
But, after several disappointments as to the editorship of the 
volume, the duty, at last, has seemed to devolve upon me ; and 
I have no reason to shrink from it but a sense of inadequacy. 

It is often supposed that literary women, and those who nra 
active and earnest in promoting great intellectual, philanthropic, 
or religious movements, must of necessity neglect the domestjc 
concerns of life. It may be that this is sometimes so, nor can 
such neglect bo too severely reprehended ; yet this is by no means 
a necessary result. Some of the most devoted mothers the world 
has ever known, and whose homes were the abode of every domestic 
virtue, themselves the embodiment of all these, have been women 
whose minds were highly cultured, who loved and devoted both 
thought and time to literature, and were active in philanthropic 
and diffusive eflbrts for the welfare of the race. 

The letter to M., which is published on page 345, is inserted 
chiefly as showing the integrity and wisdom with which Margaret 
advised her friends ; the frankness with which she pointed out to 
every young woman who asked counsel any deflciendes of char- 
acter, and the duties of life ; and that among tlicso latter she gave 
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rHEEACB. V 

due pWe to the humblest which serve to make home attrMtiTe 
and happy. It is but eimple justice for me to beai, i& conjimotioii 
with many others, mj tribute to her domestic virtues and fidelity 
to all hoius duties. That her mind found chief delight in the 
lowest forms of these duties may not be true, and it would be 
sad if it were , hut it ih strictly tiue that none, howeier humble, 
wore either sli^htad or shunned 

In eomv-ion with a youngei siater and brother, I shared her 
care in my eaily instruction, and found ei^r one of the tiucst 
counsellors in a siatei who scorned nDt the yonn^st mind nor the 
simplest intellectual wants in her ijie loi iimmumm, tlnou^h 
converse or the wlent \a^e, with the miuds of thi" gieitest and 
most gifted. 

Duringabngeiing illness, in childhood, well do I remember her 
as the angel of the rick-chamber, reading much to me from books 
useful and appropriate, and tolling many a narrative not only 
fitted to wile away the pain of disease and the weariness of long 
confinement, hut to elevate the mind and heart, and to direct 
them to all things noble and holy ; ever ready to watch while I 
slept, and to perform every gentle and kindly office. But her 
care of the sick — that she did not neglect, but was eminent in that 
6(1 en, of womanly duty, even when no tie of kindred claimed this 
of her III. Oasa's letter abundantly shows; and also that this 
gentleness wtia united to a heroism which most call matdy, but 
wl loh I believe, may as justly be called truly womanly. Mr. 
Ca*8 a letter is inserted because it arrived too late to find a place 
in her Memoirs," and yet more because it bears much on Mar- 
garet Ossoli's characteristics as a woman. 

A few also of her private letters and papers, not bearing, save, 
indirectly, on the subject of this volume, are yet inserted in it, aa 
further illustrative of her thought, feeling and action, in life's 
various relations. It is believed that nothing which exhibits a 
true woman, especially in her relations to others as friend, sister, 
daughter, wife, or mother, can fail to interest and be of value to 
her ses, indeed to all who are interested in human welfare and 
advancement, since these latter so much depend on the fidelity of 
Woman. Nor will anything pertaining to the education and 
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VI I'RBFACE. 

Mwe of children ba deeuied irreJevant, especially by mothera, upon 
whom these datiea must always largely devohe. 

Of the inteUeetual gifts and wide oultare of Margai-et Fuller 
there in do need that I should apeak, nor is it ndse that one stand- 
ing in my relation to her should. Those who knew her personally 
feel that no words eyer flowed from her pen equalling the eloquent 
utterances of her lips ; yet her works, though not always a dear 
ospression of her thoughts, are the evidenoes to which the world 
will look as proof of her mental greatnera. 

On one point, however, I do wish to bear testimony — not needed 
with those who knew her well, but interesting, perhaps, to some 
readers into whose hands this volume may &M. It is on a subject 
which one who knew her from his childhood up — at home, where 
best the heart and soul can be known, r- in the unrestrained 
hours of domestio life, — in various scenes, and not for a few 
days, nor under any peculiar circumatancea — can speak with 
cooGdenoe, because he speaks what he "doth know, and tesfi- 
£eth what he hath seen." It relates to her Christian foitli and 
hope. " With all her intellectual gifts, with all her high, moral, 
and noble oharacterislios," there are some who will ask, " was 
her intellectual power sanctified by Christian faith as its basis? 
Were her moral qualities, her beneficent life, the results of a 
renewed heart ? " I feel no hesitation here, nor would think it 
worth while to answer such questions at all, were her life to be 
read and known by all who read this volaroe, and were I not 
influenced also, in soms degree, by the tone which has character 
ized a few sectarian reviews of her works, chiefly m 1 teign 
periodicals. Surely, if the Saviour's test, " By their fiuits ye 
sliall know them," be the true one, Margaret Ossoh was pre 
eminently a Christian. If a life of constant self-sacnfioe — if 
devotion to the wellare of kindred and the race, — if eonfoimity 
to what she believed God's law, so that her life seemed ever tae 
truest form of prayer, active obedience to the Deity, — in fine, if 
carrying Christianity into all the departments of action, so far as 
human infirmity allows, — if theae he the proofa of a Christian, 
then whoever has read her " Memoirs " thoughtfully, and with- 
out sectarian prejudice or the use of sectarian standards of judg- 
ment, must feel her to have been a Christian. But not alone in 
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outward life, in mind and lieart, too, wna she a Christian. The 
being brought into frequent and intimate contact with religious 
persons haa been one of the chief privileges of my vocation, hut 
never yet have I met with any person whose reverence for holy 
things was deeper than hera. Abhorring, as all honest minda 
must, every species of cant, she respected true religious thought 
and feeling, by whomsoever cherished. God seemed neater to her 
than fo any person I have ever known. In the influences of 
His Holy Spirit upon the heart she fully believed, and in experi- 
ence realized them. Josiis, the friend of man, can never have 
been more truly loved and honored than she loved and honored 
him. I am aware that this is strong language, but strength of 
lango^o cannot equal the strength of my conviction on a point 
where I have had the best opportunities of judgment. Eich as ia 
the religion of Jesus in its list of holy confessors, yet it can spare 
and would exclude none who in heEirt, mind and life, confessed 
and reverenced him as did sha. Among my earliest recollections, 
is her devotmg much time to a thorough examination of the 
eridences of Ohrwtianity, and ultimately declaring that to her, 
better than all ar^ments or usual processes of proof, waa the 
soul's want of a divine religion, and the voice within that soul 
which deeliirfd the teachings of Christ to be true and from God ; 
and one of my moat cherished possessions is that Biblo which she 
so diligently and thoughtfully read, and which boars, in her own 
handwriting, so many proofs of discriminating and prayerful 
paruaal. As in legard to reformatory movements so here, she 
joined no orgT-niaed body of believers, sympathizing with all ot 
them whose viewa were noble luid Christian ; deploring and beai'- 
ing faithful iestimony against anything she deemed narrowness or 
perversion in theology or life. 

This volume from her hand ia now before the reader. The fact 
that a lai^e share of it was never written or revised by ita 
authoress for publication will be kept in view, as eaplaining any 
inaccuracy of expression or repetition of thought, should such 
occur in its pages. Nor will it be deemed surprising, if, in pupers 
■written by so progresMve a person, at bo various periods of life, 
and under widely-varied circumstances, there should not always 
be found perfect unison as to crory esprsssed opinion. 
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It ia probable that this wOl soon be followed bj another 
volume, containing a republication of " Summer on the Lakes," 
and also the "Letters from Europe," by the eame hand. 

In tho preparation of this volume much valuable asBiatanee bna 
been afforded by Mr. Greeley, of the New York Tribune, who has 
been earnest in his desire and efforts for the diffusion of what 
it has written. 

A. B. F. 
Boston, MsiylOiA, 1855. 
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The problem of Woman'a poeition, or " sphere," — of her du- 
tiefi, KSponMbilitiea, rights and immunitios ns Woman, — fiUy 
attracts a large and Bljli-increaang measure of attention from the 
thinkers and agitators of our time. The legators, bo called, — 
those who ultimately enact into atatutua what the really gOTem- 
ing class (to wtt, the thinkers) have originated, matured and 
gradually commended to the popular compiehension and accept 
anee, — are not as yet much occupied with this problem, only fit- 
fully worried and more or less consciouslv puraled by it. Moro 
commonly they merely echo the mob a shallow retort to the pe- 
tition of any strong-minded daughter or water, who demands 
tljat ahe be allowed a voice in diapoang of the money wrenched 
from her hard earnings by inexorable tasation, or in ahaping the 
laws by which she ia ruled, judged, and is liable to be sentenced 
to prison or to death, " It ia a woman's businesa to obey her hus- 
band, keep his liome tidy, and nourish and train his children." 
But when she rejoina to this, " Very true ; but suppose I choose 
not to have a husband, or am not chosen for a wife — what then 7 
I am still subject to your laws. Why am I not entitled, as a 
rational hnman being, to a voice in shaping them ? I have phys- 
ical needs, and must somehow earn a living. Why ahould I not 
be at liberty to earn it in any honeat and uaeful calling?" — the 
mob's flout ia hushed, and the legislator is atruok dumb alao. 
They were already at the end of their scanty resources of logic, and 
it would he cruel for woman to ask further : " Suppose me a wife, 
and my husband a drunken prodigal — what am I to do then ? 
Blay 1 not earn food for my babes without being esposed to have 
it snatched fi-om their mouths to replenish the rumseller's till, and 
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S INTIIODTJCTION. 

aggKivato my hnabaDd'H madnesa? If some BjmpatliiaJng relative 
Bees fit to leave mo a bequest wherewith to keep my little onea 
together, why may I not be legally enabled to aocuro tliis to their 
use and benefit? In short, why am I not regarded by the law as 
a sold, i-eapansibie for my acts to God and humanity, and not as a 
mere body, devoted to the unreaBoning service of my husband 1 " 
The state gives no answer, and the champions of her policy evince 
wisdom in imitating her silence. 

The writer of the following pages was one of the earliest as well 
as ablest among American women, to demand for her sex equality 
before the law with her titular lord and master. Her writings on 
this subject have the force which springs from the ripening of pro- 
found reflection into assured conviction. She wrote as one who had 
observed, and who deeply felt what she deliberately uttered. 0th- 

affluence of illustration ; but none, it is believed, more earnestly 
or more forcibly. It is due to her memory, as well as to the great 
and living cause of which she was bo eminent and so fearless an 
advocate, that what she thought and said with regard to the posi- 
tion of her Bex and its limitations, should be fully and feirly placed 
before the public. For several years past her principal essay on 
" Woman," here given, has not been purchasable at any price, 
and has only with great difBculty been acoesdble to the general 
render. To place it within the reach of those who need and re- 
quire it, is the main impulse to the publication of this volume ; 
but the aeeompanying essays and papers will be found equally 
worthy of thoughtful oonrfderation. 

H. Greklby. 
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I'KEPACE 

WOMAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



■ The following essay is a reproduotion, modiSed and expanded, 
of an artjole published in " The Dial, Boston, Julj, 1843," under 
the title of " The Groat Lawsuit. — Man v^sus Men ; Wonmn 
1W.51U Women." 

This article excited a, good deal of sjmpathj, and still more 
interest. It is in compliance with wishes expressed froni many 
quarters that it is prepared for publication in its present form. 

Objeoliona having been made to the former title, as not suffi- 
dently easy to be understood, (lie present has been substituted as 
expressive of the main purpose of the essay ; though, by myself, 
the other is preferred, partly for the reason others do not 
like it, — that is, that it requires some thought to see what it 
means, and might thus prepare the reader to meet me on my own 
ground. Besides, it offers a larger scope, and is, in that way, 
more just to my dedre. I meant by that title to intimate the 
&ct that, while it is the destiny of Man, in the course of the ages, 
to ascertdu and fulfil the law of his being, so that his life shall 
be seen, as a whole, to be that of an angel or me^enger, the 
action of prejudices and passions which attend, in the day, the 
growth of the inditidual, is continually obstructmg the holy work 
that is to make the earth a. part of heaven. By Man I mean 
both man and woman ;. these are the two halves of one thought. 
I lay no especial stress on the welfare of either. I lielieye that 
the derelopment of the one cannot be effected without that of the 
other. My highest wish is that this truth should he distinctly 
and rationally apprehended, and the conditions of life and free- 
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dom reyognized as the eame for tho daughters and the Hons of 
time ; twin esponcnts of a ditine thought. 

I solicit a siccere and patient attention from those who open 
the following pages at all. I solicit of women that they will lay 
it to heart to ascertain what is for them the liberty of law. It is 
for this, and not for any, the largest, estenaon of partial privi- 
leges that I seek. I oak them, if interested by th«se sa^estioDS, 
to soai'ch their own esperienoe and intuitions for better, and fill 
up with £t materials the trenches that hedge them in. From men 
I aek a noble and earnest attention to anything that can be 
offered on this great and still obscure subject, such as I have met 
from many with whom I stand in private relations. 

And may truth, unpolluted by prejudice, vanity oi selfishness, 
bo granted dally more and ihoro as tho due of inheritance, and 
only valuable conquest for us all ! 

Novemlim; 1844. 
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IN TUB 

NINETEESTH CENTURY. 



" Frailty, thy oama ia Woman." 
" The Earth waits for her Queen." 

Tab connection between these quotations may not be 
obvious, but it is strict. Yet would any contradict us, 
if we made them applicable to the other side, and began 

Frailty, thy name is Man. 
The Earth waits &v its King 1 

Yet Man, if not yet fully installed in his powers, has 
given much earnest of his claima. Frail he is indeed, — 
how frail ! how impure ! ■ Yet often has the vein of gold 
displayed itself amid the baaer ores, and Man has ap- 
peared before ua in princely promise worthy of his future. 
If, oftentimes, we see tho prodigal son feeding on the 
husks in the fajr field no more his own, anon we raise 
the eyelida, heavy from bitter tears, to behold in him the 
radiant apparition of genius ajid love, demanding not 
less than the all of goodness, power and beauty. We 
see tliat in him the largest claim finds a due foundation. 
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Tliat claim is for no partial sway, no exclusive posses- 
eion. He cannot be satisfied with any one gift of life, 
any one department of knowledge or telescopic peep at 
the heavens. He feels himself called to understand and 
aid Nature, that she may, through his intelligence, be 
raised and interpreted ; to be a student of, and servant 
to, the universe-spirit ; and king of hia planet, that, as an 
angelic minister, he may bring it into conscious haamony 
with the law of that spirit. 

In clear, triumphant moments, many times, has rung 
through the spheres the prophecy of his jubilee ; and 
those moments, though past in time, have been traielatcd 
into eternity by thought ; the bright signs they left hang 
in the heavens, as single stars or constellations, and, 
already, a thickly sown radiance consoles the wanderer 
in the darkest night. Other heroes since Hercules have 
fulfilled the zodiac of beneficent labors, and then given 
up their niortal part to the fire without a murmur; 
while no God dared deny that they should have their 
reward, 

Slquis tamen, Hereulc, siqula 
Forte Deo doliturus erit, data priemia nollet, 
Sed meruisa dari soiet, iavitus que probabit, 
AaaensBre DaL 

Sages and lawgivers have bent their whole nature to 
the search for truth, and thought themselves happy if 
they could buy, with the sacrifice of all temporal ease 
and pleasure, one seed for the future Eden. Poets and 
priesfa have strung the lyi-e with the heart-strings, poured 
out their bust blood upon the altar, which, reared anew 
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from age ta age, shall at last sustain the flame pure 
enough to rise to highest heaven. Shall we not name 
with aa deep a benediction those who, if not so imme- 
diately, or so consciously, in connection with the eternal 
truth, yet, led and fiishioned by a divine instinct, serve 
no less to develop and interpret the open secret of love 
passing into life, energy creating for the purpose of hap- 
piness ; the ai-tist whose hand, drawn by a preexistent 
harmony to a certain medium, monlda it to fonna of life 
more highly and completely organized than are seen else- 
where, and, by carrying out the intention of nature, 
reveals her meaning to those who are not yet wise enough 
to divine it; the philosopher who listens steadily for 
laws and causes, and from those obvious infers those jet 
\uiknown; the historian who, in faith that all events 
must have their reason and their aim, records them, and 
thus fills archives from which the youth of prophets may 
be fed; the man of science dissecting the statements, 
testing the fe«ta and demonstrating order, even where he 
cannot its purpose ? 

Lives, too, which bear none of these names, have 
yielded tones of no less significance. The candlestick 
set in a low place has given light as feithfully, where it 
was needed, as tJiat upon the hill. In close alleys, in 
dismal nooks, the Word has been read as distinctly, as 
when shown by angela to holy men in the dark prison. 
Those who till a spot of earth scarcely largtT than is 
wanted for a grave, have deserved tliat tlie sun should 
shine upon its sod till violets answer. 

So great has been, from time to time, the promise, 
2* 
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tliat, in all agea, men have said the gods themselves came 
down to dwell with them ; that the All-Creathig wan- 
dered on the earth to taste, in a limited nature, the 
sweetness of virtue ; that the All-Sustaining incarnated 
himself to guard, in spa«e and time, the destinies of this 
world ; that heavenly genius dwelt among the shepherds, 
to sing to them and teach them how to sing. Indeed, 

" Der Etels den Hirten giiadig sieh heiviea." 

"He has constantly shown himself favorable to shep- 
herds." 

And the dwellers in green pastures and natui-al stu- 
dents of the stars were selected to hail, first among men, 
the holy child, whose life and death were to present the 
type of excellence, which has sustained the heail; of so 
large a portion of mankind in these later generations. 

Such marljs have been made by the footsteps of Tnan 
(stUl, alas ! to be spoken of as the ideal man), wherever 
he has passed through the wihlemess of men, and when- 
ever the pigmies stepped in one of those, they felt dilate 
within the breast somewhat that promised nobler stature 
and purer blood. They were impelled to forsake their 
evil ways of decrepit scepticism and covetousness of cor- 
ruptible possessions. Convictions Sowed in upon them. 
They, too, raised the cry : God is living, now, to-day ; 
and all beings are brothers, for they aj'o his children. 
Simple woids enough, yet which only angelic natures can 
use or hear in tlieir full, free sense. 

These were the ti-iumphant moments ; but soon the 
lower nature took its tiu-n, and the era of a truly human 
life was postponed. 
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Thus is m&u still a stranger to hia inheritaneej still a 
pleader, still a pilgrim. Yet his happiness is secure in 
the end. And now, no more a glimmering consciona- 
ness, but aasui-ance begins to be felt and spoken, that the 
highest ideal Man can form of hia own powers is that 
which he is destined to attain. Whatever the soul knows 
how to seek, it cannot fail to obtain. This is the Law 
and the Propheta. Knock and it shall be opened; seek 
and ye shall find. It is demonstrated ; it is a maxim. 
Man no longer paints his proper nature in some form, and 
says, " Prometheus had it ; it is God-like ; " but " Man 
must have it; it is human." However disputed by 
many, however ignorantly used, or falsified by those who 
do receive it, the fiict of an universal, unceasing revela^ 
tion has been too clearly stated in words to be lost sight 
of in thought ; aiid sermons preached from the text, 
"Be ye perfect," are the only sermons of a peiTasivo 
aiod deep^earching influence. 

But, among those who meditate upon this text, there 
is a great difference of view as to the way in which per- 
fection shall be sought. 

"Through the intellect," say some. "Gather from 
every growth of life its seed of thought ; look behind 
every symbol for its law ; if thoa canst see clearly, the 
rest will follow." 

" Through the life," say others. '■ Do the best thou 
knoivest to-day. Shrink not from frequent error in this 
gradual, fragmentary state. Follow thy light for as 
much as it will show thee ; be faithful as fiir as thou canst, 
in hope Ihat fa' ;1 presently will lc;id to sight. Help 
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otiiei-s, without blaming their need of thy help. Loyo 
much, and be forgiven." 

■' It needs not intellect, needs not experience," says a 
tliird- " K you took the true way, your destiny would 
be a«(X)inplisbed in a pui-er and more natural order. You 
would not leum tlu-ough facta of thought or action, hut 
oxpreaa through them the certainties of wisdom. In 
quietness yield thy soul to the canaal soul. Do not dis- 
turb thy apprenticeship by premature^ efTort; neither- 
check the tide of instruction by methods of thy own. Be 
still ; seek not, but wait in obedience. Thy commission 
will be given." 

Could we indeed say what we want, could we give a 
description of the child that is lost, he would be found. 
As soon as tlie soul can affirm cleai-lj that a certain dem- 
onstration is wanted, it is at hand. When the Jewish 
prophet described the Lamb, as the expression of what 
was required by the coming era, the time drew nigh. 
But we say not, see not aa yet, cleaily, what we would. 
Those who call for a more triumphant expression of love, 
a love that cannot be crucified, show not a perfect sense 
of what has already been given. Love has already been 
expressed, that made all things new, that gave the worm 
its place and ministry as well as the eagle ; a love to 
which it was alike to descend into the depths of hell, or 
to .sit at the right hand of the Father. 

Yet, no doubt, a new manifestation is at hand, a new 
hour in the day of Man. "VYe cannot expect to see any 
one sample of completed being, when the mass of men 
still lie engaged in the sod, or use the freedom of their 
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limbs only wiili wolfish energy. The tree cannot come 
to flower till its root be free from the cankering worm, 
and its whole growtli open to air antl light. While any 
one is base, none can be entirely free ami noble. Tet 
something new shall presently be shown of the life of 
man, for hearts d'ave, if minds do not know how to ask it. 

Among the strains of pTOpheey, the following, by an 
earnest mind of a foreign land, written some thirty years 
ago, is not yet outgi-own ; and it has the merit of being 
a positive appeal from the heart, instead of a critical 
declaration what Man should not do. 

" The ministry of Man implies tliat he must be filled 
fi-om the divine fountains which are being engendered 
tlirough all eternity, bo that, at the mere name of his 
master, he may be able to cast all his enemies into the 
abyss ; that he may deliTer all parts of nature from the 
barriers that imprison them ; that he may purge the ter- 
restrial atmosphere from the poisons that infect it ; that 
he may preserve the bodies of men from the corrupt influ- 
ences that surround, and tlie maladies that, afilict them ; 
still more, that he may keep their souls pure from the 
malignant insinuations which pollute, and the gloomy 
images that obscure them; that he may restore its 
serenity to the Word, which talse words of men fill with 
mourning and sadness ; that he may satisfy the desires 
of the angels, who await from him the development of 
the marvels of nature ; that, in fine, his world may be 
filled with Crod, as eternity is."* 

inother attempt ive will give, by an obscure observer 
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of our own day and country, to draw some lines of the 
desired imago. It was suggested by seeing the design of 
Crftivford's Orpheus, and connecting with the circum- 
stance of the American, in his garret at Rome, mating 
choice of this subject, that of Americans here at home 
sliowiog such ambition to represent the character, by call- 
ing their prose and verse "Orphic sayings" — " Or- 
phics." We wish we could add that they have shown 
that musical apprehension of the progress of Nature 
through her ascending gradations which entitled them so 
to do, but their attempts are frigid, though sometimes 
grand ; in their strain we are not warmed by the firo 
which fertilized the soil of Greece. 

Orpheus was a lawgiver by theocratic commission. 
He understood nature, and made her forms move to his 
music. He told her secrets in the form of hymns, Nature 
as seen in the mind of God. His soul went forth to- 
ward all beings, yet could remain sternly faithful to a 
chosen type of excellence. Seeking what he loved, he 
feared not death nor hell; neither could any shape of 
dread daunt his faith in the power of the celestial har- 
mony that filled his soul. 

It seemed significant of the state of tilings in this 
country, that the sculptor should have represented the 
seer at the moment when he was obliged witli his hand to 
Bhade h{^ eyes. 

Esich Orpheus must to Hie depHis deEcninl ; 

For only thus the Poet oan be wise ; 
Jlust milta the sad Pereephone his friend. 

And buried love fo seooniJ life arise ; 
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AgiuB liis love mast lose through too mnch love. 

Most loEe his life hy living lif^ too true. 
For wliat he sought bdow is puBMd abce, 

Already done is all that he would do ; 
Must tnne all being irith hia single lyre, 

Must melt all roeks free from tieir primal pain. 
Most search all nature with hia one soul's fire. 

Must bind anew all forms in heavenly ohain. 
If he already 5«ea what ho must do, 
Well may he shade his eyes from the fer-shining view 

A better comment could not be made on what is re- 
quired to perfect Man, and place him in that superior 
position for which he was designed, than by the interpre- 
tation of Bacon upon the legends of the Syren coast. 
"When the -wise TJlysses passed," says he, " he caused 
his mariners to stop their ears with wax, knowing there 
was in them no power to resist the lure of that voluptuous 
song. But he, the much experienced man, who wished 
to be experienced in all, and use all to the service of 
wisdom, desired to hear the song that he might under- 
stand its meaning. Tet, districting his own power to be 
firm in his better purpose, he caused himself to be bound 
to the mast, that he might be kept secure against his 
own weakness, But Orpheus passed unfettered, so ab- 
sorbed in singing hymns to the gods that he could not 
even hear those sounds of degrading enchantmert." 

Meanwhile, not a few believe, and men themselves 
have expressed the opinion, that the time is ccme when 
Eurydice is to call for an Orpheus, rather than Orpheus 
for Eurydice ; that the idea of Man, however imperfectly, 
brought out, has been fiir more so than that of "Woman : 
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tliat slie, tlie other half of the same thought, the other 
chamber of the heart of life, needa now take her turn 
in the full pulsation, and that improvement in the daugh- 
t«i-s will best aid in the reformation of tlie sons of tliia 
age. 

It should be remarked that, as tlie principle of liberty 
is better understood, and more nobly interpreted, a 
broader protest is made in behalf of Woman. Aa men 
become aware that few men have had a fair chance, they 
are inclined to say that no women have had a fair chance. 
The French Revolution, that strangely disguised angel, 
bore witne^ in favor of Woman, but interpreted her 
claims no less ignorantly than those of Man. Its idea of 
happiness did not rise beyond outward enjoyment, unob- 
structed by the tyranny of others. The title it gave was 
"citoyen," "citoyenne; " and it in not unimportant to 
Woman that even this species of equahty was awarded her. 
Before, she could he condemned to perish on the scaffold 
for treason, not aa a citizen, but as a subject. The right 
with which this title then invested a human being was 
that of blootlshed and litenae. The Goddess of Lilxirty 
was impure. As we read the poem addressed to her, not 
long since, by Beranger, we can scarcely refrain from 
tears as painful as the tcai-s of blood that flowed when 
"such crimes were committed in her name." Yes! 
Man, bom to purify and animate the unintelligent and 
the cold, can, in Iiis madness, degrade and pollute no 
leas the fair and the chaste. Yet truth was prophesied 
in the ravings of that hideous fever, caused by long igno- 
rance and abuse. Europe is conning a valued lesson 
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fivm tlie blood-staaned page. Tlic same tendencies, fur- 
ther unfolded, will bear good fruit in tMs eountrj. 

Yet, by Diea in this counti-y, aa by the Jews, irhen 
TtKfies was leading them to Uie promised land, every- 
thing has been done that inherited depravity could do, 
to hmder the pi-omise of Heaven from its fulfilment. 'Xho 
cross, here aa elaewhei-e, has been planted only to be blas- 
Dhemed by craelty and fraud. The name of the Prince 
jf Peace has been profaned by all kinds of injustice to- 
ward the Gentile lyhom he said he came to save. But I 
need not speak of what has been done towards the E,ed 
Man, the Black Man. Those deeds are the scoff of the 
■world ; and they have been accompanied by such pioua 
wQrda that the gentlest would not dare to intercede with 
" father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." 

Here, as elsewhere, the gain of creation consists al- 
ways in the growth of individual minds, which live and 
aspire, as flowers bloom and hu-ds sing, in the midst of 
morasses; and in the continual development of that 
thought, the thought of haman destiny, which ia given 
to eternity adequately to express, and which ag^ of 
failure only seemingly impede. Only seemingly ; jmd 
whatever seems to the contrary, this country is as surely 
destined to elucidate a great moral law, as Europe was 
to promote the mental culture of Man. 

Though the national independence be blurred by the 

servility of individuals ; though freedom and equality 

have been proclaimed only to leave room for a monstrous 

display of slave-dealing and slave-keeping ; though tJio 

3 
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&ee American so often ft«Is himself free, like toe Ro- 
man, onlj to pamper liia appetites and his indolench 
througli tlie misery of liis fellow-beings ; still it is not in 
vain that the verhal statement has been made, " All men 
are boi'n free and equal." There it starnfe, a golden cer- 
tainty wherewith to encourage the good, to shame the 
bad. The Mew World may be called clearly to perceive 
that it incurs the utmost penalty if it reject or oppress 
the sorrowful biothtr And it men are deaf, theangela 
hear. But men cannot 1 e deaf It is inevitable that an 
external freedom an mdependence of the encroachments 
of other men such as has bten ichieved for the nation, 
should he so also for eveiy member of it. That which 
has once been clearly conceived in the intelligence can- 
not fiiil, sooner or later, to be acted out. It has become 
a law as irrevocable as that of the Medes in their ancient 
dominion ; men will privately sin agajnst it, but the law, 
as expressed by a leadmg mind of the age, 

" Tntti Mti a sembianza d'un Solo, 
Figli tuta d'nn solo riscatto. 
In qual'ora, ia qual parte del suolo 
Trascorriaiao qnest' aura iltal. 
Slam frateUi, ^m stretd ad am patto : 
Malitdetto colui ohe lo iufrange, 
Che B'innalza sul fiaaoo oho piange 
Che eontristft uno spicio immoctiil." * 

" All made in the likeneaa of the One, 
All ohlldren of one raneom. 
In irhatever hour, in whatcyer pavt of tho aoil, 
We dcttVf lliia vifal air, 

* Manzoni. 
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We are brothers ; we must be bound by one conipaj^t ; 

Aeeuceed lie who infriiigea it, 
Wlio raises himself apon the weak nho weep, 

Who SMldens aii immortal spirit." 

This law cannot fail of universal recognition. Ao- 
cursod be he who willingly saddens an immortal spitit — ■ 
doomed to infamy in later, wiser ages, doomed in future 
stages of hia own being to deadly penance, only short of 
death. Accursed be he who sins in ignorance, if tliat 
ignorance be caused by sloUi. 

We sicken no less at the pomp than the strife of 
words. "We feel that never were longs so puffed with 
the wind of declamation, on moral and religious sub- 
jects, as now. We are tempted to implore these 
"word-heroes," these word-Catos, word-Christa, to he- 
ware of cant* above all things ; to remember that hypoc- 
i-jsy is the most hopeless as well as the meanest of 
crimes, and that those must sui-ely be polluted by it, who 
do not reserve a part of theii' morality and religion for 
private use. Landor says that he cannot have a great 
deal of mind who cannot afford to let the larger part of 
it lie fidlow ; and what is true of genius is not less so of 
virtue. The tongue is a valuable member, but should 
appropriate hut a small part of the vital juices tliat are 
meedliil all over the body. We feel that the mind may 

» Dr. Joliason's one piece of advice should be written on every 
door : " Clear your mind of cant." But Bjron, to whom it was to 
■oeeplable, in clearing away (Jie noiious vine, sbook down tJia build 
ing. Sterling's emendation is worthy of honor ; 
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" grow black and ranciil in the smoke " even " of altars." 
We start up from the harangue to go into our cloaet and 
shut the door. There inquires the spirit, "la this rhet- 
oric the bloom of healthy blood, or a false pigment art- 
fully laid on?" And yet again we know where is so 
much smoke, must be some fire ; with so much talk about 
virtue and freedom, must ho minglod somo desire for 
them ; that it cannot he in vain that such have become 
the common top.cs of conversatioa among men, rather than 
schemes for tyranny and plunder, that the very news- 
papers see it best to proclaim themselv^ " Pilgrims," 
"Puritans," "Heralds of Holiness." The king tliat 
maintains so costly a retinue cannot be a mere hoast, or 
Carabbas fiction. We have waited here long in the dust ; 
we are tired and hungry ; but the triumphal proc^sion 
must appear at last. 

Of all its banners, none has been more steadily up- 
held, and under none have more valor and willingness for 
real sacrifices been shown, than that of the champions 
of the enslaved African. And this band it is, which, 
partly from a natural following out of principles, pai'tly 
because many women have been prominent in that cause, 
makes, just now, tlie warmest appeal in behalf of Woman. 

Though there has been a growing liberality on tliis 
subject, yet society at lai-ge is not so prepared for the 
demands of this party, but that its members are, and will 
be for some time, coldly regarded as the Jacobins of their 
day. 

" Is it not enough," cries the irritated trader, " that 
you have done all you could to break up tlie national 
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union, and thus destroy the prosperity of our country, 
but now you muBt be trying to break up fomily union, 
to taki my wife away from the cradle and tbe kitchen- 
hearth to vote at polls, and preach from a pulpit? Of 
course, if she does such tilings, she cannot attend to 
those of her own sphere. She is happy enough as she 
is. She has more leisure tlian I have, — every means 
of improrement, every indulgence." 

" Have you asked her -whether she was aatiafied with 
these indulgences ? " 

" No, but I know slie ia. She is too amiable to desire 
what would make me unhappy, and too judicious to wish 
to step beyond the sphere of her sex. I will never consent 
to have our peace disturbed by any such discussions." 
" ' Consent — you?' it is not consent from you that is 
in question — it is assent from your wife," 
"Am not I tlie head of my house?" 
" You are not the head of your wife. God has given 
hjr a mind of her own." 

" I am the head, and she the heart" 
" God grant you play true to one another, then ! I 
suppose I am to be grateful that yovi did not say she was 
only the hand. If the head represses no natural pulse 
of the heaj't, there can be no question as to your giving 
your consent. Both will be of one accord, and there 
needs but to present any question to get a full and trne 
answer. There is no need of precaution, of indulgence, 
nor consent. Eut our doubt is whether the heart does 
consent with the head, or only obeys its decrees with a 
passiveness that precludes the exercise of its natural 
3* 
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powers, or a repugnance that tui'iia sweet qualitieB to 
bitter, or a doubt that lays wast« tlie fair occasions of 
life. It is to ascertain the truth that we propose some 
Uber.rting measures." 

Thns vaguely ai-e these questions propcsecl and dis- 
cussed at present. But their being proposed at all im- 
plies much thought, and suggests more. Many ■women 
aj-e considering within themselves what they need that 
they have not, and what they can have if they find they 
need it. Many men are considering whether women are 
capable of being and having more than they are and 
have, and whether, if so, it will be best to consent to 
improvement in their condition. 

This morning, I open the Boston " Daily iVfaJl," and 
find in its " poet's corner " a translation of Schiller's 
" Dignity of Woman." In the advertisement of a book 
on America, I see in. the table of contents this sequence, 
" Republican Institutions. American Slavery. Amer- 
ican Ladies." 

I open the " Deutsche Sc/iitellp&sl," published in 
New York, and find at the head of a column, Judetnind 
F]-atien-emancipation in JJngarn — ' ' Emancipation 
of Jews and Women in Hungary." 

The past year has seen action in the Rhode Island 
legislature, to secure married women rights over their 
own property, where men showed that a very little ex- 
amination of the subject could teach them much ; an 
article in the Democratic Review on the same subject 
more largely considered, written by a woman, impelled, 
it is said, by glaring wrong to a distinguished friendj bav- 
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ing shown the defects in the esisting laws, and the state 
of opinion from wliich they spring ; and an answer from 
the revered old man, J. Q. Adams, in some respects the 
Phocion of his time, to an address made him by some 
ladies. To this last I shall again advert in another place. 

These symptoms of the times have come under my 
view quite accidentally ; one who seeks, may, each 
month or week, collect more. 

The numerous party, whose opinions arc already 
labeled and adjusted too much to their mind to admit 
of any new light, strive, by lectures on some model- 
woman of bride-like beauty and gentleness, by writing 
and lending little treatises, intended to mark out with 
precision the limits of Woman's sphere, and "Woman's 
mission, to prevent other than the rightful shepherd from 
climbing the wall, or the flock from using any chance to 
go astray. 

Without enrolling ourselves at once on either side, let 
us look upon the subject from the best point of view 
which to-day offers ; no better, it is to be feared, than 
a high honse-top. A high hill-top, or at least a cathedral- 
spire, would be desirable. 

It may well he an Anti-Slavery party that pleads for 
Woman, if we consider merely that she does not hold 
property on equal terms with men ; so that, if a husband 
dies without making a will, the wife, instead of taking 
at once his place as head of the family, inherits only a 
part of hia fortune, often broaght him by herself, as if 
she were a child, or ward only, not an equal partner. 

We will not speak of tlic innumerable instances in 
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which profligata and idle men live upon the earnings of 
industrious wives ; or if the wives leave them, and tate 
with them the chihlrcn, to perform the douhle duty of 
mother and father, follow from place t« place, and threaten 
to rob them of the children, if deprived of the rights of 
a husband, as they call them, planting themselves in 
their poor lodgings, frightening them into paying tribute 
by taldng from them the children, running into debt at 
the expense of these otherwise so overtasked helots. 
Snch instences count up by scores within my own 
memory. I have seen the husband who had stained him- 
self by a long course of low vice, till his wife was wea- 
ried from her heroic forgiveness, by finding that his 
treachery made it useless, and that if she would provide 
bread for herself and her children, she must be separate 
from his ill fame — I have known this man come to in- 
stall himself in the chamber of a woman who loathed 
him, and say she should never take food without his com- 
pany. I have known these men steal their children, 
whom they knew they had no means to maintain, take 
them into dissolute company, expose them to bodily 
danger, to frighten tfie poor woman, to whom, it seems, 
the fact that she alone had borne the pangs of their 
birth, and nourished their infancy, does not give an equal 
right to them. I do believe that this mode of kidnap- 
ping — and it is frequent enough in all classes of society 
— will be by the next age viewed as it is by Heaven now, 
and that the man who avails himself of the shelter of 
men's laws te steal from a mother her own children, ot 
tffrogate any superior right in them, save that of superior 
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virtue, will bear the stigma he deseryea, in common with 
him who steals grown men from, their mother-land, their 
hopes, and their homes. 

I said, we will not speak of this noff ; yt-t 1 /lave spo- 
ken, for the subject makes me feel too much. I could 
give instances that would stai-tle the most vulgar and 
callous ; but I will not, for the public opinion of their 
5wn sex is already against such men, and where cases of 
extreme tyranny are made known, there is private action 
in the wife's favor. But she ought not to need this, nor, 
I think, can she long. Men must soon see that as, on 
their own ground, Woman is the weaker party, she ought 
to have legal prot«ction, which would make such oppres- 
sion impossible. But I would not deal with " atrocious 
instances," escept in the way of illustration, neither 
demand from men a partial redi-eas in some one matter, 
hnt go to tlie root of the whole. If principles could be 
established, particulars would atljust themselves aright. 
Ascertain the true destiny of Woman ; give her legiti- 
mate hopes, and a standard within heraelf; marriage and 
ail other relations would by degrees be harmonized with 
these. 

But to return to the liistorical progress of this matter. 
Knowing that tliere exists in the minds of men a tone 
of fcfiling towai-d women as towai-d .slaves, such as is 
exprcsseii ui the common phrase, "Tell that to women 
ajid nhildi'en ; " that the infinite soul can only work 
tJiiougli them in already ascertained limits; that the gift 
of i-eason, Man's highest prerogative, is allotted to them 
in mu(;h lower degree ; that they must bo kept from mia- 
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ohief ivnd mela,nchoIy by being constantly engaged in 
active labor, which is to be funusbed and directed hy 
tbose better able to tliink, &c., &c., — we need not multi- 
ply instances, for/wbo can review tlie experience of last 
week irittout recalling words which imply, whether in 
jest or earnest, these Views, or views like these,- — know- 
ing this, can we wonder that many reformers think that 
measures are not likely to be taken in behalf of women, 
imless tlieir wishes conld be publicly represented by 
?v-omen ? 

"That can never be necessai-y," cry the other side. 
" All men are privately influenced by women; each has 
his wife, sister, or female ftiends, and is too much biased 
by these relations to fail of representing their interests ; 
and, if this is not enough, let them propose and enforce 
dieir wishes witli the pen. The beauty of home would 
be destroyed, the delicacy of the sex be violated, the 
dignity of halls of legislation degraded, by an attempt to 
introduce them there. Such duties are inconsistent witli 
those of a mother ; " and then we have ludicrous pictures 
of ladies in hysterics at the polls, and senate-chambers 
filled with cradles. 

But if, in reply, we admit as trath that "Woman seems 
destined by nature rather for the inner circle, we roust 
add that the arrangements of civilized life have not been, 
as yet, such as to secure it to her. Her. circle, if the 
duller, is not the quieter. If kept from " excitement," 
she is not from drudgery. Not only the Indian squaw 
caiTies the burdens of the camp, but the favorites of 
Louis XIV. accompany him in his journeys, and the 
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waaherwoman stands at her tub, and earrica kome lier 
work at all seasons, and in all states of health. Those 
who think Hie physical circumstancea of Woman ivoald 
make a part in the affiiirs of national government unsnit- 
abie, are hy no means those who think it impoasible for 
negresaes to endure field-work, even during pregnancy, 
or for sempstresses to go through their killing labors. 

As to the use of the pen, there was quite as much 
opposition to Woman's possessing herself of that help to 
free agency as there is now to her seizing on the rostrum 
or the desk ; and she is likely to di'aw, from a permission 
to plead her cause that way, opposite inferences to what 
might be wished by those who now grant it. 

Aa to the poasihility of her filling with grace and 
dignity any auch position, we should think those who had 
seen the gi'eat actresses, and heard the Quaker preachers 
of modem times, would not doubt that Woman can 
express publicly the fulness of thought and creation, 
without losing any of the peculiar beauty of her sex. 
What can pollute and tarnish ia to act thus from any 
motive except that something needs to be said or done. 
Woman could take part m the processions, the songs, the 
dances of old leligion, no one fencied her delicacy was 
impaired by appealing in public for such a cause. 

As to her home, she js not likely to leave it more than 
she now d<>es for halls, theatres, meetings for promoting 
missions, levival meetings, and others to which she flies, 
in hope of an animation for her existence commensurate 
with what she sees enjoyed by men. Cfovcrnors of 
ladies' -fairs are no less engrossed by such a charge, than 
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the governor of a state by his ; preaidenta of Washing- 
tonian societies no less away from home than presidents 
of conventions. If men look Btraitly to it, they will 
find that, unless their lives are domestic, those ot the 
women will not he. A house is no home unless it con- 
tain food and fire for the mind as well as for the body. 
The female Gireek, of our day, is as much in the sti-eet 
as the male to cry, " What news ? " "We doubt not it 
was the same in Athens of old. The women, shut out 
&om the market-place, made up for it at the religious 
festivals. For human beings are not so constituted that 
they can live without expansion. If they do not get it 
in one way, they must in another, or perish. 

As to men's representing women foirly at present, 
while we hear from men who owe to their wives not only 
all that is comfortable or graceful, but all that is wise, 
in the arrangement of their lives, the frequent remark, 
"You cannot I'eason with a woman," — when from those 
of delicacy, nobleness, and poetic culture, falls the con- 
temptuous phi'ase "women and children," and that in no 
light sally of the hour, but in works intended to give a 
permanent statement of the best experienoes, — when not 
one man, in the million, shall I say ? no, not in the hun- 
dred million, can rise above the Ijelief tliat Woman was 
made for Man. — when such traits as these are daily 
forced upon tlie attention, can we feel that Man will 
always do justice to the interests of Woman ? Can we 
think that he takes a sufBcicntly discerning and religious 
view of her office and destiny ever to do her justice, 
except when prompted by sentiment, — accidentally or 
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transiently, tliat is, for the sentiment will vary according 
to tlie relations in whicli he is placed? The lover, the 
poet, the ai*tist, are likely to view her nobly. The fatlier 
and the philosopher have some chance of liberality ; the 
mar, of the world, the legislator for expediency, none. 

Under tiiese circumatauces, without attaching mipor- 
tance, in themaelvea, to the changes demanded by the 
champions of Woman, we hail them as signa of the 
times. We would have every arbitrary hairier thrown 
down. We would have eveiy path laid open to Woman 
as freely as to Man. Were this done, and a slight tem- 
porary fermenbition allowed to subaide, we should see 
ciystallizations more pure and of more various beauty. 
We believe the divine energy would pervade nature to a 
degree unknown in the history of former ages, and that 
no discordant collision, but a ravishing harmony of the 
spheres, would ensue. 

Yet, then and only then will mantind be ripe for this, 
when inward and outward freedom for Woman as much 
as for Man shall be actnowledged as a right, not yielded 
as a concession. As the friend of the negro assumes 
that one man cannot by right hold another in bondage, 
so should the friend of Woman assume that Man cannot 
by right lay even well-meant i-estrictions on Woman. 
If the negro be a soul, if the wOman be a soul, apparelled 
in flesh, to one Master only are they accountable. There 
is but one law for souls, and, if there is to be an. inter- 
preter of it, he must come not as man, or son of man, 
but as son of God. 

Were thought and feeling once so fiir elevated that 
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Man should ^teem himself the brother and friend, but 
nowise the lord and tutor, of Woman, — were he really 
bound with her in equal worship, — a,n-angement3 as to 
function and employment would Ijo of no consequence. 
What Womaniieeds is not as a woman to act or rule, 
but ae a nature to grow, as an intellect to discern, as a 
soul to live freely and unimpeded, to unfold such powers 
as were given her when we left our common home. If 
fewer talents were given her, yet if allowed the free and 
full employment of these, so that she may render back to 
the giver his own with usury, she will not complain; 
nay, I dare to say she will bless and rejoice in her 
earthly bii'th-place, her earthly lot. Let us consider 
what obstructions impede this good era, and what signs 
give reason to hope that it draws near. 

I was talking on this subject with Miranda, a woman, 
who, if any in the world could, might speak without heat 
and bitterness of the position of her sex. Her feither 
was a man who cherished no sentimental reverence for 
Woman, but a firm belief in the equality of the sexes. 
She was his eldest child, and came to him at an age when 
he needed a companion. From the time she could speak 
and go alone, he addressed her not as a plaything, but aa 
a living mind. Among the few verses he ever wrot^ was 
a copy addrrased to this child, when the first locks were 
cut from her head ; and the reverence expressed on this 
occasion for that cherished head, he never belied. It was 
to him tlie temple of immortal intellect. He respected 
Ilia child, however, too much to be an indulgent parent. 
He colled on bcr for clear judgment, for courage, for 
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honor and fidelity ; in short, for such virtues as he tnew. 
In so far as be pc«aessed the keys to the wonders of this 
universe, he allowed free use of them to her, and, by the 
incentive of a bigb expectation, be forbade, so fiir as 
possible, that slie should let the privilege lie idle. 

Thus tliis child was eaidy led to feel herself a eliild of 
the spirit She took her place easily, not only in tbo 
world of organized being, but in the world of mind. A 
dignified sense of self-dependence was given as all her 
portion, and she found it a sure anchor. Herself securely 
anchored, her relations with others were established with 
equal security. She waa fortunate in a total absence of 
those charms which might have drawn to her bewildering 
flatteries, and in a strong electric nature, which repelled 
those who did not belong to her, and attracted those who 
did. With mm and women her relations were noble, — 
affectionate without passion, intellectual without coldness. 
The world was free to her, and alie lived freely in it. 
Outward adversity came, and inward conflict ; but that 
faith and self-i"espect had early been awakened which 
must always lead, at last, to an outward serenity and an 
inward peace. 

Of Miranda I had always thought as an example, that 
the restraints upon tlie sex were insuperable only to 
tliose who think them so, or who noisily strive to break 
them. She had taJcen a course of her own, aiud no man 
stood in her way. Many of her acts had been unusual, 
but excited no uproar. Few helped, but none checked 
her ; and the many men who knew her mind and her 
life, sbovfcd to her confidence sis to a brother, gentleness 
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as to a sLstei A.nl not only rLfint,\ 1 ut \ei\ ci. use men 
aj.[io\cl u 1 1 1 1 le n nhc n tbey sj, lesolition ml 
cleainesa of desigi llci imnd n t* oft i tho lea 1 ng 
one always efleot \ e 

When I talkud hjUi hci ufon thtso mittci^ i Ihal 
Slid veiy much what I ha\e ^nttcn she smilingly 
icphed Anl ■vet tvi must almit that I have been 
fortunate an 1 this should not be My go >d fitln,r a 
early tiust ga\e the first bias and the lest followed of 
course It n tiue thit I hxve had less outward aid in 
aftei years than n st women but that b of 1 ttl conse 
quenct Keli^on was eaily awakened ii my so 1 — ■ 
a sense that what tho s ul la capallo to ook it muat 
attain and that though I might be laded and mbtmcted 
ly others I must depenl on myself is the unly constant 
fuend. This self dependence which was h n>refl in me 
IS deprecated as i fault in moat women They are 
taught to leam their rule tr m ivithout, not to unfjld it 
from ivithm 

This IS the fault of Man who is still \ i anl 
wishes to he mire impoitant to Woman th i 1 ^ i j,lt 
he should be." 

"Men have not shown tbis disposition toward you," I 
said. 

"No; because the position I early was enabled to 
take waa one of self-reliance. And were all women as 
sure of their wants as I was, the result ivouid be the 
same. But they are so overloaded with precepts by 
guardiims, who think tliat nothing is so much to bo 
dreaded for a woman as originality of thought or char- 
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acter, that their minda are impeded by doubts till they 
lose tlieii' chance of fair, free proportions. The difficulty 
is to get them to the point fi'om which they shall natu- 
rally develop self-reapect, and learn self-lielp. 

" Once I thought that men would help to forward ttia 
state of things more ihan I do now. I saw so many of 
them ■wretched in the connections they had formed in 
weakness and vanity. They seemed so glad to esteem 
women whenever they could. 

" ' The soft arms of affection,' said one of tlio meet 
discerning spirits, ' will not suffice for me, unless on 
them I see the steel bracelets of strength.' 

" But early I perceived that men never, in any es- 
ti'eme of despair, wished to be women. On the contrary, 
they wei'e ever ready to taunt one another, at any sign 
of weakness, with, 



The passage ends various ways, according to the occa- 
sion and rhetoric of the speaker. When they admired 
any woman, they were inclined to speak of her as 'above 
her ses.' Silently I observed this, and feared it argued 
a rooted scepticism, which for ages had been fiistening on 
the heart, and which only an ajre of miracles could eradi- 
cate. Ever I have been heated with great sincerity; 
and I look upon it a« a signal instance of this, that an 
intimate friend of the othei lex said m i fervent mo- 
ment, tliat I 'deserved m some stai tj bo a man.' He 
was much surprised nhen I d'lcloaed my view of my 
position and hopes when I le^hieil my fiith that the 
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feminine side, the side of love, of beauty, of holiness, 
was now to have ita full chance, and that, if either were 
better, it was better now to be a woman ; for even the 
slight^t achievement of good was furthering an especial 
work of our time. Ho smiled incredulously. ' She 
makes the best she can of it,' thought ho. ' Let Jews 
believe the pride of Jewry, but I am of the better sort, 
and know better.' 

" Another used as highest praise, in speaking of a 
chai'acter in literature, the words ' a manly woman.' 

" So in the noble passage of Ben Jonson : 



' I meant the diy-stai- aliould not brighter ride, 

Nor shed like influence from its lucent seat, ; 
I meant she should be oourteouB, fooile, street, 

Free from that solemn yioe of greatness, pride ; 
I meant each softest virtue tbere should meet. 

Fit in that softer bosom to abide, 
Onl; a learned and a manhj soul 

I purposed her, that should with even powers 
The rook, the spindle, and the shears control 

Of destiny, and spin her own free hours." " 

■' Methinks," said I, " you are too fastidious in object- 
ing to this. Jonson, in using the word 'manly,' only 
meant to heighten the picture of this, the true, the intel- 
ligent fate, with one of the deeper colors." 

"And yet," said she, "so invariable is the use of 
this word where a heroic quality is to be described, and 
I feel so sure that persistence and courage ai-e the most 
womanly no leas than the most manly qualities, that I 
would exchange these words for others of a iai-ger sense, 
at the ri=k of marring tlio fine tissue of the vcrsc. 
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Read, ' A heavenward and inatnicted soul,' and I should 
be satisfied. Let it not be said, wherever there is energy 
or creative geniuS; ' She has a masculine mind.' " 

This by no means argues a willing want of generosity 
toward Woman. Man is as generous towards lior as Le 
knows how to be. 

Wherever she lias herself arisen in national or private 
history, and nobly shone fortli in any form of excellence, 
men have received her, not only willingly, hut with tri- 
umph. Their encomiums, indeed, are always, in some 
sense, mortifying ; they show too much surprise, " Can 
this be you?" he cries to the transfigured Cinderella ; 
"well, I should never have thought it, but I am very 
glad. We will tell every one that yon have ' surpassed 
your ses.^" 

In every-day life, the feelings of the many are stained 
with vanity. Each wishes to be lord in a little world, to 
be superior at least over one ; and he does not feel strong 
enough to retain a life-long ascendency over a strong 
nature. Only a Theseus could conquer before ho wed 
tile Amazonian qneen. Hercules wished rather to rest 
with Dejanira, and received the poisoned robe as a fit 
guerdon. The tale should be interpreted to all tliosc 
who seek repose with the weak. 

But not only is Man vain and fond of power, but the 
same want of development, which thus affects him mor- 
ally, prevents his intellectually discerning the destiny of 
Woman. The boy wants no woman, but only a girl to 
play hall with him, and mark his pocket handkerchief. 
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Thus, in Sctiller'a Digmty of Woman, beautiful as 
the poem is, there ia no " grave and perfect man," but 
only a great boy to be softened and restrained by the 
influence of girls. Poets — the elder brothers of their 
irace — have usually seen further; but vihat can you 
expect of every-day men, if Schiller was not more 
prophetic as to what women must be? , Even with Rich- 
ter, one foremost thought about a wife was tJiat she 
would "cook him something good.'? But as this is a 
delicate subject, and we are in constant danger of being 
accused of slighting what are called "the functions," let 
me say, in behalf of Miranda and myself, that we have 
high respect for those who "cook something good," who 
create and preserve fair order in houses, ami prepare 
therein the shining raiment for worthy inmates, worthy 
guests. Only these "functioi^" must not be a di'udg- 
ery, or enforced necessity, but a part of life. Let 
Ulysses drive the beeves Lome, while Penelope there 
piles up the fragrant loaves; they are both well em- 
ployed if these be done in thought and love, willingly. 
But Penelope is no more meant for a baker or weaver 
solely, than Ulysses for a cattle-herd. 

The sexes should not only correspond to and appre- 
ciate, but prophesy to one another. In individual 
instances this happens. Two persons love in one 
another the future good which they aid one another to 
unfold. This is imperfectly or rarely done in the gen- 
eral life. Man has gone hut little way ; now he is wait- 
ing to see whether Woman can keep step with him ; but, 
instead of calling out, like a good brother, "You can do 
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it, if you only think ao," or imperaonallj, " Anj one 
can do wiiat he tries to do ; " he often discourages with 
school-boy brag : " Girls can't do that ; girls can't play 
ball."' But let any one defy their taunts, breakthrough 
and be brave and secure, they rend the air with shouts. 

This fluctuation was obvious in a narrative I have 
lately seen, the story of the life of Countess Emily 
Plater, the heroine of the last revolution in Poland. 
The dignity, the purity, the concentrated resolve, the 
calm, deep enthusiasm, which yet could, when occasion 
called, sparkle up a holy, an indignant fire, make of this 
young maiden the figure I want for my frontispiece. 
Her portrait is to be seen in the book, a gentle shadow 
of her soul. Short was the career. Like the Maid of 
Orleans, she only did enough to verify her credentials, 
and then passed from a scene on which she was, proba- 
bly, a premature apparition. 

When the young girl joined the army, where the report 
of her exploits had preceded her, she was received in a 
manner that mai'ks the usual state of feeling. Some of 
the ofScers were disappointed at her quiet manners ; that 
she had not the air and tone of a stage-heroine. They 
thought she could not have a«ted heroically unless in 
buskins ; had no idea that such deeds only showed the 
habit of her mind. Others talked of the delicacy of her 
sex, advised her to withdraw from perils and dangers, 
and had no comprehension of the feelings within her 
breast diat made this impossible. The gentle irony of 
her reply to these self- constituted tutore (not one of 
whom showed himself her equal in conduct or reason), is 
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as good as her indignant reproof at a later period to the 
general, whose perfidy mined all. 

But though, to the mass of these men, she was au 
embarrassment and a puzzle, the nobler sort viewed her 
with a tender enthusiasm worthy of her. ''Her name," 
said her biographei', " is known thi-oughout Europe, I 
paint her character that she may be as widely loved." 

With pride, bo ebows her freedom from all personal 
affections ; that, though tender and gentle in an uncom- 
mon degree, there was no room for a private love in her 
consecrated life. She inspired those who know her with 
a simple energy of feeling like her own. " We havo 
seen," they felt, " a woman worthy the name, capable of 
all sweet affections, capable of stern virtue." 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that alt these revolu- 
tions in favor of liberty have produced female champions 
that share the same traits, but Emily alone has found a 
biographer. Only a near friend could have performed 
for her this task, for the flower was reared in feminine 
seclusion, and the few and simple traits of her history 
before her appearance in the field could only havo been 
known to the domestic circle. Her biographer has gath- 
ered them up with a brotherly devotion. 

No ! Man is not willingly ungenerous. He wants 
fiiith and love, because he is not yet himself an elevated 
being. He cries, with sneering scepticism, "Give us a 
sign." But if the sign appears, his eyes glisten, and he 
offers not merely approval, hut homage. 

The severe nation which taught that the happiness of 
the race was forfeited through the fault of a Woman, and 
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wliowcd its thought of what soi-t of regard Man owed her, 
by making him accuse her on the first question to his 
God,- — -M^hogave her to the patriarch as a handmaid, 
and, by the Mosaical law, bound her to allegiance like a 
serf, — even they greeted, with solemn rapture, all 
great and holy women aa heroines, prophetesses, judges 
in Israel ; and, if they made Eve listen to the serpent, 
gave Mary as a bride to the Holy Spirit, In other 
nations it has been the same down to our day. To 
the Woman who could conquer a ti'iumph was awarded. 
And not only those whose strength was recommended to 
the heart by association with goodne^ and beauty, but 
those who were bad, if they were steadfiist and strong, 
had their claims allowed. In any age a Semiramis, an 
Elizabeth of England, a Catharine of Russia, makes her 
place good, whether in a large or small circle. How 
has a little wit, a little genius, been celebrated in a 
Woman ! What an intellectual triumph was that of the 
lonely Aspasia, and how heai'tily acknowledged ! She, 
indeed, met a Pericles. But what annalist, the rudest 
of men, the most plebeian of husbands, will spare from 
his page one of the few anecdotes of Roman women — 
Sappho ! Eioisa ! The names are of threadbare celeb- 
rity. Indeed, they were not more suitably met in their 
own time than the Countess Colonel Plater on her first 
joining the army. They bad much to mourn, and tlieir 
great impulses did not find due scope. But with timo 
enough, space enough, their kindred appear on the 
aeene. Across the a^, forms lean, trying to touch the 
hem of their reti-eating rotes. The youth here by my 
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side cannot be weary of the fragments from the life of 
Sappho, He will not believe they are not atldreased to 
himself, or that he to whom they were addressed could 
be nngi-atcftil. A recluse of high powers devotes him- 
self to understand and explain the thought of Eloisa ; 
he asserts her vast supei'iority in soul and geniua to her 
master ; he curses the fate that casts his lot in another 
age than hers. He could have understood her; he would 
have been to her a friendj such as Abelard never coulcL 
And this one "Woman he could have loved and reverenced, 
and she, alaa ! lay cold in her grave hundreds of years 
ago. His sorrow is truly pathetic. These responses, 
that come too late to give joy, are as tragic as anything 
Tve know, and yet the tears of later ages glitter as they 
fall on Tasso's prison bars. And we know how elevating 
to the captive is the security that somewhere an intel- 
ligence must answer to his. 

The Man habitually most narrow towards Woman will 
be flushed, as by the worst assault on Christianity, if you 
say it has made no improvement in her condition. In- 
deed, those most opposed to new acts in her fiivor, are 
jealous of the reputation of those which have hccn 
done. 

We will not speak of the enthusiasm excited by act- 
resses, improvisatrici, female singers,— for here mingles 
the charm of beauty and grace, — but female authors, even 
learned women, if not insufferably ugly and slovenly, 
from the Italian professor's daughter who taught behind 
the curtain, down to Mi's. Carter and Madame Daoier, 
are sure of an admiring airdiencO; and, what is far bet- 
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tor; chance to use Tvhiit they hive kimcd, and to leain 
more, if they can onc« get a pUtfuim on ^hii-h to stand 

But how to get this platform, oi how to make it of 
reaaonably easy access, is the difficulty PI tuts of gieat 
vigor will almost always strnggle into blossom, despite 
impedimenta. But thei'6 should be encouragement, and 
a free genial atmosphere for thtse of moie fimid sort, 
fair play for each in ita own kmd &ome aie like the 
little, delicate flowers which love to hide m the diipping 
mosses, hy the sides of mountain torrents, or in the shade 
of tall trees. But others require an open field, a rich 
and loosened soil, or they never show their proper 
hues. 

It may he said that Man does not have his (air play 
either; his energies are repressed and distorted by the 
interposition of artificial obstacles. Ay, but he himself 
has put them there; they have gi'own out of his own 
imperfections, If thei'e is a misfortune in Woman's lot, 
it is in obstacles being interposed by men, which do twi 
mark her state ; and, if they express her past ignorance, 
do not her present needs. As every Mau is of Woman 
bom, she has slow hut sure means of redress ; yet the 
sooner a general justness of thought makes smooth the 
path, tlio better. 

Man is of Woman born, and her face bends over him 
in infeney with an expression he can never quite forget. 
Eminent men have delighted to pay tribute to this image, 
and it is an hackneyed observation, that most men of 
genius boast some remarkable development in the mother. 
The rudest tar brushes off a tear with his coat-sleeve at 
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tilt hallowed name. The other day, I met a 

man of seventy, on a joui-uey, who challenged the stage 



company to guess where he was going. They f 
aright, "To see your mother." "Yea," said he," she 
is ninety-two, bwt has good eyesight still, they say. I 
have not seen hei' these forty years, aad I thought I could 
not die in peace without." I should have liked his picture 
painted aa a (ximpanion-piece to that of a boisterous 
little boy, whom I saw attempt to declaim at a school ex- 
hibition — 

" that those lipa kid language 1 Life hua passed 
With me bnt roughly sicee I heard thee last." 

He got but very little way before sudden tears shamed 
him from the stage. 

Some gleams of tlie same expression which shone 
down upon his infeney, angelically pure and benign, visit 
Man again with hopes of pure love, of a holy marriage. 
Or, if not before, in the eyes of the mother of his child 
they again are seen, and dim fancies pass before his mind, 
that Woman may not have been bom for him alone, but 
have come from heaven, a commissioned soul, a messen- 
ger of truth and love ; that she can only make for him a 
home in which he may lawfully repose, in so &r aa she is 

" Trae to the kindred points of Heayan and home." 

In gleams, in dim fancies, this thought visits the mind 
of common men. It is soon obscured by the mista of 
sensuality, the dust of routine, and he thinks it was only 
some meteor or ignis fatiiiis tliat shone. But, as a 
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Rosicrticiaii lamp, it bums umveai'ioii, though conilemned 
to the solitude of tombs ; and to its permanent life, as to 
every truth, each age haa in some form borne witness. 
For the truths, which visit the minds of careless men 
only in fitful gleams, shine with radiant clearness into 
tliose of the poet, the priest, and the artist. 

Whatever may have been the domestic manners of the 
ancients, tbe idea of Woman was nobly manifested in 
their mytliologies and poems, ■where she appears as Sita 
in the Eamayana, a form of tender purity ; as the Egyp- 
tian Isis,* of divine wisdom never yet surpassed. In 
Egypt, too, the Sphynx, walking the earth with lion 
tread, looked out upon its mai'vels in the calm, inscrut- 
able beauty of a virgin's fiice, and the (jtreek could only 
add wings to the great emblem. In Greece, Ceres and 
Proserpine, significantly tenned " the great goddesses," 
were seen seated side by side. They needed not to rise 
for any worshipper or any change ; they were prepared 
for all things, as those initiated to their mysteries knew. 
More obvious is the meaning of these three forms, the 
Diana, Minerva, and Vesta. Unlike in the expression 
of their beauty, but alike in this,— that 6a«h was self- 
sufficing. Other forms were only accessories and illus- 
trations, none the complement to one like these, Anotlier 
might, indeed, be the companion, and the Apollo and 
Diana set off one another's beauty. Of the Vesta, it is 
to bo observed, that not only deep-eyed, deep-discerning 
Greece, but ruder Rome, who represents the only form 
of good man (the always busy warrior) that could be 

* For an ttdi;quate cfcacriptioii of Ikt Isis, sec Appcudis A. 
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iniliffeieiit to Woman, confided the peiToanejice of its glory 
to a tuteUry goddesa, and her wisest legislator spoke of 
meditation aa a njTUph. 

Perhaps in Home the neglect of Woman was a reaction 
on the manners of Etruria, whcro the priestess Queen, 
TV an 101 Queen, would seem to hare heen so usual a char- 
acter 

An instance of the nohle Roman marriage, where the 
stern and calm nohlcncss of the nation was common to 
both, we see in tlie historic page through the little that 
is told us of Brutus and Portia. Shakspeare haa 
seized on tlie relation in its native lineaments, harmoniz- 
ing the particular with the universal ; and, while it is 
conjugal love, and no other, making it unlike the same 
relation as seen in Cymbeline, or Othello, even as one 
star differeth from another in glory. 

" By that greiit vow 
Which did inoorporate anct make ua one, 
Unfiilti to me, yourself, your other half, 
Why you are heavy. * * * 

Dwell I but ill the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 
PortJa is Brutna' harlot, not his wife." 

Mark the sad majesty of his tone in answer. Who 
would not have lent a life-long credence to that voice of 
honor ? 

" Yon are my trne unS honorable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
I'h^it -visit tliia sad heart," 

It is the same voice that tells the moral of his life in 
the la,st words — 
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" Countrymen, 
My heiTt dotli joy, liat, yet in all iny life, 
I found no man but he was true to mc." 

It was not wonderfiil that it should be so. 

Shakspeare, however, ■w'aa not content to let Portia 
rest her plea for confidence on the easential nature of the 
maiTiago bond : 

" I grant I am a woman ; but witMl, 
A woman tliat lord Brutoa took lo wife. , 
I grant I mh a woman ; 1:int withal, 
A woman well repntol — Cftta'fi daugliter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so fathered and eo husbanded 7 " 

And afterward in the very scene where Brutus is suf- 
fering under that " insupportable and touching loss," the 
death of his wife, Cassius pleads — 

" Have you not love enough to bear with mo, 
When (hat rash humor which my mother gave me 
Makes me foi^tf ul ? 
Brutus. — Yes, Cafsius, and henceforth. 

When you are oyev-earnest with your Brutua, 
He'll think your mothei' chides, and leavoa you so." 

As indeed it was a frequent belief among the ancients, 
as with our Indians, that the dody was inherited from 
tlie mother, tlie sojd from the fetber. As in that noble 
passage of Ovid, already quoted, where Jupiter, aa hia 
divine synod are looking down on the funeral pyre of 
Hercules, thus triumphs — 

" Neo ni^ maternd Vulconum parte potcntem, 
Seutiet- Aeicrnum est, a me quod traxit, et eipers 

5» 
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Atque immune neoie, millfique clomnbile flamma 
Idqne ego defunetum ten-a ocelesljbus oiis 
Aceipinm, ounotisque menm lietabile fiictvim 
Lis fora eonfido. 
" The part iilone of gi'oaa maieraal frame 
Five sliall davour ; wliile tliit from me lie drew 
Shall live immortal aoid its force renew ; 
That, when he 'a dead, I '11 miee ki realms above ; 
Let all the powerB the righteous act approye." 

It is indeed a god speaking of hia union with an 

earthly Woman, but it expresses the common Eoman 

thought as to marriage, — the same which permitted a 

man to lend his wife to a friend, as if she were a chattel. 

" She dwelt but in the suburhs of his good pleisure." 

Yet the same city, as I hfive said, leaned on the worship 
of' Vesta, the Pi-eserrer, and in later times was devoted 
to that of Isis. In Sparta, thought, in this respect as in 
all others, was expressed in the characters of real life, 
and the women of Sparla, were aa much Spartans as the 
men. The " citoyen, citoyenne " of France was here 
actualized. Was not the calm equality they enjoyed as 
honorable as the devotion of chivalry? They intel- 
ligently shared the ideal life of their nation. 
Like the men they felt 



They were the true friends of men. The Spartan, 
surely, would not think that he received only Lis body 
from his motlier. The sage, had he lived in that com- 
munity, could not have thought the souls of "vain and 
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foppisli men will be degraded after death to the forms of 
women ; and, if they do not then make great efforts to 
retrieve themselves, will become bii-ds." 

(By the way, it is very expressive of the hai-d intel- 
lectuality of the merely mannish mind, to speak thus of 
bii-ds, chosen always by the feminine poet as the sym- 
bols of his fairest thoughts.) 

We ai-e told of the Greek nations in general, that 
Woman occupied there an infinitely lower place than 
Man. It is difficult to believe this, when we see such 
range and dignity of thought on the subject in the 
mythologies, and find the poets producing such ideals as 
Cassandra, Iphigenia, Antigone, Macaria; where Sibyl- 
line priestesses told the oracle of the highest god, and he 
could not be content to reign with a court of fewer than 
nine muses. Even Victory wore a female form. 

But, whatever were the facts of daily life, I cannot 
complain of the age and nation which represents its 
thought by such a symbol as I see before me at this 
moment. It is a zodiac of the busts of gods and god- 
desses, arranged in pairs. The circle breathes the muaio 
of a heavenly oi-der. Male and female heads are distinct 
in expression, but equal in beauty, strength and calm- 
ness. Each male head is that of a brother and a king, 
— each female of a sister and a queen. Could the 
thought thus expressed be lived out, there would be 
nothuig more to be desired. There would be unison in 
variety, congeniaJty in difference. 

Coming nearer our own time, we find religion and 
poetry no less true in their revelations. The rude man, 
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just diaengaged from the sodj the Adam, accuses Woman 
to liJ3 God, and recorda her disgrace to their posterity. 
He is not asliamcd to write that he could be drawn from 
heaven by one beneath him, — one made, ho says, from 
but a small part of himself. But in the same nation, 
educated by time, instructed by a succession of prophets, 
we find Woman in as high a position as she has ever oc- 
cupied. Ifo figure that has ever arisen to greet our eyes 
haa been received with more fervent reverence than that 
of the Madonna, Heine calls her the Dame du Comp- 
toir of the Catholic church, and this jeer well expresses 
a serious truth. 

And not only this holy and significant image was wor- 
shipped by the pilgrim, and the fevorite subject of the 
artist, but it exercised an immediate influence on the 
destiny of the sex. The empresses who embraced the 
cro^ converted soi^ and husbands. Whole calendars 
of female saints, heroic dames of chivalry, binding the 
emblem of faith on the heart of the best-beloved, and 
wasting the bloom of youth in separation and loneliness, 
for the sake of duties they thought it religion to assume, 
with innumerable forms of poesy, trace their lineage to 
this one. Nor, however imperfect may be the action, 
in our day, of the faith thus expressed, and though we 
can scarcely think it neai-er this ideal than that of India 
or Greece was near their ideal, is it m vain that the truth 
has been reeognized, that Woman is not only a part of 
Man, bone of his bone, and fiesh of his flesh, born that 
men might not be lonely — but that women are in them- 
selves possessors of and possessed by immortal soula 
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This truth undoubtedly received a greater outward ata,- 
bility from tlie lielief of the olim-ch that the earthly 
parent of the Saviour of souls ivas a woman. 

The Assumption of tho Virgin, as painted by sublime 
artists, as also Petrarch's Hymn to the Madonna,* can- 
not have spoken to the world wholly without result, yet 
oftentimes those who had ears heard not. 

Sec upon the nations the influence of this powerful 
example. In Spain look only at tho ballads. Woman 
in these is "very Woman;" she is the betrothed, the 
bride, the spouse of Man theie is on her no hue of tho 
philosopher, the h loine, the savante hut she looks great 
and noble, ^by ' Because she ib ilso, through her deep 
devotion, the betiothed of Heaven Her upturned eyes 
have drawn don n the 1 ^bt that caats a radiance round 
her. See only such a billad as thtt of " Lady Terra's 
Bridal," where the Infinta given to the Moorish bride- 
groom, calls domi the ■yengemi.L of Heaven on his un- 
hallowed passioi and thmkt> it not tao much to expiate 
by a life in the clc stt,i tho mvnluntary stain upon her 
princely youth f It was this constmt sense of claims 
above those ot eirthly love or liappinc^ that made the 
Spanish lady ■who shared this epmt a guerdon to be won 
by toils and blood and constant purity, rather than a chat- 
tel to be bought for pleasure and service. 

Germany did not need to learn a high view of Woman ; 

it was inborn in that race. Woman was to the Teutoo 

warrior hia priestess, his friend, his sister, — in truth, a 

ivifo. And Hie Christian statues of noble pairs, as thoy 

* Appendix B t AppenJIi C. 
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lie ahovi their graves iii stone, expressing the meaning 
of all the bj-gone pilgi'image by handa foHed in mutual 
prayer, yield not a nobler sense of the place and powers 
of Woman than belonged to the altvater day. The holy 
love of Christ which summoned them, also, to choose 
" the better part — that which could not be taken from 
them," refined and hallowed in this nation a native faith ; 
thus showing that it was not the warlike spirit alone that 
left the Latins eo barbai-ous in this respect. 

But the Giernians, taldng ao kindly to this thought, 
did it the more justice. The idea of Woman in their 
literature is expressed both to a gi-eater height and depth 
than elsewhere. 

I will give as instances the themes of thi-ee ballads : 

One is upon a knight who had always the name of the 
Virgin on his lips. This protected him all his life 
through, in various and beautiful modes, both from sin 
and other dangers; and, when he died, a plant sprang 
from his grave, which so gently whispered the Ave 
Maria tbat none could pass it by with an ruipurified heart. 

Another is one of the legends of the famous Dra- 
chenfels. A maiden, one of the earliest converts to 
Christianity, was carried by the enraged populace to this 
dread haunt of "tlie dragon's fabled brood," to be 
their prey. She was left alone, but undismayed, for she 
linew in whom she trusted. So, when the dragons 
cajue rusliing towards her, she showed them a erueiSx 
and they crouched reverently at her feet. Next day tha 
people came, and, seeing these wonders, were all turned to 
the fiiith which exalts the lowly. 
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Tlie third I liave in mind is anotlicr of tlie Rhine 
legends. A youth is sitting with the maid he loves on 
the shore of an isle, her fairy kingdom, then perfumed 
by the blossoming grape-vines which draped its bowers. 
They are happy; all blossoms with them, and life prom- 
ises its richest wine, A boat approaches on the tide ; 
it pauses at their feet. It brings, perhaps, some joyous 
message, fresh dew for their flowers, fresh light on the 
wave. No ! it is the usual check on such great happi- 
ness. I'he father of the count departs for the crusade ; 
will his son join bim, or remain to rule their domain, 
and wed her he loves ? Neither of the affianced pair 
hesitates a moment. " I must go with ray father," — 
" Thou must go with thy father." It was one thought, 
one word. "I will be here again," he said, "when 
these blossoms have turned to purple grapes." " I hope 
so," she sighed, while the prophetic sense said "no." 

And there she waited, and the grapes ripened, and 
were gathered into tlie vintage, and be came not. Year 
after year passed thus, and no tidings ; yet still she 
waited. 

He, meanwhile, was in a Moslem prison. Long he 
languished there without hope, till, at last, his patron 
saint appeared in vision and annoimced hia release, but 
only on condition of his joining the monastic order for 
the service of the saint. 

And so his release was effected, and a safe voyage 
home given. And once more he sets sail upon the 
Bhine. The maiden, still watching beneath the vines, 
sees at last the object of all tliis patient love approach — 
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approaeli, but not to touch the etraad to ivhich she, with 
outstretched arms, has rushed. He dares not trust him- 
self to land, but in low, heart-broken tflnea, tells her of 
Heaven's will ; and that he, in obedienco to his vow, is 
now on his way to a convent on the river-bank, there to 
pass the rest of hia earthly life in the service of the 
shrine. And then ho turns his boat, and floats away from 
her and hope of any happiness in this world, but urged, 
as ho believes, by the breath of Heaven. 

The maiden stands appalled, but she daroa not mur- 
mur, and cannot hesitate long. She also bids them pre- 
pare her boat. She follows her lost love to the convent 
gate, requests an interview with the abbot, and devotes 
her Elysian isle, where vines had ripened their ruby 
fruit in vain for her, to the service of the monastery 
where her love was to serve. Then, passing over to the 
nunnery opposite, she takes the veil, and meets her 
betrothed at the altar ; and for a life-long union, if not 
the one they had hoped in earlier years. 

Is not this sorrowful story of a lofty beauty ? Does 
it not show a sufficiently high view of Woman, of Mar- 
riage? This is commonly the chivalrie, still more the 
German view. 

Yet, wherever there was a balance in the mind of Man, 
of sentiment ivitli intellect, such a result was sure. The 
Greek Xenophon has not only painted us a sweet picture 
of the domestic Woman, in his Economies, but in the 
Cyropedia has given, in the picture of Panthea, a view 
of Woman which no German picture can surpass, whether 
lonely and quiet with veiled lids, the temple of a vestal 
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loveliness, or with eyes flasiiing, and hair flowing to the 
free wind, cheering on the hero to fight for his G^od, his 
country, or whatever name hia duty might bear at the 
time. This picture I shall copy l>y and by. Yet Xen- 
ophon grew tip in the same age with him who makes 
Iphigenia say to Achillea, 

" Better a thousand ivomen Kliould pcrisli tlittn one man eea^ to 

see the light." 

This wa3 the vulgar Greek sentiment. Xenophon, aim- 
ing at the ideal Man, caught glimpses of tho ideal 
Woman also. IVom the figure of a Cyrus tho Pantheas 
stand not afor. They do not in thought ; they would 
not in life. 

I could swell the catalogue of instances far beyond the 
reader's patience. But enough have been brought for- 
ward to show that, though there has been great disparity 
betwixt the nations as between individuals in their cul- 
ture on this point, yet the idea of Woman has always cast 
some rays and often been forcibly represented. 

Far less has Woman to complain that she has not had 
her share of power. This, in all ranks of society, except 
the lowest, has been hers to the extent that vanity 
would crai e, far beyond what wisdom would accept. In 
the very lowest, where Man, pressed by poverty, sees in 
Woman only the partner of toils and cares, and cannot 
hope, scarcely has an idea of, a comfortable home, he 
often maltreats her, and is less influenced by lier. 
In all ranks, those who arc gentle and uncomjilaining, 
too eanilid to intrigue, too delicate to eiicro;]i;h, suffer 
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much. They suffer long, anl aie kind leiilj, thej 
have their reward. But TTheiCM.r Man m suffiti ntlj 
raised above extreme poveity oi biutil stupdity, 
to care fur the comforts of the fiici le or the bloom 
and ornament of life, Woman has alwaya powei enoagh, 
if she eliooso to exert it, and is usually disposed to do 
BO, in proportion to her ignorance and childish van- 
ity. TJnacc^uainted with the importance of life and ita 
purposes, trained to a selfish coquetry and luve of 
petty power, she does not bolt beyund the pleasure of 
making herself felt at the moment, and governments are 
shaken and commerce broken up to gratify the pique of 
a female foivorite. The English shopkeeper's wife does 
not vote, but it is for her interest that the politician can- 
vasses by the coarsest flattery. [France suffers no woman 
on hor throne, but her proud nobles kiss the dust at the 
feet of Pompadour and Dubarry ; for such flare in the 
lighted foreground where a Roland would modestly aid in 
the closet. Spain (that same Spain which sang of Ximena 
and the Lady Teresa) shuts up her women in the care of 
duennas, and allows them no book but the breviary ; but 
the ruin follows only the more surely from the worthless 
Sivorite of a worthless queen. Relying on mean precau- 
tions, men indeed cry pea«e, peace, where there is no peace. 
It is not the transient breath of poetic incense that 
women want ; each can receive that from a lover. It is 
not life-long sway; it needs but to become a coquette, a 
shrew, or a good cook, to be sure of that. It is not 
money, nor notoriety, nor the badges of authority which 
men have appropriated to themselves. If demands, mada 
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in their belialf, lay stress on any of these particulars, 
those who make them have not searched deeply into the 
need. The want is for that which at once includes these 
and precludes them ; which would not be forbidden power, 
lest there l>e temptation to steal and misuse it ; which 
would not have the mind perverted by flattery from a 
worthiness of esteem ; it is for that which is the birthi-ight 
of every being capable of receiving it, — the freedom, the 
religious, tlie intelligent freedom of the universe to use 
its means, to leaj'n its secret, as far aa Nature has enabled 
them, with God alone for their guide and their judge. 

Ye cannot believe it, men ; but the only reason why 
women ever assume what is more appropriate to you, is 

e you prevent "them from finding out what is fit for 
Were thoy free, were they wiso fully to 

p the strength and beauty of Woman ; they would 
never wish to be men, or man-like. The well-instructed 
moon flies not from ber orbit to seize on the glories of 
her partner. No ; for she knows that one law rules, one 
heaven contains, one universe replies to them alike. It 
is with women as with the slave : 



Tremble not before the free man, but before the slave 
who has chains to break. 

In slaveiy, acknowledged slavery, women are on a par 
with men. Each is a work-tool, an article of property, 
no more ! In perfect freedom, such as is painted in 
Olympus, in Swedenborg's angelic state, in the heaven 
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where there is no marrying nor giving in marriage, each 
is a purified intelligence, an enfranchised soul, — no leas. 



" Jeue himmliaehe G 
Sie frageii niuht naoh. Mann und Weil), 

Und keine klelder, keino Palttn 
Umgeben Sea TCrklorten Lejb." 

The child who sang tliis was a prophetic form, expres- 
sive of the longing for a state of perfect freedom, pure 
love. She could not remain here, but was translated 
to another air. And it may be that the air of this earth 
will never be so tempered that such can bear it long. 
But, while they stay, they must bear testimony to the 
truth they are constituted to demand. 

That an era approaches which shall approximate 
nearer to such a temper than any has yet done, there are 
many tofeens ; indeed, so many that only a few of the 
moat prominent can here be enumerated. 

The reigns of Elizabeth of England and Isabella of 
Castile foreboded this era. They expressed the beginning 
of the new state, while they forwarded its progress. 
These were strong characters, and in harmony with the 
wants of their time. One showed that this strength did 
not unfit a woman for the duties of a wife and a mother ; 
the otheijthat it could enable hei to live and die alone, 
a wide energetic life a couiageous death Ebzibeth ia 
certamly no pleasing example In rising ■ibove the 
weakness she did not lay iside the foibles asciibei to 
her sex 1 ut her =(trength must be respected now, as it 
fl"aa in her own time 

Maiy '^tuj.it anl Ehzabcth SLcm t^ye^ noulkd by 
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the spirit of the time, and placed upon an elevated plat- 
form, to ahow to tbe coming ages Woman sucli as tho 
conduct and wishes of Man in general is likely to make 
her. The first shows Woman lovely even to allure- 
ment; quick in apprehension and weak in judgment; 
with grace and dignity of sentiment, but no principle ; 
credulous and indiscreet, yet artful ; capable of sudden 
greatness or of crime, but not of a steadfast wis- 
dom, nor self-rostrajning virtue. The second reveals 
Woman half-emancipated and jealous of her freedom, 
such aa she lias figured before or since in many a com- 
bative attitude, mannish, not equally manly ; strong and 
prudent more than great or wise ; able to control vanity, 
and the wish to rule through coqaetry and passion, but 
not to resign these dear deceits from the very founda^ 
tion, as unworthy a being capable of truth and noble- 
ness. Elizabeth, tauglit by adversity, put on her vir- 
tues as armor, more than produced them in a natural 
order from her soul. The time and her position called 
on her to act the wise sovereign, and she was proud that 
she could do so, but her tastes and inclinations would 
have led her to act the weak woman. She was without 
magnanimity of any kind. 

We may accept as an omen for ourselves that it was 
Isabella who furnished Columbus with tlie means of 
coming hither. This land mast pay back its debt to 
Woman, without whose aid it would not have been 
brought into alliance with the civilized world. 

A graceful and meaning figure is that introduced to us 
by Mr. Prescott, in tbe Conquest of Mexico, in the 
6* 
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Incliiui girl Marina, who accompanied Cortez, and waa 
his interpreter in all the various difficulties of his career. 
She stood at his side, on the walls of the besieged palace, 
to plead with her enraged countrymen. By her name 
he waa tnowu in New Spain, and, after tlie conquest, her 
gentle intercession was often of avail to the conquered. 
The poem of the Future may be read in some features of 
the story of " Malinche." 

The influence of Elizabeth on literature was real, 
though, by sympathy with ite finer productions, she was 
no more entitled to give name to an era than Queen 
Anne. It was simply that the fitct of having a female 
sovereign on the throne ajFeeted the course of a writer's 
thoughts. In this sense, the presence of a woman on tlie 
throne alu-ays makes its mark. Life is lived before the 
eyes of men, by which their imaginations are stimulated 
as to the possibilities of Woman. " We will die for our 
ting, Maria Theresa," cry the wild warriors, clashing 
their swords ; and the sounds vibrate through the poems 
of that generation. The range of female character in 
Spenser alone might content us for one period. Brito- 
mart and Belphoebe have as much room on the canvas as 
Horimel; and, where this is the case, the haughtiest 
Amazon will not murmur that Una should he felt to be 
the fairest type. 

Unlike as was the English queen to a fairy queen, we 
may yet conceive that it was the image of a queen before 
the poet's mind that called up this splendid court of 
women. Shakspeare's range is also great ; but he has 
left out the heroic characters, such as the Macaria of 
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Greeisc, the Britomai-t of Spenaer. Ford a 
have, in this respect, aoa,red to a higher Sight of feeling 
than he. It n^as the holy and heroic Woman they 
most loved, and if they could not paiat an Imogen, a 
Dcsdemona, a KosalJnd, yet, in those of a stronger mould, 
they showed a higher ideal, though ivith so much less 
poetic power to embody it, than we see in Portia or Isa^ 
bclla. The simple truth of Cordelia, indeed, is of this 
sort. The beauty of Cordelia is neither male nor female ; 
it is the beauty of virtue. 

The ideal of love and marriage rose high in the mind 
of all the Christian nations who were capable of grave 
and deep feeling, Wc may take as examples of its Eng- 
lish aspect the lines. 



Or the address of the Commonwealth's man to his wife, 
as she bolted out from the Tower window to see hjm, for 
the last time, on his way to the scaffold. He stood up in 
tlie cart, waved his hat, and cried, "To Heaven, my 
love, to Heaven, and leave you in the storm ! " 

Such was the love of faith and honor, — a love which 
stoppEd, like Colonel Hutchinson's, "on this side idol- 
atry," because it was religious. The meeting of two 
such souls Bonne describes as giving birth to an " abler 
soul." 

Lord Herbert wrote to his love, 

" Were not our souls immortal iiiatle. 
Our etiual loves can make tliem suoli." 
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In the " Broken Heart," of Ford, Penthea, a charac- 
ter which engages my admiration even more deeply than 
the famous one of Calanthe, is made to present to the 
mind the most beautiful picture of ivhat these relations 
should be in their purity. Her life cannot sustain the 
violation of what she so clearly feels. 

Shakspeare, too, saw that, in true love, as in fire, tiie 
utmost ardor is coincident with the utmost purity. It 
is a true lover that exclaims in the agony of Othello, 

' ' If thou art false, then IIcEiYen mocks ilaelf ; ' ' 

The son, framed, hko llamlct, to appreciate truth in all 
the beauty of relations, sinks into deep melancholy 
Tvhea he finds his natural expectations disappointed. He 
has no other. She to whom he gave the name, disgrace 
from his heart's shrine all the sex. 

" FiuUty, tlij name is Woman." 

It is because a Hamlet could find cause to say so, that 
I have put the line, whose stigma has never been 
removed, at the head of my work. But, as a lover, 
surely Hamlet would not have so far mistaken, as to have 
finished with such a conviction. He would have felt the 
faith of Othello, and that faith could not, in his more 
dispassionate mind, have been disturbed by calumny. 

In Spain, this thought is arrayed in a sublimity which 
belongs to the sombre and passionate genius of the 
nation. Calderon'a Justina resists all the temptation of 
the Demon, and raises her lover, with her, above the 
sweet lures of mere temporal happiness. Their mar- 
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ria.ge 13 vowed at tlie stake ; their souls arc liberated 
together by the mai-tyr flame into "a purer state of sen- 
sation and existence." 

In Italy, the great poets wove into tlieir lives an ideal 
love which answered to the highest wants. It included 
those of the intellect and the affections, for !t waa a lovo 
of spirit for spirit. It was not ascetic, or superhuman, 
but, interpreting all things, gave their proper beauty to 
details of the common life, the common day. The poet 
spoke of his love, not as a flower to place in his bosom, 
or hold carelessly in Iiis hand, but as a light toward 
which he must find wings to fly, or " a stair to heaven." 
He delighted to speak of her, not only as the bride of 
his heart, but the mother of his soul ; for he saw that, in 
eases where the right direction had been taken, the 
greater delicacy of her framo and stillness of her life 
left her more open tlian is Man to spiritual influx. So 
he did not look upon her as betwLxt him and earth, to 
serve his temporal needs, but, rather, betwixt him and 
heaven, to punfy his aifections and lead him to wisdom 
through love. He sought, in her, not so much the Eve 
as the Madonna, 

In these minds tlie thought, which gleams through all 
the legends of chivalry, shines iu broad intellectual efful- 
gence, not to be misinterpreted ; and their thought is rev- 
erenced by the world, though it lies far from the practice 
of the world as yet, — so far that it seems as though a 
gulf of death yawned between. 

Even with such men the practice was, often, widely 
different from tlie mental faith. I say mental ; for if the 
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heart were thorotighly alive with it, tlie practice could 
not be dissonant. Lord Herbert's was a marriage of con- 
vention, made for him at fifteen ; he was not discontented 
with it, hut looked only to the advantages it brought of 
perpetuating his famdy on the basis of a great fortune. 
He paid, in act, what he considered a dutiful attention to 
the bond; his thoughts travelled elsewhere; and while 
forming a high i<leal of the companionship of minds in 
marriage, he seems never to have doubted that its realiz- 
ation must be postponed to some other state of being. 
Dante, almost immediately after the death of Beatrice, 
married a lady chosen for him by his friends, and Boc- 
caccio, in describing the miseries that attended, in this 
case, 

"Tim foriniifaii union wLofcunioii is none," 

Bpcaks as if these were inevitable io the connection, and 
as if the scholar and poet, especially, could expect notli- 
ing but misery and obstruction in a domestic partnership 
with. Woman. 

Centuries have passed since, but civilized Europe is 
still in a transition state about man-iage ; not only in 
practice hut in thought. It is idle to speak with con- 
tempt of the nations where polygamy is an institution, or 
seraglios a custom, while practices far more debasing 
haunt, well-nigh fill, every city and every town, and so 
far as union of one with one is believed to be the only 
pui'e form of marriage, a great majoiity of societies and 
individuals are still doubtful whether the eaithly bond 
must be a meeting of souls, or only supposes a contract 
of convenience and utility. Were Woman established in 
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the right? of dii immortal being this could not be She 
would not m seme countiies, be given an ly by her 
fithei, with SLiicely nioic lespcct foi hei leehnga thanis 
fchortn by tht Indian thief who sells his diughtei foi a 
lioi^e, and beats her il she luna away fiom hci new 
home Noi, m societies wheie hei chouse is left fiee. 
would she be perverted, by tht ouiicnt of opinion that 
seizes hei, into the hehef thtt she must mirry, if it be 
only to find a protectoi, md i home of her own. 
Ntithei wouH Miu, if he thought the connection of 
permanent impoitanee, form it so bghtly He would not 
deem it a tiifle, that he wia to entei into the closest 
lehtions with juothei soul, which, if not eternal in 
themselves must eternally affeet hi9 growth Neithei, 
did he hchevo Womm capable of inendsliip,* noidd 
he by ii^h hasto, loie the chance of finding a fiiend 
m tile person who nught, piob^bly, Lve half i <.en- 
tuiy by his side Did love, to his imnd, stretch foith 
into infinity, he would not miss his chant e oi its leveW 
ti u':, thit he ntii^ht the soonei lest from his Tveiiiness 
by a blight fiieside, md seeuio i sweet ind giaceful 
attcndint " devoted to him alone " Weie he a step 
hi^bei, he would not carelesdy entei into a rektion 
nheie he mi^ht not be able to do the doty of a fiienl, 
I? well as 1 piotectot fiom est«mil ill, to the other 
piity, and have a being m his jiowei pining for sym- 
pathy, intelligence and aid, that he could not gne 
Whit deep communion, what real mtei-course is im- 

* See Appendis U, Spinoza's "view. 
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plied in sliai-ing tlie joys and cares of parentage, when 
any degree of equality is admitted between the par- 
ties ! It is ti'ue thut, in a majority of instances, tte man 
looks upon his wife as an adopted child, and places her 
to the other children in the relation of nurse or govern- 
ess, rather than that of parent. Her influence with them 
ia sure ; hut she misses the education which should 
enlighten that influence, by being thus treated. It is 
the order of nature that children should complete the 
education, moral and mental, of parents, by mating them 
think what is needed for the best culture of human 
beings, and conquer all faults and impulses that inter- 
fere with their giving this to these dear objects, who rep- 
resent the world to them. Jathcr and mother should 
assist one another to leai-n what is required for this sub- 
lime priesthood of Nature. But, for this, a religious 
recognition of equality is required. 

Where this thought of equality begins to diffuse itself, 
it is shown in four ways. 

First ; — The household partnership. In our coun- 
try, the woman looks for a " smart but kind " husband; 
the man for a "capable, sweet-tempered" wife. The 
man furnishes the house; the woman regulates it. 
Their relation is one of mutual esteem, mutual depend- 
ence. Their taJk is of business; their affection ahowa 
itself by practical kindness. They know that life goes 
more smoothly and eheerfally to each for the other's aid ; 
they are gratefid and content. The wife praises her hus- 
band as a '■ good provider ; " the husband, in return, com- 
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s her as a " capital housekeeper." This rektion 
is good so far as it goes. 

Next cflmus a closer tie, which takes the form either of 
mutuil idolatry or of intellectaal companionship. The 
first, we suppose, is to no one a pleasing eulyect of con- 
templation. The pai'ties weaken and narrow one another ; 
they lock the gate against all the glories of the universe, 
that they may live in a cell together. To themselves 
they seem the only wise ; to all others, steeped in infiitu- 
ation ; the gods smile as they look forward to the crisia 
of cure ; to men, the woman seems an unfovely syren. ; to 
women, the man an effemmate boy. 

The other form, of intellectual companionship, has 
become more and more frec[«ent. Men engaged in pub- 
lic life, literary men, and artists, have often found in 
their wives companions and confidants in thought no less 
than in feeding. And, as the inteUeetual development of 
Woman has spread wider and risen higher, tbey have, 
not unfrequently, shared the same employment ; as in 
the case of Roland and his wife, who were friends in the 
household and -n the nation's councils, read, regulated 
home afiairs, or prepared public documents together, 
indifferently. It is very pleasant, in letters begun by 
Roland and finished by his wife, to see the harmony of 
mind, and tlie difference of nature ; one thought, but 
various ways of treating it. 

This is one of the best instances of a marriage of 

friendship. It was only friendship, whose basis was 

rateem ; probably neither party knew love, except by 

name. Roland was a good man, wortliy to esteem, and be 

7 
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esteemed; his wife as desei'ving of adn.iration an atle to 
do without it. 

Madame Roland is tlie fairest spe<;imeii we yet have of 
her chis3 ; as clear to discern her aim, as valiant to pur- 
sue it, as Spenser's Britomaxt ; austerely set apart from 
all that did not belong to her, whether as Woman or as 
mind. She is an antetype of a class to which the coming 
time will afford a field — the Spartaji matron, brought by 
the culture of the age of books to intelleetual consciousness 
and expansion. Self-sufficingness, strength, and clear- 
sightedness were, in her, combined with a power of deep 
and calm affection. She, too, would have given a son or 
husband the device for his shield, " Eetum with it or upon 
it ; " and this, not because she loved little, but much. 
The page of her life is one of unsullied dignity. Her 
appeal to posterity is one against the injustice of those 
who committed such crimes in the name of Liberty. 
She makes it in behalf of herself and her husband. I 
woald put beside it, on the shelf, a little volume, contain- 
ing a similar appeal from the verdict of contemporaries to 
that of mankind, made by Godwin in behalf of his wife, 
the celebrated, the by most men detested, Mary Wol- 
stonecraft. In liis view, it was an appeal from the injus- 
tice of those who did such wrong in the name of virtue. 
Were this little book interesting for no other cause, it 
would be so for the genei-ous affection evinced under the 
peculiar circumstances. This man had courage to love 
and honor tiiis woman in the fiice of the world's sentence, 
and of all that was repulsive in her own past history. 
Ho believed he saw of what soul she was, and that the 
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impulses she liad struggled to act out were noble, though 
the opinions to which they had led might not be thor- 
oughly weighed. He loved her, and he defended her for 
the meaning and tendency of her inner life. It was a 
good fact. 

Mary Wolstonecraft, like Madame Dudevant (com- 
monly known as George Sand) in our day, yms a woman 
i better proved the need of aome new 
1 of Womftn's Rights thau anything she 
wrote. Snch beings as these, rich in genius, of most 
tender sympathies, capable of high virtue and a chastened 
harmony, ought not to find themselves, by birth, in a 
place so naiTow, that, in breaking bonds, they become 
outlaws. "Were there as much room in the world for 
such, as in Spenser's poem for Britomart, they would not 
run their heads so wildly against the walls, but prize 
their shelter rather. They find their way, at last, to 
light and air, but the world will not take off the brand it 
has set upon them. The champion of the Rights of 
Woman found, in Godwin, one who would plead that 
cause like a brother. He who delineated with such pur- 
ity of traits the form of Woman in the Marguerite, of 
whom the weak St. Leon could never leai'n to be worthy, 
— a pearl indeed whose price was above rubies, — was not 
false in life to the faith by which he had hallowed his 
romance. He acted, aa he wrote, like a brother. This form 
of appeal rarely fails to touch the basest man : — " Are 
you acting toward other women in the way you would have 
men act towards yoiu' sister? " George Sand smokes, wears 
male attire, wishes to bo addressed as '■ Mon frere ; " — 
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perhaps, if she found those who were as brothers indeed, 
she would not care whether she were hi'other or sister,* 
We rejoice to see that she, who expresses such a pain- 
ful C3nt«nipt for men in most of her works, as shows she 
mt^t have known great wrong from them, depicts, in " La 
Koche Mauprat," a man raised by the workings of love 
from the depths of savage sensualism to a moral and in- 
tellectual life. It was love for a pure object, lor a stead- 
fast woman, one of those who, the Italian said, could 
make the " stair to heaven." 

This author, beginning like the many in assault upon 
bad institutions, and external ills, yet deepening the 
experience through comparative freedom, sees at last 
tliat the only efficient remedy must come from individual 
character. These had institutions, indeed, it may always 
be replied, prevent individuals from forming good char- 
acter, therefore we must remove them. Agreed; yet 
keep steadily the higher aim in view. Could you clear 
away all the bad forms of society, it is vain, unless the 
individual begin to be ready for better. There must be 
a parallel movement in these two branches of life. And 
all the rules left by Moses availed less to further the best 
life than the living example of one Messiah. 

Still the mind of the age struggles confusedly with 
these problems, better discerning as yet the iU it can 
DO longer hear, than tlie good by which it may super- 

* A note appended by roj sister in this place, in tie first edition, is 
here omitt«d, because it is incorporated in anotlier article in this vol- 
ume, ti-caiing of (Jeorge Soiid more at length. — [Ed,] 
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sede it But women like Sand will speai now and can- 
not be silenced; their charactera and their eloqueDce 
alike foretell an era when such as they shall easier leam 
to lead true lives. But though such forebode, not such 
shall be parents of it.* Those who would reform the 
world must show that they do not speak in the heat of 
wild impulse ; their lives must bo unstained by pas- 
sionate error ; they must be severe lawgivers to them- 
selves. They must be religious students of the divine 
purpose ivith regai-d to man, if they would not confound 
the foncies of a day with the requisitions of eternal good. 
Their liberty must be tlie liberty of law and knowledge. 
But as to the ti-ansgressions against custom which have 
caused such outcry against those of noble intention, it 
may be observed that the resolve of Eloisa to be only the 
mistress of Abelard, was that of one who saw in practice 
around her the contract of man-iage made the seal of 
degradation. Shelley feared not to be fettered, unless so 
to be was to be felse. Wherever abi:^es are seen, the 
timid will suffer ; the bold will protest. But society has 
a right to outlaw them till she has revised her law ; and 
tliis she must be taught to do, by one who speaks with 
authority, not in anger or haste. 

If Godwin's choice of the calumniated autlioress of the 
" Eights of Woman," for his honored wife, be a sign of 
a new era, no less so is an article to which I have alluded 
some pagra hack, published five or six years ago in one 
of the English Reviews, where the writer, in doing full 
justice to Eloisa, shoira his bitter regret that she lives not 

'jlppendis E. 
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now to loi'e him, who might have knomi better how to 
prize her love than did the egotistical Abelard. 

These marriage, tlieae characters, with all their im- 
perfections, express an onward tendency. They speak 
of aspiration of soul, of energy of mind, seeking clear- 
ness and freedom. Of a like promise are the tracts lately 
published by Goodivyn Barmby (the European Pariah, 
as he calls binself) and hia wife Catharine. Whatever 
we may thmk of their measures, we see in them wed- 
lock ; the two minds are wed by the only contract that 
can permanently avail, that of a eonmion faith and a 
common purpose. 

We might mention instances, nearer homo, of minds, 
partners in work and in life, sharing together, on equal 
terms, public and private interests, and which wear not, 
on any side, the aspect of offence shown by those last- 
named : persoi'^ who steer straight onward, yet, in our 
comparatively free life, have not been obliged to run tbeir 
heads against any wall. But the principles which guide 
them might, under petrified and oppressive institutions, 
have made them warlike, paradoxical, and, in some sense, 
Pariahs. The phenomena are difierent, the law is the 
same, in all these cases. Men and women have been 
obliged to build up their house anew from the very foun- 
dation. If they found stone ready in tlie quarry, they 
took it peaceably ; otherwise they alarmed the country 
by pulling down old towers to get materials. 

These are all instances of marriage as intellectual 
companionship. The parties meet mind to mind, and a 
mutual tiiist is produced, wliich can buckler them against 
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» million. They work together for a common purpose, 
and, in all these instances, witli the same implement, — 
the pen. The pen and the writing-desk furnish forth aa 
naturally the retirement of Woman as of Man. 

A pleasing expression, in this kind, is afforded by die 
union in the names of the Howitts. William and Mary 
Howitt we heard named together for years, supposing 
them to be brother and sister ; the equality of labors and 
i-eputation, even so, was auspicious ; more so, now we find 
them man and wife. In his late work on Germany, 
Howitt mentions his wife, with pride, as one among the 
constellation of distinguished English-women, and in a 
graceful, simple manner. And still we contemplate with 
pleasure the partnership in literature and affection be- 
tween the Howitta, — the congenial pursuits and produc- 
tions — the pedestrian tours wherein the married pair 
showed that marriage, on a wide enough basis, does not 
destroy the " ineshaustible " entertainment which lovers 
find in one another's company. 

In naming tliese inataaees, I do not mean to imply 
that community of employment is essential to the union 
of hi^band and wife, more than to the union of friends. 
Harmony exists in difference, no less than in likeness, if 
only the Bamo key-note govern both parts. Woman the 
poem, Man the poet ! Woman the heart, Man the head ! 
Such divisions are only important when they are never 
to be transcended. If nature is never bound down, nor 
the voice of inspiration stifled, that is enough. We are 
pleased that women should write ami speak, if they feel 
need of it, from having something to tell ; but silence for 
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ages would be no miafortune, if that silence be from 
divine conuHand, and not from Man'a tradition. 

Wliile GoetK Von Berlichingen rid^ to battle, iiis wife 
is busy in tke kitchen ; but difference of occupation does 
not prevent that community of inward life, that perfect 
esteem, with which he says, 

" Whom Ooil loves, to him gives he suoh a wife."' 

Manzoni thus dedicates his " Adelehi," 

" To his beloved and venerated wife, Enrichetta Luigia 
Blondel, who, with conjugal affection and maternal wis- 
dom, has preserved a virgin mind, the author dedicates 
this 'Adelehi,' grieving that he could not, by a more 
splendid and more durable monument, honor the dear 
name, and the memory of so many virtues." 

The relation could not he fairer, nor more equal, if she, 
too, had written poems. Tet the position of the parties 
might have been the reverse as well ; tlie Woman might 
have sung the deeds, given voice to the life of the Man, 
and beauty would have been the result ; as we see, in pic- 
ture of Arcadia, the nymph singing to the shepherds, or 
the shepherd, with his pipe, alluring the nymphs ; either 
makes a good picture. The sounding lyre requires not 
muscular strength, but energy of soul to animate the 
hand which would control it. Nature seema to dehght 
in varying the arrangements, aa if to show that she will 
be fettered by no rule ; and we must admit the same v ai le- 
ties that she admits. 

The fourth and highest grade of marriage union is the 
religious, which may be expressed as pilgrimage toward 
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a coajnoii shrine. This includes tlie others : liomc sym- 
pathies and household wisdom, for these pilgrims must 
know how to assist etich other along the dusty way ; 
intellectual communion, for how sad it would be on such 
a journey to have a companion to whom you could not 
communicate your thoughts and aspirations as ttey 
Sprang to life ; who would have no feeling for the pros- 
pects that open, more and more glorions as we advance ; 
who would never see the flowers that may te gathered by 
the most industi-ious traveller ! It must include all these. 

Such a fellow-pilgrim Count Zinzendorf seems to have 
found in his countess, of whom he thus writes : 

"Twenty-five years' experience has shown me that 
just the help-meet whom I have is the only one that could 
suit my vocation. Who else could have so carried 
through my tamily affeirs? Who lived so spotlessly 
before the world ? Who so wisely aided me in my rejec- 
tion of a. dry morality ? Who so clearly set aside the 
Pharisaism which, as years passed, threatened to creep 
in among us? Who so deeply discerned aa to the spirits 
of deli^ion which sought to bewilder us ? Who would 
have governed my whole economy so wisely, ridily and 
hospitably, when circumstances commanded ? Who have 
taken indifferently the part of servant or mistress, with- 
out, on the one side, affecting an especial spirituality ; on 
the other, being sullied by any worldly pride ? Who, in 
a community where all ranks are eager to be on a level, 
would, , from wise and real causes, have knonn how 
to mail tain inwaid and outward distinctions ? Who, 
without a murmur, have seen her husband encounter 
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such dangers by land and sea ? Who undertaken with 
him, and sustained, such astonishing pilgrimages? 
"Who, amid such difficultly, would have always held up 
her head and aupported me? Who found such vast 
sums of money, and acquitted them on her own credit? 
And, finally, who, of all humnn beings, could so well 
understand and interpret to others my inner and outer 
being as this ono, of such nobleness in her way of think- 
ing, such great intellectual capacity, and so free from the 
theological perplexities that enveloped me ! " 

Let any one peruse, with all intentness, the linea- 
ments of tliis portrait, and see if the husband had not 
reason, with this air of solemn rapture and conviction, to 
challenge comparison ? We are reminded of the majestic 
cadence of the line whose feet step in the just proportion 
of Humanity, 

" Daughter of God and Man, accomplished Eve ! " 

An obaeiTer* adds this testimony : 

"We may, in many marriages, regard it as the best 
arrangement, if the man has 30 much advantage over his 
wife, that she can, without much thought of her own, be 
led and directed by him as by a father. But it was not 
so with the count and his consort. She was not made to 
be a copy ; she was an original ; and, while she loved and 
honored him, she thought for herself, on all subjects, 
with so ranch intelligence, that he could and did look on 
her as a sister and friend also." 

Compare with this refined specimen of a religiously 

* Spaiigenberg. 
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civilized life the following imperfect sketch of a, North 
American Indian, and we shall see that the same causes 
will always produce the same results. The Flying 
Pigeon (Ratchewaine) was the wife of a barbarous chief, 
who had six others ; bat she was his only tme wife, 
heeause the only one of a strong and pure character, and, 
having this, inspired a veneration, as like as the mind of 
the man permitted to that inspired by the Countess Zin- 
zendorf. She died when her son was only four years 
old, yet left on hia mind a feeling of reverent lovo worthy 
the thought of Christian chivalry. Grown to manhood, 
he shed tears on seeing her portrait. 

THE TLlIMi PI ECN 

Ritchcw une was chaste mild gentle m Iti di^po'.i 
tion kind ^eneioui ind deputed to her hush vnd A 
harsh woid was neier known to pioceed fiom her mouth , 
noi w is she e^er known to be m a pao^ion Mahaskah 
U'*L 1 to sty of hei aftei hei death that her hand was 
shut wlen th se who d 1 not wint cime mto hei pres 
ence 1 ut when the leally poor cime m it wis hke a, 
btrainei full of hole? letting all she held m it pass 
through In the exercise of gtneroiis feeling she was 
uniform It was not mdehted for its exeicise to whim 
noi cajiioe nor paitiility No mattei of what nition 
the ipplicaiit for her bounty vtoit oi whether it wai or 
peace with hei nation if he were hungry she te 1 lum 
if nikel she clothetl him and if houseless she ^a\e 
1 ira si eltei The continue 1 cxcrc se of this gen rous 
Lei n^ 1 cpt hei joji \.nd she has 1 een known to give 
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away her last blanket — all the honey that was in the 
lodge, tlie last bladder of bear's oil, and the last piece of 
dried meat. 

" She ivas scrupulously exact in tlie observance of all 
the religious rites wtich her feith imposed upon her. 
Her conscience is represented to have been extremely 
tender. She often feared that her acts were displeasing 
to the Great Spirit, when she would blacken her fi>ce, 
and retire to some lone place, and fast and pray." 

To those traits should be added, but for want of room, 
anecdotes which show the quick decision and vivacity of 
her mind. Her face was in harmony with this combina- 
tion. Her brow is as ideal and the eyes and lids as 
devout and modest as the Italian picture of the Madonna, 
while the lower part of the face has the simplicity and 
childish strengtli of the Indian race. Her picture presents 
the finest specimen of Indian beauty we have ever seen. 
Such .a. Woman is the sister and friend of all beings, as 
the worthy Man is their brother and helper. 

With like pleasure we survey the pajrs wedded on the 
eve of miBsionary effort They, indeed, are fellow-pil- 
grims on the well-made road, and whether or no they 
accomplish all they hope for the aad Hindoo, or the 
nearer savage, we feel that in the burning waste their 
love ia iike to be a healing dew, in the forlorn jungle a 
tent of solace to one another. They meet, as children 
of one Father, to read together one book of instruction. 

We must insert in this connection the most beautiful 
picture presented by ancient literature of wedded love 
under this noble form. 
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It is from the romance in which Xenophon, the chival- 
roiia Greek, pveasnts his ideal of what human natuTe 
should he. 

The generals of Cyrus had taken captive a princess, a 
woman of unequalled beauty, and hastened to prraent her 
to the prmee as that part of the spoil he would think 
most worthy of his acceptance. Cyrus visits the lady, 
and is filled with immediate admiration by the modesty 
and majesty with which she receives him. He finds 
her name is Panthea, and that she is the wife of Abra- 
datus, a young king whom she entirely loves. He protects 
her as a sister, in hb camp, till he can restore her to her 
husband. 

After the first transpoiis of joy at this reiinion, the 
heart of Panthea is bent on showing her love and grati- 
tude to her magnanimous and delicat* protector. And 
as she has nothing so pi-ecious to give as the aid of Ab- 
radatus, that is what she most wishes to offer. Her hus- 
band is of one soul with her in this, as in all things. 

The dracription of her gi-ief and self-destruction, after 
the death which ensued upon this devotion, I have seen 
quoted, but never that of their parting when she sends 
him forth to battle. I shall copy both. If they have 
been read by any of my readera, they may be so again 
with profit in this connection, for never were the heroism 
of a true Woman, and the purity of love in a true mar- 
riage, painted in colors more delicate and more lively. 

" The chariot of Abradatus, that had four perches and 
eight horses, waa completely adorned for him ; and when 
he waa going to put on his linen corslet, which was a sort 
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of armor used by those of his country, Paiithea brought 
him a goUen helmet, aud arm-piecea, broad bracelets for 
hia wriste, a purple habit that reached down to his feet, 
and hung in folds at the bottom, and a cr^t dyed of a 
violet color. These things she had made, unknown to 
her huahand, and by tating the measure of hia armor. 
He wondered when he saw them, and inquired thus of 
Panthea ; ' And have you made me these arms, woman, 
by. destroying your own ornaments?' 'No,by Jove!' 
said Panthea., ' not what is the most valuable of them ; 
for it is you, if you appear to others to be what I think 
you, that will be my greatest ornament.' And, saying 
that, she put on him the armor, and, though she endeav- 
ored to conceal it, tlie tears poured down her cheeks. 
When Abradatus, who was before a man of fine appear- 
ance, ivaa aet out in these arms, he appeared the most 
beautiful and noble of all, especially being likewise so by 
nature. Then, taking the reins from the driver, he was 
just preparing to mount the chariot, when Panthea, after 
she had desired all tliat were there to retire, thus said : 

" ' Abradatus ! if ever there was a woman who had a 
greater regard to her husband than to her own soul, I 
believe you know that I am such an one : what need I 
therefore speak of diinga in particular ? for I I'eckon that 
my actions have convinced you more than any words I 
can now use. And yet, though I stand thus affected 
toward you, as you know I do, I swear, by this friendship 
of mine and youra, that I certainly would rather choose 
to be put under ground jointly with yon, approving your- 
self a brave man, than to live with you in disgi"acc and 
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the noblc&t tiiiEj^s Tlion I tliink tint we hoth he undei 
greit obligations to Cyrus that when I was •vcaitHe 
and chosen out foi himself he thcu^^ht fit to ticat me 
neither as t. -.lave noi, indeed, as t. wumm of mean 
account hut he took and kepi; me for you as if I n ere 
his Irothci a wife BlmIcs ■nhcn AriipLS who t^'w my 
guirl wtnt away fiom him Ipiomised him thit if ho 
would allow mc to send fcr you you would come to him 
anl appio\L jouiaclt i much bettei ani moie fiithfil 
friend than Araspes.' 

"Thus she spoke; and Ahradatus, being struck with 
admiration at her discourse, laying his hand gently on 
her head, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, made this 
prayer : ' Do thou, greatest Jove ! grant me to appear 
a hushand worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of 
Cyrus, who haa done us so much honor ! ' 

' ' Having said this, he mounted the chariot by the door 
of the driver's seat ; and, after he had got up, whon die 
di-iver shut the door, Pandiea, who had now no other 
way to salute him, kissed the seat of the chariot. The 
chariot then moved, and she, unknown to him, followed, 
till Abradatus turning about, and seeing her, said : ' Take 
courage, Panthea ! Pare yon happily and well, and now 
go your ways.' On this her women and servants carried 
her to her conveyance, and, laying hei' down, concealed 
her by throwing tlio covering of a tent over her. The 
people, though Ahradatus and his chariot made a noblo 
spectacle, were not able to look at him till Panthea was 
gone." 
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After the battle — 

" Oynis calling to some of his servants, ' Tell me, said 
he, ' has a,nj one seen Abradatus ? for I admire that he 
now does not appear.' One replied, ' My sovereign, it is 
because he is not liviog, but died io the battle as he broke 
in with his chariot on the Egyptians. All the rest, ex- 
cept his particnlar companions, they say, turned off when 
they saw the Egyptians' compact body. His wife is now 
said to have taken up his dead body, to have placed it 
in the carriage that slie herself was conveyed in, and to 
have brought it hither to some place on the river Pa«tolus, 
and her servants are digging a grave on a certain eleva^ 
tioa. They say that his wife, after setting him out with 
all the ornaments she has, is sitting on the ground with 
his head on her knees,' Cyrus, hearing this, gave him- 
self a blow on the thigh, mounted his horse at a leap, and, 
taking with him a thousand horse, rode away to this scene 
of afBiction ; but gave orders to Gadatas and Giobryas to 
take with them all the rich ornaments pi-oper for a friend 
and an excellent man deceased, and to follow after him ; 
and whoever had herds of cattle with him, he ordered 
them to take both oxen, aud horses, and slieep in good 
number, and to bring them away to the plaee where, by 
inquiry, tliey should find him to be, that he might sacri- 
fice these to Abradatus. 

" As soon as he saw the woman sitting on the ground, 
and the dead body there lying, ho shed tears at the 
afflicting sight, and said : ' Alafl ! thou brave and faithful 
soul, hiist thou left ua, and art thou gone ? ' At the 
same time be took him by the riglit hand, and the hand 
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of the deceased came away, for it had been cut off ivith it 
sword by the Egyptians. He, at the sight of this, hecajjie 
yet much more concerned tlian before. The woman 
shrieked out in a lamentable manner, and, taking the 
hand from Cyrus, kissed it, fitted it to its proper place 
again, as well ae she could, and said : ' The rest, Cyrus, 
is in the same condition, but what need you see it? 
And I know that I was not one of the least concerned in 
these his sufferings, and, perhaps, you were not less so ; 
for I, fool that I was ! frequently exhorted him to behave 
in such a manner as to appear a friend to you, worthy of 
notice ; and I know he never thought of what he himself 
should suffer, but of what he should do to please you. 
He is deadj therefore,' said she, ' without reproach, audi, 
who urged him on, sit here alive.' Cyrus, sliedding tears 
for some time in silence, then spoke : — ' He has died, 
woman, the noblest death ; for he has died victorious ! 
Do yon adorn him with th^e things that I furnish you 
with.' (Gobryas and Gadatas were then come up, and 
had brought rich oraaments in great abundance with 
them.) ' Then,' said be, ' be assured that he shall not 
want respect and honor in all other things ; but, over 
and above, multitudes sliall concur in raising him a 
monument that shall be worthy of us, and all the satt-i- 
fices shall be made him that are proper to bo made in 
honor of a brave man. Ton shall not be left dratitute, 
but, for the sake of your modesty and every otiicr virtue, 
I will pay you all otlier honors, as well as place tiiose 
about you who will conduct you wherever you please. 
Do ycu but make it known to me where it is tliat you 
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desire to be conveyed to.' And Pantliea replied : ' Eo 
confident, Oyrua, I ivill not conceal from yon to whom 
it is that I desire to go.' 

"He, having said this, went away with great pity for 
her that she should iiave lost such a husband, and for 
the man that he should have left such a wife behind liim, 
never to see her moro. Panthoa then gave orders for her 
servants to retii-e, ' till auch time,' said she, ' as I shall 
have lamented my husband as I please.' Her nurse she 
bid to stay, and gave orders that, when she waa dead, 
she would wrap her and her husband up in one mantle 
togetlier. The nurse, after having repeatedly be^ed her 
not to do this, and meeting with no success, but observing 
her to grow angry, sat herself down, breaking out into 
tears. She, being beforehand provided with a sword, 
killed heraelf, and, laying her head down on her hus- 
band's breast, she died. The nurse set up a lamentable 
cry, and covered them both, as Panthea had directed. 

" Cyrus, as soon as he was informed of what the woman 
had done, being eti-uck with it, went to help her if ho 
could. The servants, three in number, seeing what had 
been done, di-ew their swords and killed themselves, as 
they stood at the place where she had ordered them. 
And the monument is now siud to have been raised by 
continuing the mound on to the servants ; and on a pillar 
above, they say, the names of the man and woman were 
written in Syriac letters. 

"Below were three pillars, and they were inscribed 
thus, ' Of the servants.' Cyrus, when he came to tliis 
melancholy scene, was struck with admiration of the 
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woman, and, having lamented over !ier, iveiit away. He 
took care, as was proper, that all the funeral rites should 
be paid them in the nohlest manner, and the monument, 
they say, was raised up to a very great size." 

These he the ancients, who, so many assert, had no 
idea of the dignity of Woman, or of marriage. Such love 
Xenophoa could paint as subsisting between those who 
after death " would see o^e another never more." Thou- 
sands of years have passed since, and with the reception 
of the Cross, tlie nations assume the belief that those who 
part thus may meet again and forever, if spiritually fitted 
to one another, as Abradatus and Panthea were, and yet 
do we see such marriages among them? If at all, how 
often? 

I must quote two more short passages from Xeoophon, 
for he is a writer who pleases me ■well. 

Cyrus, receiving the Armenians whom he had con- 
quered — 

" ' Tigrancs,' said he, ' at what rate would you pur- 
chase the regaining of your wife ? ' Now 'I'igranca 
happened to be but lately married, and had a very great 
love for his wife." (That clause perhaps sounds modern^ 

"'Cyrus,' said he, 'I would ransom her at the ex- 
pense of my life,' 

" ' Take then your oivn to yourself/ said he. * * * 

" When they came homL, one talked of Cj lus wisdom, 
another of his patience and lesoluhon, another of his 
mildness. One spoke of his beauty and smiUnc^s of his 
pci^on, and, on that, Tigiines a-^ked his wife, 'And 
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do you, Armenian dfunc, think Cyjaia handsome ? ' 
'Tmly,' said she, 'I did not looii at hhn.' 'At 
whom, then, did you look 7 ' said Tignmea. ' At him 
who said that, to save me from servitude, he ivould ran- 
som me at the expeise of his own life.' " 

From the Banquet. — 

" Socrates, who observed her with pleasure, said, 'This 
young girl has confirmed me in the opinion I have had, 
for a long time, that the female sex are nothing inferior 
to ours, excepting only in strength of body, or, perhapg, 
!S of judgment' " 



In tlie Economics, the manner in ivhidi the husbaud 
gives counsel to his young wife presents the model of 
politenese and refinement. Xenophon is thoroughly the 
gentleman ; gentle in breeding and in soul. All the men 
he describes ai'e so, while the shades of maimer are dis- 
tinctly marked. There is tlie serene dignity of Socrates, 
with gleams of playfulness thrown across its cool, religious 
shades, the princely mildness of Cyrus, and the more 
domestic elegance of the husband in the Economics. 

There is no way that men sin more agaii^t refinement, 
as well as discretion, dian in their conduct toward their 
■wives. Let them look at the men of Xenophon. Snch 
ivould know how \o give counsel, for they would know how 
to receive it. They would feel that the most intimate 
relations claimed most, not least, of refined courtesy. 
They would not suppose that confidence justified careless- 
ness, nor the reality of aflection want of delicacy in the 
expression of it. 
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Such men would be too wise to bide their affoirs fram 
tlie wife, and then expect hor to act as if she knew them. 
They would know that, if she is expected to face calam- 
ity with courage, she must be instructed and tnisted 
in prosperity, or, if they had foiled in wise confidence, 
such as the hnshand shows in the Economics, they would 
be ashamed of anger or querulous surprise at the results 
that naturally follow. 

Such men would not be exposed to the had influence 
of bad wives ; for all wives, bad or good, loved or 
unloved, inevitably influence their husbands, from the 
power tlieir position not merely gives, but necessitates, 
of coloring evidence and infusing feelings in hours when 
ihe — patient, shall I call him ? — is off his guard. 
Those who miderstand the wife's mind, and think it worth 
while to respect her springs of action, know better where 
they are. But to the bad or thoughtless man, who lives 
carelessly and irreverently so near another mind, the 
wrong he does daily back upon himself recoils. A Cyrus, 
an Abradatus, knows where he stands. 

But to return to the thread of my subject. 
Another sign of the times is famished by tlie triumphs 
of Female Authorship, These have been great, and are 
constantly increasing. Women have taken possession of so 
many provinces foi" which men had pronounced them unfit, 
that, though these still declare there are some inaccessible 
to them, it.ia difficult to say just where they must stop. 

The shining names of fomous women have cast light 
upon the path of the sex, and many obstructions have 
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been removed. Wlion a Montague could barn bcttei 
than her brother, and use her lore afterwards to such 
purpose as an observer, it seemed amiss to hinder 
■women from preparing tbemselvea to see, or from see- 
ing all they could, when prepared. Since Someryille 
has achieved so much, will any young girl be prevented 
from seeking a knowledge of the physical sciences, if she 
wishes it? De Stael's name was not so clear of offence ; 
she could not forget the Woman in the tliought ; while she ' 
was instructing jou as a mind, she wished to be admired 
as a Woman ; sentimental tears often dimmed the eagle 
glance. Her intellect, too, with all its splendor, trained 
in a drawing-room, fed on flattery, was tainted and 
flawed ; yet its beams make the obscurest school-house in 
New England warmer and lighter to the little rugged 
girls who are gathered together on its wooden bench. 
They may never through life hear her name, but she is 
not the less their benefectress. 

The influence has been such, tliat the aim certainly is, 
now, in arranging school instruction for girls, to give 
them as fair a field as boys. As yet, indeed, these 
arrangements are made with little judgment or reflection ; 
just as the tutors of Lady Jane Grey, and other distin- 
guished women of her time, taught them Latin and 
Greek, because they knew nothing else themselves , so 
now the improvement in the education of girls is to be 
made by giving them young men as teachers, who only 
teach what has been taught themselves at college, while 
methods and topics need revision for these new subjects, 
which could better be made by those who had experienced 
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the same ivaiita. Women are, often, at the head of these 
institutioiia ; hut they have, as yet, seldom been thinking 
women, capable of organizing a new whole fov the ■wants 
of the time, and choosing persons to officiate in tlio depart- 
ments. And when some portion of instruction of a good 
sort is got from the school, the far gi-eater proportion 
which is infused from the general atmosphere of society 
contradicts its purport. Yet hooka and a little element- 
ary instruction are not furnished in vain. Women are 
better aware how great and rich the universe is, not so 
easily blinded by narrowness or partial views of a home 
circle. " Her mother did so before her " is no longer a 
sufficient excuse. Indeed, it was never received aa an 
excuse to mitigate the severity of censure, hut was 
adduced as a reason, rather, why there should be no effort 
made for reformation. 

Whether much or little has been done, or will be done, 

— whether women will add to the talent of narration the 
power of systematizing, — '■ whether they will carve 
marble, as well as draw and paint, — is not iiaportant. 
But that it should be acknowledged that tliey have intel- 
lect which needs developing — that they should not be 
considered complete, if beings of affection and habit alone 

— is important. 

Yet even this acknowledgment, rather conquei-ed by 
Woman than proffered by Man, has been sullied by the 
usual selfishneib Too much is sa d of women being better 
=duaited that they miy 1 ecome better companions and 
mothei fo} m( i They ^ihoull 1 e fit for such compan- 
i nslu]- anl wo ha\e nentontl with satisfaction, in- 
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stances where it liaa been established. Earth Imoivs nc 
fairer, holier relation than that of a mother. It is one 
which, rightly understood, must both promote and 
require tlie highest attainments. But a being of infinite 
scope must not he treated with an exclusive view to any 
one relation. Give the soul free course, let the organiza- 
tion, both of body and mind, he freely developed, and 
the being will be fit for any and every i-ektion to which 
it may be called. The intellect, no more than the sense 
of hearing, is to be cultivated merely that Woman may be 
a more valuable companion to Man, but because the Power 
who gave a power, by its mere existence signifies that it 
must he brought out toward perfection. 

In this I'egard of self-dependence, and a greater sim- 
plicity and fulness of being, we must hail as a prelimi- 
nary tJie increase of the class contemptuously designated 
as "old maids." 

We cannot wonder at the aversion with which old 
bachelors and old maids have been regarded. Marriage 
is the natural means of forming a sphere, of taking root 
in the eai-th ; it requires more strength to do this widiout 
such an opening ; very many have failed, and their im- 
perfections have been in every one's way. They have 
been more partial, more harsh, more officious and imper- 
tinent, than those compelled by severer friction to rendei- 
themselves endurable. Those who have a more fall expe- 
rience of the instincts have a distrust as to whether the 
unmarried can be thoroughly human and humane, such aa 
is hinted in the saying, " Old maids' and bachelors' chil- 
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ilrcii arc ivell careJ for," wliich derides at once their 
ignorance and tlicir pi-esumption. 

Xet the husiness of society has become so complex, 
that it could now scarcely be carried on without the pres- 
ence of these despised auxiliaries ; and detachments from 
the army of aunts and uncles are wanted to stop gaps in 
every hedge. They rove about, mental and moral Ish- 
maelites, pitching their tents amid the fixed and orna- 
mented homes of men. 

In a striking variety of forn^, genius of late, hoth at 
home and abroad, has paid its ti'ibute to tie character of 
the Aunt and the Uncle, recognizing in these pe.rsonages 
tlio spiritual parents, who have supplied defects in the 
treatment of the busy or careless actual parents. 

They also gain a wider, if not so deep experience. 
Those who are not intimately and permanently linked 
with others, are thrown npon themselves ; and, if tliey 
do not there find peace and incessant life, there is none 
to flatter them that they are not very poor, and very 
mean. 

A position which so constantly admonishes, may be of 
inestimable benefit. The person may gain, undiatracted 
by otiier relationships, a closer communion with the one. 
Snch a use is made of it by saints and sibyls. Or she 
may be one of the lay sisters of charity, a canoness, 
bound by an inward vow, — or the useful drudge of all 
men, the Martha, much sought, little prized, — or the 
intellectual interpreter of the varied life she sees ; the 
Urania of a half-formed ivorld's twilight. 

Or she may combine all these. Not ■ 
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cose that she may please a Imsband," a frail and Jmitel 
being, her thoughts may turn to tlie centre, and she may, 
by steadfast contemplation entering into the secret of 
truth and love, use it for the good of all men, instead of a 
chosen few, and interpret through it all the forms of life. 
It is possible, perhaps, to be at once a priestly servant 
and a loving muse. 

Saints and geniuses have often chosen a lonely position, 
in the faith that if, undisturbed by the pressure of near 
ties, they would give themselves up to the mspiring spirit, 
it would enable them to understand and reproduce life 
better than actual experience could. 

How many "old maid8"take this high stand we cannot 
aay : it is an unhappy fact that too many who have come 
before the eye are gossips rather, and not always good- 
natured g(»sips. But if these aliuse, and none make the 
best of their vocation, yet it has not failed to produce 
some good results. It has been seen by others, if not by 
themselves, that beings, likely to be left alone, need ta 
be fortified and furnished within themselves ; and educa- 
tion and thought have tended more and more to regard 
these beings as related to absolute Being, as well as to 
others. It baa been seen that, as the breaking of no 
bond ought to destroy a man, so ought tlie missing of 
none to binder him from growing. And thus a circum- 
stance of the time, which springs rather froin its luxury 
than its purity, has helped to place women on the ti-ue 
platlbrm. 

Pei'haps the next generation, looking deeper into this 
matter, will find that contempt is put upon old maids, or 
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old women, at all, merdy liecaiise they do not use the 
elisir which would keep them always young Under its 
influence, a gem brightens yearly which is only seen to 
more advantage through the fissures Tune makes m the 
casket.* No one thinks of Michael Angelo'b Persican 
Sihyl, or St. Theresa, or Tasso's Leonora, or the Greek 
Ele«tra, as an old maid, more than of Michael Angelo or 
Canova as old bachelors, though all had reached the 
period in life's course appointed to take that degree. 

See a common woman at forty ; scarcely has she the 
remains of beauty, of any soft poetic grace which gave 
her attraction as Woman, which kindled the hearts of 
those who looked on her lo sparkling thoughts, or diffused 
round her a roseate air of gentle love. See her, who was, 
indeed, a lovely girl, in the coarse, full-blown dahlia 
flower of what is commonly matron-beauty, "fat, fiiir, 
and forty," showily dressed, and with manners a.3 broad 
and full as her fi-ill or satin cloak. People observe, 
" How well she is preserved ! " " She is a fine woman 
still," they say. This woman, whether as a duchess in 
diamonds, or one of our city dames in mosaics, charms 
the poet's heart no more, and would look much out 
of place kneeling before the Madonna. She " does 
well the honors of her house," — " leads society," — is, 
in short, always spoken and thought of upholstery-wise. 

Or see that 'care-worn face, from which every soft line 
is blotted, — those faded eyes, from which lonely tears 
have driven the flashes of fency, the mild white beam of 

* Appeiiiiis F. 
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a tender enthusiasm. This woman is not so oriiameotal 
to a tea-paity ; yet she -would please better, in picture. 
Tet surely she, no more tlian tlie other, looks as a human 
being should at the end of forty years. Forty years ! 
have they hound those hroivs witli no garland ? shed in 
the lamp no drop of ambrosial oil ? 

Not so looked the Iphigenia in Aulis. Her forty 
years had seen her in anguish, in sacrifiee, in utter lone- 
liness. But tliose pains were borne for her father and 
her country ; the sacrifice she had made pure for herself 
and tht«e around her. Wandering alone at night in the 
vestal solitude of her imprisoning grove, she has looked 
up through its " living summits " to the sters, which slied 
down into her aspect their own lofty melody. At forty 
she would not misbecome the marble. 

Not so looks the Persiea. She is witliered ; she is 
faded ; the drapery that enfolds her has in its dignity an 
angularity, 'too, that tells of age, of sorrow, of a stern 
resignation to the must. But her eye, that torch of the 
soul, is untamed, and, in the intensity of her reading, we 
see a soul invincibly young in fiiith and hope. Her age 
is her charm, for it is the night of the past that gives 
this beacon-fire leave to shino. Wither more and more, 
black Chrysalid ! thou dost but give the winged beauty 
time to mature ita splendors ! 

Not so looked Victoria Colonna, after her life of a 
great hope, and of ti-ue conjugal fidelity. She had been, 
not merely a bride, but a wife, and each hour had helped 
t<" plume the noble bird. A coronet of pearfe will not 
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shame her brow ; it is white and ample, a worthy altar 
for love and thought. 

Even among the North American Indians, a race of 
men a3 completely engaged ia mere instinctive life as 
almost any in the ivorld, and where each chief, keeping 
many wives as useful servants, of course looks with no 
kind eye on celibacy in Woman, it was escused in the fol- 
lowing instance mentioned by Mrs, Jameson. A woman 
dreamt in youth that she was betrothed to the Sun. She 
bnilt her a wigwam ajjart, filled it with emblems of her 
alliajice, and means of an independent life. There slie 
passed her days, sustained by her own exertions, and ta-uo 
to Ler supposed engagement. 

In any tribe, we believe, a woman, who lived as if she 
was beti'othed to the Sun, would be tolerated, and tlie 
rays which made her youth blossom sweetly, would crown 
her witli a halo in age. 

There is, on this subject, a nobler view than hereto- 
fore, if not the noblest, and improvement here must coin- 
cide with that in the view taken of marriage. ' ' We must 
have units before we can have union," says one of the ripe 
thinkers of the times. 

If larger intellectual resources begin to be deemed 
needful to Woman, still more is a spiritual dignity in her, 
or even the mere assumption of it, looked upon with 
respect Joanna Southcote and Mother Anne Lee ai'o 
3ure of a hand of disciples ; Ecstatiea, Dolorosa, of en- 
raptured believers who will visit thom in their lowly huts, 
and wait for days to revere them in their trances. Tho 
G>reign noble traverses land and sea to hear a few words 
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from the lips of the lowly peasant girl, whom he believea 
especially visited by the Most High. Very beautiful, in 
this way, waa the influence of the iiiralid of St. Peters- 
burg, as described by De Maistre. 

Mysticism, which may be defined as the brooding soul 
of the world, cannot feil of its oracular promise as to 
Woman. " The mothers," " The mother of all 
tMngs," are expressions of thought which lead the mind 
towards this aide of universal growth. Whenever a mys- 
tical whisper was heard, from Behmen down to St. 
Simon, sprang up the thought, that, if it he tme,as the 
legend says, that Humanity withers through a fault com- 
mitted by and a curse laid upon Woman, through her 
pure child, or influence, shall the new Adam, the redemp- 
tion, arise. Innocence is to be replaced by virtue, depend- 
ence by a willing submission, in the heart of tho Vii'gin- 
Mother of the new race. 

The spiritual tendency is toward the elevation of Wo- 
man, but the intellectual by itself is not so. Plato 
sometimes seems penetrated by that high idea of love, 
which considers Man and Woman as die two-fold expres- 
sion of one thought. This the angel of Swedcrihorg, the 
angel of the coming age, cannot surpass, but only explain 
more fully. But then again Plato, the man of intellect, 
treats Woman in the Republic as property, and, in the 
Timaens, says that Man, if he misuse the privileges of 
one life, shall be degraded into the form of Woman ; and 
then, if he do not redeem himself, into that of a bird. 
This, as I said above, expresses most happily how anti- 
pooticiil is this state of mind. Tor the poet, contemplat- 
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ing tlio world of things, selects various birds as tlie sym- 
bols of his most gi-aoioua and ethereal thoughis, just as 
he calls upon his genius as muse rather than as God. 
But the intelleefc, cold, is ever more masculine than 
feminine ; warmed by emotion, it rnslies toward mother- 
earth, and puts, on the forms of beauty. 

The electrical, ihe magnetic element in Woman has 
not been fairly brought out at any period. Everything 
alight be expected from it ; she has fiir more of it than 
Man. This is commonly expressed by saying that her 
intuitions are more rapid ajid more correct. Tou will 
often see men of high intellect absolutely stupid in regard 
to the atmospheric changes, the fine invisible linta which 
connect the forms of life around them, while common 
women, if pure and modest, so that a vulgar self do not 
overshadow tlie mental eye, will seize and delineate tliese 
with unerring discrimination. 

Women who combine this organization with creative 
genius ai-e very commonly unhappy at present. They 
see too much to act in conformity with those around them, 
and their quick impulses seem folly to those who do not 
discern the moliyes. This is an visual effect of the ap- 
parition of genius, whether in Man or Woman, but is more 
frequent with regard to the latter, because a harmony, 
an obvious order and self-reati-aining decorum, is most 
expected from her. 

Then women of genius, even more than men, are likely 
to be enslaved by an impassioned sensibility. The world 
repels them f.ore rudely, and they are of wearier bodily 
frame. 
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Those ho beem o e laden ■v th elect JC y f yht n 
th ae aio m I them When she n e ely e te 9 the 00 -a 
I am hat tl e I nch call /e use sa d a n of 
[.e ty fc 1 p,^ ^lll Idly h-uictei of uch a yoman 
Those lej h f ey and po e f 1 ot on ann 11 ed tl e 
CO 1 to of the n y te us fl 1 

Woe t su 1 omu lofinj he elt Imkelt b ch 
a n in bo Is too lo c It s the c le t of e o s 
He w 11 letest hei w th all the h tt© ne s of yo nled 
self love He n 11 take the wh le prej di;* of auhood 
upon hjmself, and, to the utmost of his power, jmpnson 
and torture her hy its imperious rigors. 

Tet, allow room enough, and the electric fluid will be 
found to invigorate and embellish, not destroy life. Such 
women are the great actresses, the songsters. Such traits 
we read in a late searching, though too French, analysis 
of the character of Mademoiselle Rachel, by a modem 
La Roehefoucault. The Greeks thus represent the 
muses ; they have not the golden serenity of Apollo ; 
they are ote/'flowed with thought; there is something 
ti'agic in their air. Such are the Sibyls of Guercino ; 
the eye is overfull of espr^sion, dilated and lustrous ; 
it seems to have drawn the whole being into it. 

Sickness is the frequent result of this overcharged 
existence. To this region, however misunderstood, or 
interpreted with presumptuous carelessness, belong the 
phenomena of magnetism, or mesmerism, as it is now 
oft«n called, where the trance of the Ecatatica purports 
to be produced by the agency of one human being oc 
another, instead of, as in her case, direct frcra the spirit. 
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The worMling has liis sneer at Urn as at the £ 
of religion. "'Ilie churcliea can alwaya be filled with 
■women" — "Show me a man in one of your magnetic 
states, and I will belieye." 

"Women are, indeed, the easy victims both of priest- 
craft and self-delusion ; but this would not bo, if the 
intellect was developed in proportion to the other powers. 
They would then have a regulator, and be more in equi- 
poise, yet must retain the same nervous susceptibility 
while their physical structure is such as it is. 

It is with just that hope that we welcome everything 
that tends to strengthen the fibre and develop the nature 
on more sides- When the intellect and affections are in 
harmony; when intellectual consciousne^ is calm and 
deep ; inspiration will not be confounded with fency. 

Tlien, " she ivlio advances 

With npturous, lyrical glances, 

Singing tlie song of the enrtli, auglng 
Its hjinn to the Gods," 

1VJ]1 not be pitied as a mad-woman, nor shnmk from as 
unnatural. 

The Greeks, who saw everything in forms, which we 
are trying to ascertain as law, and classify as cause, em- 
bodied all this in the form of Cassandra. Cassandra was 
only unfortunate in receiving her gitt too soon. The 
remarks, however, that the world still makes in such 
cases, are well expressed by the Greet dramatist. 

In the Trojan dames there are fine touches of nature 
with regard to Cassandra. Hecuba shows that mixture 
of shame and reverence that prosaic kindred always do 
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toward the inspired chiW. the poet, the electci.! sufferer for 
the rats. 

"Wlien the herald announces that Cassandra is chosen 
to be tne mistress of Agamemnon, Hecnha ajiswers, with 
indignation, hetrajing the pride and feith she involun- 
tarily felt in tliia daughter. 
'^Hec. Th« middeii of Phoebus, to whom tlie golden-haired 
Gave as a pvi-vilege a Tii^in life ! 
Tal. Love of the inspired maiden hath pierced hiro. 
IXee, Then ciiist away, myohiM, the sacred keys, and from tlij person 

The consecrated garlands which Uioa wearest." 
Yet, when, a moment after, Cassandra appears, sing- 
ing, wildly, her inspired song, Hecuba calls her, "My 
frantic child." 

Tet how graceful she is in her tragic ruptus, the 
chorus shows. 

" Chorus. How sweetly at thy house's ills tliou amirst. 

Chanting what, haply, thou wilt not show troe." 

If Hecuba dares not trust her highest instinct about 
her daughter, still leas can the vulgar mind of the herald 
Talthybius, a man not without feeling, but with no 
princely, no poetic blood, abide the wild, prophetic mo«] 
which insults all his prejudices. 

" Tul. The venerable, and that aoooanted wise. 
Is nothing better than tbat of no repute ; 
For the greatest king of all the Greeks, 
The dear aon of Atreus, is possessed with tlie love 
Of this mad-woman. I, indeed, am poor ; 
Tet I would not receive her to my bod. ' ' 
The royal Agamemnon could see the beauty of Oaa* 
Bandra ; he was not ati-aid of her prophetic gifts. 
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The best topic for a chapter on this subject, in the 
present day, would be tbc history of the Seercss of Pre- 
vorst, the best observed subject of magnetism in our pres- 
ent times, and who, like her ancestresses of Delphos, was 
roaaed to ecstasy or phi-ensy by the touch of the laurel. 

I observe in her case, and in one known to me here, 
that what might have been a gradual and gentle disclos- 
ure of remarkable powers was broken and jarred into 
disease by an unsuitable marriage. Both these persons 
were unfortunate in not undei-standing what was involved 
in this relation, but acted ignorantly, as their friends 
desired. They thought that this ivaa the inevitable des- 
tiny of Woman. But when engaged in the iSilse posi- 
tion, it was impossible for them to endure its dissonances, 
as tliose of less delicate perceptions can ; and the fine 
flow of life was checked and sullied. They grew sick : 
but, even so, learned and disclosed more than those in 
health ai-e wont to do. 

In such cases, worldlings sneer; but revei'ent men 
leam wondrous news, either from the person observed, or 
by thoughts caused in themselves by the observation. 
Fenelon learns from Guyon, Kemer from his Seei'esa, 
what we fain would know. But to appreciate such dis- 
closures one must be a cliild; and here the phi-aso, 
" women and children," may, perhaps, be interpreted 
aright, that only little children shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

All these motions of the time, tides tliat betoken a 
waxing moon, overflow upon our land. The world at 
large is reaflicr to let Woman loarn and manifest the 
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sapacitiea of her nature than it ever was before, and here 
is a less encumbered field aad freer air than anywhere 
else. And it ought to be so ; we ought to pay for Isar 
bella'a jewels. 

The names of nationa are feminine — ■ Keligion, Virtue 
and Victory are feminine. To those ivho have a super- 
stition, as to outward reigns, it is not without significauco 
tbat die name of tlie queen of our mother-land should at 
this crisis be Victoria, — Victoria the rirst. Perhaps to 
us it may be given to disclose the era thus outwardly 



Another Isabella too at this time ascends the throne. 
Might she open a new world to her sex ! But, probably, 
these poor little women are, least of any, educated to 
serve aa examples or inspirers for the rest. The Spanish 
queen is younger ; we know of her that she sprained her 
foot the other day, dancing in her private apartments ; of 
Victoria, that she I'eads aloud, in a distinct voice and 
agreeable manner, her addresses to Parliament on certain 
solemn days, and, yeai-ly, that she presents to the nation 
some new prop of royalty. These ladies have, very likely, 
been trained more completely to the poppet life than any 
other. The queens, who have been queens nideed, were 
trained by adverse circumstances to know the world 
around them and theur own powers. 

It is moving, while amusing, to read of tlie Scottish 
peasaiit measuring the print left by the queen's foot as 
she walks, and priding himself on its beauty. It is so 
natural to wish to find what is fair and precious m high 
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plaee=* — ■ so istoniahin^ to find the Bt iid u x glutton, 
or the Guelph i dallaid ui ffcsij 

In oui onn country, women sue in many lespe ts 
bettei situited than men Good books are allowed with 
moietimeto leail them Thej iie not so eaily loiced 
into the hustle of life noi ao weighed down by demands 
foi outward succcis The perpetual changes incident 
to om society make the blood ciiculate ticoly through 
the body politic and, if not favorable at piesent to the 
giace and bloom of life, they aie -.0 to a tivity it^ource, 
and ■noull be tj refiection but foi 1 low mateiiabat ten 
deney, fiom nhiLh the ^.^omen ait geneiilly exempt in 
themsehes though its existence among the men has a 
tendency to lepress then impulses and make them doubt 
then instinela, thus often pai dyzmg their iction duimg 
the best years 

But they haie time to thmk and no traditions chain 
them and few conventionalities compaied ivith what 
must be met in othti nationa There is no leason why 
they should not discovei that the secrets of nature are 
open the re^ehtions <.f the "puit waiting foi whoevei 
Will seek thtm When the mind a once awakened to 
this consciousness it wdl not 1 e restiamed by the htbits 
of the past but fly to seek the seeds ot a heavenly 
future. 

Their employments are more favorable to meditation 
than those of men. 

Woman is not addressed religiously here more than 
elsewhere. She is told that she should be worthy to bo 
tlie mother of a "Washington, or the companion of somo 
10 
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good man. But in many, many inatances, she has 
already learned that all bribes have the same flaw ; that 
truth and good are to bo sought solely for their own 
Bakes. And, already, an ideal sweetness floats over 
many forms, shines in many eyes. 

Already deep questions are put by young girls on the 
great theme : What shall I do to enter upon the eternal 
life? 

Men are very courteous to them. They praise tbem 
often, check them seldom. There is chivalry in the feel- 
ing toward "the ladies," which gives them the best seats 
in the stage-coach, frequent admission, not only to lec- 
tures of all sorts, hut to courts of justice, balls of legisla- 
ture, reform conventions. The newspaper editor " would 
bo better pleased that the Lady's Book should be filled 
up exclusively by ladies. It would then, indeed, be a 
true gem, worthy to be presented hy young men to the 
mistress of their affections." Can gallantry go further? 

In this country is venerated, wherever seen, tlie char- 
acter which Goethe spoke of as an Ideal, which ho saw 
actualized in his friend and patroness, the Grand Duch- 
ess Amelia : " The excellent woman is she, who, if the 
husband dies, can be a father to the children." And this, 
if read aright, tolls a great deal. 

Women who speak in public, if tliey have a moral 
power, such as has been felt from Angelina Grimke and 
Ahby Kelly, — -tliat is, if they speak for conscience' sake, 
to serve a cause which they hold sacred, ^ — -invariably 
subdue the prejudices of their hearers, and excite an 
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interest proportionate to the aversion with wliicli it had 
been the purpose to regsu-d tliem. 

A passage in a private letter so happilj illustrates this, 
that it must be inserted here. 

Abby Kelly in the Town-House of ■ , 

' The scene ivas not unheioic — to see that woman, 
tiuo to humimty anl hti own mture, a centre of rudo 
ojes anl tongues even gLntltmen feeling licensed to make 
part ot 1 species ot imb irjuiid a female out of her 
ipheic As she tcrk I ei oeat m the desk amid the great 
noise, and m the throng, full, like a wave, of something 
to ensue, I saw her humanity in a gentleness and unprc- 
tension, tenderly open to the sphere around her, and, had 
she not been supported by the power of the will of genu- 
ineness and principle, she woiild have failed. It led her 
to prayer, which, in Woman especially, is childlike ; sen- 
sibility and will going to the side of God and looking up 
to him ; and humanity was poured out in aspiration. 

" She acted like a gentle hero, with her mild decision 
and womanly calmness. All heroism is mild, and quiet, 
and gentle, for it is life and possession ; and combativeness 
and firmness show a want of actualne^. She is as ear- 
nest, fresh and simple, as when she first entered the 
cmsade. I think slie did much good, more than the men 
in her plaoe could do, for "Woman feels more as being and 
reproducing — this brings the subject more into home 
relations. Men speak through, and mostly from intellect, 
and this addi-esses itself to that in others which is com- 
bative." 

Not easily shall we find elsewhere, or before this tiuic, 
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aiiy writtea observations on the same suhjert SMidicite 
and profound. 

The la,te Dr. Chaniiing, wliow enUrged md tender ind 
religious natiire shared every om ud impulse of Ins time, 
though his thoughts followed hia wishes with a debbera 
tive caution which belonged to his hibits and tempera- 
ment, was greatly interested ui theie expectations foi 
women. His own treatment of them n oa absolutely and 
thoroughly religious. He regarded them ag souls, i^ich 
of which had a destiny of its own mcikuUble t) othei 
minds, and whose leading it must follow, guided by the 
light of a private conscience. He had sentiment, delicacy, 
kindness, taste ; but they were all pervaded and ruled by 
this one thought, that all beings had souls, and must 
vindicate their own inheritance. Thus all beings were 
treated by him with an equal, and sweet, though solemn, 
courtesy. The young and unknown, the woman and tlie 
child, all felt themselves regarded with an infinite expec- 
tation, from which there was no reaction to vulgar 
prejudice. He demanded of all he met, to use his fiivor- 
ile phrase, " great traths." 

Hia memory, every way dear and reverend, is, by 
many, especially cherished for this intercourse of unbroken 
respect. 

At one time, when the progress of HaiTiet Martineau 
through this country, Angelina Grimke's appearance in 
public, ai^d the visit of Mrs. Jameson, had turned his 
thoughts to this subject, he expressed high hopes as to 
what the coming era would bring to Woman. He had 
been much pleased with the dignified courage of Mr» 
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Jameson in taking up the defence of lier sex in a way 
from wliich. Tvomen usually shrink, because, if tiiey ex- 
press themselves on such subjects with sufficient force 
and clearness to do any good, they are exposed to as- 
saults whose vulgarity makes them painful. In inter- 
course with such a woman, he had shared her indignation 
at the base injustice, in many respects, and in many 
regions, done to the aex ; and been led to think of it far 
more than ever before. He seemed to think that he 
might some time write upon the subject. That his aid is 
withdrawn from the cause is a snbject of great regret; 
for, on this question as on others, he would have known 
how to sum up the evidence, and take, in the noblest 
spirit, middle gi-ound. He always furnished a platform 
on which opposing parties could stand and look at one 
another under the influence of his mildness and enlight- 
ened candor. 

Two younger thinkers, men botli, have uttered noble 
prophecies, auspicious for Woman. Kinmont, all whose 
thoughts tended towards the establishment of the reign 
of love and peace, thought tliat the inevitable means of 
this would be an increased predommance given to the 
idea of Woman. Had he lived longer, to see the growth 
of the Peace Pai-ty, the reforms in life and medical prac- 
tice which seek to substitute water for ivine and drugs, 
pulse for animal food, he would have been confirmed in 
his view of the way in which tlie desired changes are to 
be efiected. 

In this connection I must mention Shelley, who, like 
all men of genius, shai-cd the feminine development, and, 
10* 
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unlike many, knew it. His life was one of the 
pulse-beata in tie present reform-growth. He, too, alt- 
torred blood and heat, and, by his system and his song, 
tended to reinstate a plant-like gentleness in the devel- 
opment of energy. In harmony with this, his ide 
marriage were lofty, and, of course, no less so of W( 
her nature, and destiny. 

For Woman, if, by a sympatliy as to outward condition, 
she is led to aid the enfranchisement of die slave, musi 
be no less so, by inward tendency, to favor measures 
which promise to briig the world more thoroughly and 
deeply into harmony with her nature. When the lamb 
takes place of the lion as the emblem of nations, both 
women and men will be as children of one spirit, perpet- 
ual learnera of the word and doers thereof, not hearers 
only. 

A writer in the Kew York Pathfinder, in two ai-ticles 
headed "Femality," has uttered a still more pregnant 
word than any we have named. He views Woman truly 
from the soul, and not from society, and the depth and 
leading of his thoughts are proportionably remarkable. 
Ho views the feminine nature aa a harmonizer of the 
vehement elements, and this has often been hinted else- 
where ; but what he expresses most forcibly is the lyrical, 
the insphing and inspired apprehensiveness of her 
being. 

This view being identical with what I have before 
attempted to indicate, as to her superior susceptibility b> 
magnetic or electric influence, I wiU now try to express 
myself more fully. 
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There are twj aspects of Woman's nature, represented 
by tho ancients a3 Muse and Minerva. It is the former 
to Tv-hich tlio writer in the Pathfinder looks. It is tlie 
latter which Wordsworth has in mind, when he says, 

" Witli a placid braiv, 
■Which wcinaii no'or eIiouW forfeit, keep tliy "vow." 

The especial genius of Woman I believe to be electri- 
cal in movement, intuitive in function, spiritnal in 
tendency. She excels not so easily in classification, or 
recreation, as in an instinctive seizure of causes, and a 
simple breathing out of what she receives, that has the 
singleness of life, rather than the selecting and energizing 
of art. 

More native is it to her to be tiio living model of the 
artist than to set apart from hei'self any one form in ob- 
jective reality; moi-e native to inspire and receive the 
poem, than to create it. In so far as sonl is in her com- 
pletely developed, all soul is the same ; but in so far as it 
is modified in her as Woman, it flows, it breathes, it sings, 
rather than deposits soil, or finishes work ; and that which 
is especially feminine flushes, in blossom, the &ce of 
earth, and pervades, like air and water, all this seeming 
solid globe, daily renewing and purifying its life. Such 
may be the especially feminine element spoken of aa 
Femality. But it is no more the order of nature that it 
should be incarnated pure in any form, than that the 
masculine energy should exist unmingled with it in any 
form. 

Male and female represent the two sides of the great 
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radical dualism. But, in fact, they are perpetually pass- 
ing into one another, Fluid hardens to solid, solid i-ushea 
to fluid. There is no wholly masculine man, no purely, 
feminine woman. 

History jeers at the attempts of physiologists to bind 
great original laws by the forms which flow from them. 
They mate a rule ; they eay from observation what can 
and cannot be. In vain ! Nature provides exceptions 
to every rule. She sends women to battle, and sets 
Hei-culea spinning ; she enables women to bear immense 
burdens, cold, and frost ; she enables tlie man, who feels 
maternal love, to nourish his infant like a mother. Of 
late she plays still gayer pranks. Not only she de- 
prives organizations, but organs, of a necessary end. She 
enables people to read with tlie top of the head, and see 
with tlie pit of tlie stomach. Presently she will mate a 
female Newton, and a male Syren. 

Man partakes of the feminine in tlie Apollo, Woman 
of the masculine as Minerva- 

A¥hat I mean by the Muse is that unimpeded clearness 
of the intuitive powers, which a perfectly truthful ad- 
herence to every admonition of the higher instincts would 
bring to a finely organized human being. It may appear 
as prophecy or as poesy. It enabled Oa^andra to fore- 
see the results of actions passing round her ; the Seeress 
to behold the true character of the person through the 
mask of his customary life. (Sometimes she saw a femi- 
nine foi-m behmd the man, sometimes the reverse.) It 
emibled the daughter of Linneeus to see the soul of the 
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Bower exhaling fi-om the flower.* It gave a man, hut a 
poet-man, the power of which he thua speaks : " Often 
in my contemplation of nature, radiant intimatjons, and 
as it were sheaves of light, appear before me as to the 
fiiets of cosmogony, in which my mind has, perhaps, 
taken special part." He wisely adds, " hut it is neces- 
sary with earnestness to verify the knowledge we gain by 
these flashes of light" And none should forget this. 
Sight mast ho verified by light before it can deserve the 
honors of piety and genius. Yet sight comes first, and 
of this sight of tlie world of causes, this appi-oximation to 
tlie region of primitive motions, women I hold to be espe- 
cially capable. Even without equal freedom with the 
other sex, they have already shown themselves so ; and 
should these faculties have free play, I believe they will 
open new, deeper and purer sources of joyous inspiration 
than have as yet refreshed the earth. 

Let us be wise, and not impede the soul. Let her work 
as she will. Let \ia have one creative energy, one inces- 
sant revelation. Let it take what form it will, and let 
us not bind it by the past to man or woman, black or 
white. Jove sprang from Rhea, Pallas from Jove. So 
let it be. 

If it has been the tendency of these remarks to call 
Woman rather to the Minerva side, — if I, unlike the 

* The dttughter of Linnaeus states, that, while looMng aleadfastly at 
tlie red lily, she aan ita spirit hoyering iibov« it, as a, red flame. It is 
Inie, this, like many iiiir spirit-atories, may 1m explained away as an 
optical illusion, but its poetia beauty and meaning woiild, even then. 
DO^ it valnable, m an illustration of the spiritual fool. 
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more generoias writer, have spoken from society no Jess 
than the sou), — let it be pardoned .' It is love that has 
caused this, — love for many incarcerated aouls, that 
might be freed, could the idea of religious self-depend- 
ence be established in them, could the weakening habit 
of dependence on others he broken up. 

Proclus teaches that every life has, in its sphere, a 
totality or wholeness of the animating powers of the other 
spheres ; having only, as its own characteristic, a pre- 
dominance of some one power. Thus Jupiter comprKes, 
within himself, the otlier twelve powers, wliich stand 
thus: The first triad iadetn'mrgic or fabricative, that is, 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan ; the second, defensive, Veata, 
Minerva, Mars ; the third, vivific, Ceres, Juno, Diana ; 
and the fourth. Mercury, Venus, Apollo, elevating and 
hartnonic. In the sphere of Jupiter, energy is predomi- 
nant — with Venus, beauty ; but each comprehends and 
apprehends all the others. 

When the same community of life and consciousness of 
mind begin among men, humanity will have, positively 
and finally, subjugated its brute elements and Titanic 
childhood ; criticism will have perislied ; arbitrary limits 
and ignorant censure be impossible ; all will have entered 
upon the liberty of law, and the harmony of common 
growth. 

Then Apollo will sing to hia lyre what Vulcan forges 
on the anvil, and the Muse weave anew the tapestries of 



It is, therefore, only in the pr^ent crisis that the pref- 
erence is giver to Minerva. The power of continence 
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must uatabliah the legitimacy of freedom, the power of self- 
poise the perfection of motion. 

Every relation, every gradation of nature is incalcu- 
lably precioi:^, but only to the soul which is poised upon 
itself, and to \Yhom no loss, no change, can bring dull 
discord, for it is in harmony with the central soul. 

If any individual live too much in relations, so that he 
becomes a stranger to the resources of his own nature, he 
falls, afl«r a while, into a distraction, or imbecility, from 
which he can only be cured by a time of isolation, which 
gives the renovating fountains time to rise up. With a 
society it is the same. Many minds, deprived of the 
traditionary or instinctive means of passing a cheerful 
existence, must find help in self-impulse, or perish. It 
is therefore that, while any elevation, in the view of 
union, is to be hailed with joy, we shall not decline celi- 
bacy as the great fact of the time. It is one from which 
no vow, no arrangement, can at present save a thinking 
mind. For now the rowers ai'e pausing on their oars ; 
they wait a change befoi-e they can pull together. All 
tends to illustrate the thought of a wise cotcmporary. 
Union is only possible to those who are units. To be fit 
for relations in time, souls, whether of Man or Woman, 
must be able to do without them in the spirit. 

It is therefore that I would have Woman lay aside all 
thought, such as she habitually cherishes, of being taught 
and led by men. I would have her, like the Indian girl, 
dedicate herself to the Sun, the Sun of Truth, and go no- 
where if his beams did not make clear the path. I would 
have her free from compromise, from complaisanoe, from 
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helplessness, because I would have her good enough and 
strong enough to lore one and a-11 beings, from the ful- 
ness, not the poverty of being. 

Men, as at present iostructed, will not help this work, 
because they also ai-e under the slavery of habit. I have 
seen with delight their poetic impulses. A sist«r is the 
Surest ideal, and how nobly Wordsworth, and even Byron, 
have Written of a sister ! 

There is no sweeter eight than to see a fatlior with his 
little daughter. Very vulgar men become refined to the 
eye when leading a little girl by the hand. At that 
moment, the right relation between the sexes seems estab- 
lished, and you feel as if the man would aid in the noblest 
purpose, if you ask him in behalf of his little daughter. 
Once, two fine figures stood before me, thus. The fether 
of very intellectual aspect, his Mcon eye softened by 
affection as he looked down on his fair child ; she the 
image of himself, only more graceful and brilliant in ex- 
pression. I was reminded of Southey's Kehama; when, 
lo, the dream was rudely broken ! They were talking of 
education, and he said, 

" I shall not have Maria brought too forward. If she 
knows too much, she will never find » husband ; superior 
women hardly ever can." 

" Surely," said his wife, with a blush, " you wish 
Maria to be as good and wrae as she can, whether it will 
help her to marriage or not." 

"No," he persisted, "I want her to have a sphere 
and a home, and some one to protect her when I am 
gone." 
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It was a trifling incident, but made a deep impression. 
T felt that the holiest relations fail to instruet the unpre- 
pared and perverted mind. If this man, indeed, could 
have looked at it on the other aide, ho was the last that 
wouH have been willing to have been taken himself for 
the home and protection he could give, but would have 
been much more likely to repeat the tale of Alcihiades 
with his phials. 

But men do not look at both sides, and women must 
leave off asking them and being influenced by them, but 
retire within themselves, and explore the groand-work of 
life till they find their peculiar secret. Then, when tbey 
come forth again, renovated and haptized, they will loiow 
how to turn all dross to gold, and will be rich and free 
though they live in a hut, tranq^ail if in a crowd. Then 
their sweet singing shall not be from passionate impulse, 
but the lyrical overflow of a divine rapture, and a new 
music shall be evolved from this many-chorded world. 

Grant her, then, for a while, the armor and the javelin. 
Let her put from her the press of other minds, and medi- 
tate in virgin loneliness. The same idea shall reappear 
in due time as Muse, or Ceres, the all-kindly, patient 
Earth-Spirit. 

Among the throng of symptoms which denote the pres- 
ent tendency to a crisis in the life of Woman, — which 
resembles the change from girlhood, with its beautiful 
instincts, but unharmonized thoughts, its blind pupilage 
and restless seeking, to self-poss^sed, wise and graceful 
womajihood, — I have attempted to select a few. 
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One of prominent interest is the unison upon the sub- 
ject of three male minds, which, for width of culture, 
power of self-concentration and dignity of aim, take rank 
as the pi-ophete of the coming age, while their historiea 
and labors are rooted in the past. 

Swedenborg came, he tells us, to interpret the past reve- 
lation and unfold a new. He announces the B"cw Church 
that is to prepare the wa.y for the New Jerusalem, a city 
builfof precious stones, hardened and purified bj secret 
a the veins of earth through the ages. 

; approximated to that harmony between 
the scientific and poetic lives of mind, which we hope 
from the perfected man. The links that bind together 
the realms of nature, the mysteries that accompany her 
births and growths, were unusually plain to him. He 
seems a man to whom insight was given at a period when 
the mental frame was sufficiently matured to retain and 



express its gins. 

His views of Woman are, in the main. 
In some details we may object to them, as, in all liis 
system, there are still remains of what is arbitrary and 
seemingly groundless — fancies that show the marks of 
old habits, and a nature as yet not thoroughly leavened 
with the spiritual leaven. At least, so it seems to me 
now- I speak reverently, for I find such reason to ven- 
erate Swedenborg, from an imperfect knowledge of his 
mind, that I feel one more perfect might explain to me 
much that docs not now secure my sympathy. 

His idea of Woman is sufficiently large and noble to 
interpose no obstacle to her progress. His idea of mar- 
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riage is consequently sufBcient. Man and Woman share 
an angelic ministry ; the union is of one ■with onCj per- 
manent and pure. 

As the Ifew Church extends ite raaka, the needs of 
Woman must be more considered. 

Quakerism also estahlishes Woman on a sufficient 
equality with Mim, But, though the original thought 
of Quakerism is pure, its acopo is too narrow, and its in- 
Buence, having established a certain amount of good and 
made clear some truth, must, by degrees, be merged in 
one of wider range.* The mind of Swedenborg appeals 
to the various nature of Man, and allows room for Eeathetic 
culture and tlie free expression of energy. 

As apostle of the new order, of the social fabric that 
is to rise fiom love, and supeioede the old that wa'i based 
on strife, Chailes Fouiier comes next, expiessmg, in an 
outward oidei, many facts of which Swcdenhoig aaw the 
secret spimga The mind of Fouiier, though giand and 
clear, was, ui some icspecta, superfi:.ial He was a 
stranger to the higheat expeiiences His eye yios fixct) 
on the outward moie than the inwaiil needs of Man Yet 
he, too, was a neer of the divme Older, in its mimical 
expression, if not m its poetic soul He his filled ono 
department of mstniction foi the new era, and the hai- 
mony in action, and fieedom foi individual growth, he 
hopes, shall exist , and, if the methods he proposes should 
not prove the trae ones, yet his iair propositions slial! 

* In worsiiip at etated periods, in daily espcession, whetTiep by 
irorcl or ilccii, tlie Quakers luiTS pinced Waman on the same platform 
witli Mail. Can tirj one assert that they haTe reason to repent thisl 
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give mttny hints, and make room foi- the inspiration 
needtd for such. 

He, too, places Woman on an entire equality with 
Man, and wishes to give to one as to the other that in- 
dependence which must result from intellectual and prac- 
tical development. 

Those who will consult him for no other reason, might 
do so to see how the caergiea of Woman may be made 
available in the pecuniary way 'Ihe object of Fourier 
was to give her the needed me ma of self help, tliat she 
might dignify and unfold her life foi her own happiness, 
and that of society. The many, now, who see tlieir daugh- 
ters liable to destitution, or vice to escape from it, may 
be interested to examine the means, if they have not yet 
soul enough to appreciate the ends he piojioses. 

On the opposite side of the advancing army leads the 
great apostle of individual culture, Goethe. Swcdenborg 
makes organization and union the necessary results of 
solitary thought. Fourier, whose nature was, above all, 
constructive, looked to them too exclusively. Better in- 
stitutions, he thought, will make better men. (Joethe 
expressed, in every way, the other side. If one man 
could present better forms, the rest could not use them 
till ripe for them. 

Fourier eaya. As the institutions, so the men ! All 
follies are excusable and natural under bad institutions. 

Goethe thinks, As the man, so the institutions ! There 
is no excuse for ignorance and folly. A man can grow 
in any place, if ho will. 

Ay! but, Goethe, bad institutions are prison-walls and 
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impure air, that mafee him stupid, so ttat lie does not 
will. 

And thou, Fourier, do not expect to change maokind 
at once, or even "in three generations," by arrange- 
meat of groups and series, or flourish of trumpets for 
attractive industry. If these attempts are made by un- 
ready men, they will fail. 

Yet we prize the theory of Fourier no less than tLo 
profound suggestion of Goethe. Both are educating the 
age to a clearer consciousness of >vhat Man needs, what 
Man can be ; and better life must ensue. 

Goethe, proceeding on his own track, elevating the 
human being, in the most imperfect states of society, by 
continual efforts at self-culture, takes as good care of 
women as of men. His mother, the bold, gay Fi-au Aja, 
with such playful freedom of nature ; the wise and gentle 
maiden, known in his youth, over wliose sickly solitude 
" the Holy Qho&t brooded as a dove ; " his sister, tlie in- 
tellectual woman par excellence ; the Duchess Amelia ; 
Lili, who combined the character of the woman of the 
world with the lyrical sweetness of the shepherdess, on 
whose chaste and noble breast flowers and gems were 
equally at home ; all these had supplied abundant sugges- 
tions to his mind, as to the wants and the possible excel- 
lences of AVoman. And from his poetic soul grew up 
forms new and more admirable than life has yet pro- 
duced, for whom liia clear eye marked out paths in tlie 
future. 

In Faust Margaret represents tlie redeeming power, 
which, at present, upholds Woman, while waiting for a 
11* 
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better day. Tho iovcly little girl, pure in instinct, 
ignorant in mind, is misled and profaned by man abnaing 
her confidence.* To the Mater Dolorosa she appeals for 
aid. It is given to the soul, if not against outward sor- 
row ; and the maiden, enlightened by her sufferings, 
refusing to receive temporal salvation by the aid of an 
evil power, obtains the eternal in its stead. 

In the second part, tbe intellectual man, after all hia 
manifold strivings, owes to the interposition of her whom 
he had betrayed his salvation. She intercedes, this time, 
herself a. glorified spirit, with the Mater Ghriosa. 

Leonora, too, is Woman, as we see her now, pure, 
thoughtful, refined by much acquaintance with grief. 

Iphigenia he speaks of in his journals as his " daugh- 
ter," and she is the daughter \ whom a man will wish, 
even if he has chosen his wife from very mean motives. 
She is the virgin, steadfast soul, to whom felsehood is 
more dreadful than any other death. 

But it is to Wilhelm Meistcr's Apprenticesjiip and 

* Aa Faust saya, her only fault was a " kindly delusion," — " dn 
guiev wahn." 

t Qoetlia was as false to hia ideas, in pmotioc, as Lord Iterbert. And 
hia punishment woa the jast and usual one of connections formed lie- 
neaUi the stundaiil of right, from the impulses of the baser self. Iphi- 
genia was the worthy daughter of hia mind ; but the son, child of his 
degrading cotmeodon in actual lif^, corresponded with that connection. 
This son, on whom Goethe vainly lavished so much thongtit and care, 
waa liko hia motlier, and like Goetlie'a attachment for hia mother. 
"This young man," aaye a late well-informed writer (M. Heuri 
Blaze), " Wieland, with good reason, called tire son of the servant, rfe)" 
Sohn der Magd. lie inherited itam hia Either only his name and hif 
physique." 
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Wandering Years tliat I would especially refer, as these 
voliimes contain the sum of the Sage's observations dui-ing 
a long life, aa to what Man should do, under present cir- 
cumstances, to obtain mastery over outward, through an 
initiation into inward life, and severe discipline of faculty. 

As Wilhelm advances into the upward path, he heeomcs 
acquainted with hotter forms of Woman, by knowing how 
to seek, and how to prize them when found. For the 
weak and immature man will, often, admire a superior 
woman, hut lie will not he able to abide by a feeling 
which is too severe a tax on his habitual existence. But, 
with Willielm, the gradation is natural, and expresses 
ascent in the scale of being. At first, he finds charm in 
Mariana and Philina, very common forms of feminine 
character, not without redeeming ti'aits, no leas than 
charms, but witliout wisdom or purity. Soon he is at^ 
tended by Mignon, the finest expression evei' yet given 
to what I have called the lyi-ical element in Woman. 
She is a child, but too full-grown for this man ; ho loves, 
but cannot follow her ; yet is the association not without 
an enduring influence. Poesy has been domesticated in 
his 1 fe and thou^^h he strives to h'nl doiMi liei heivcn 
warl impulse is art or apothegm these aie only the 
tenta beneith which he miy sojouin fcr a whik but 
which miy be ei^ily «tnn,k anl ciuied n Imitles 
wajidenngs 

Adiancmg mto the legion of thought he \couitcrs 
a wise philanthiopy in Natalia (mstructel let us oh 
serve by an uncle) , practicil judgment and the outi^aid 
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economy of life in Theresa ; pure devotion in the Fair 
Saint. 

Further, and kst, he eomea to the house of Macaria, 
the soul of a star ; that ia, a pure and perfected intelli- 
gence embodied in feminine form, and the centre of a 
world whose members revolve harmoniously around her. 
She instructs him in the archives of a rich hnnmn history, 
and introduces him to the contemplation of the heavens. 

From the houra passed by the side of Mariana to these 
with Macaria, is a wide distance for human feet to trav- 
erse. Nor has Wilhclm travelled eo far, seen and suffered 
BO much, in vain. lie now begins to stu ly 1 o^ he may 
aid the next generation ; he sees obj ts ha m nious 
arrangement, and fmm hia observat on ded es precepts 
hy which to guide hia course as a teach an I master, 
" help-full, comfort-full." 

In all these expressions of Woman, the aim of Goethe 
is satisfiictory to me. He aims at a pure self- subsistence, 
and a firee development of any powers with which they 
may be gifted by nature as much for them as for men. 
They are units, addressed as souls. Accordingly, the 
meeting betiveen Man and Woman, as represented by 
him, is equal and noble ; and, if he does not depict mai-- 
riage, he makes it possible. 

In the Macaria, bound with the heavenly bodies in 
fixed revolutions, the centre of all relations, herself un- 
related, he expresses the Minerva side of feminine na- 
ture. It was not l>y chance that Goethe gave her this 
name. Macaria, the daughter of Hercules, who oifered 
herself as a victim for the good of her country, was canon- 
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ized by the Greeks, and worshipped as the Goddess of true 
Felicity. Gfoethe has embodied this Felicity as tJie 
Serenity that arises from Wisdom, a Wisdom such aa the 
Jewish wise nmn venei-ated, alike instructed in the designs 
of heaven, and the mctlioda necessary to carry them into 
effect upon earth. 

Mignon is the electrical, inspired, lyrical nature. And 
wherever it appears we echo in our aspirations that of the 
child, 

' ' So let me seem until I be : — 
Take not tlia tekite robe away, ' ' 

" Though I lived without care and toil, 
Yet Mt I sharp pain enough : 
Make me agaiu forever young." 

All these women, though we see them in relations, we 
can think of as unrelated. They all are very individual, 
yet accm nowhere restrained. They satisfy for the present, 
yet arouse an infinite expectation 

The economist Theiesa, the benevolent Natalia, the 
f^r Saint, have chosen i path hut their thoughts are not 
narrowed to it The luudions of life tc them aie not 
ends, but suggestions 

Thus, to them all thmgs aie impoitant beciuse i one 
19 necessary Then different characteia have fair play, 
and e-ich is beautiful m its minute indications, foi nothing 
IS enfoii-ed oi conientional hut e^crvthing, hoT^i.'iei 
slight, gions fiom the essential life of the hein^ 

Mignon and Theiesa weti male attue when they Idte, 
and it IS enLsfiil ioi thera to do so while Miciiiiia 
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confined to her arm-chair behind the green curtain, and 
the Fair Saint could not bear a speck of dust on her robe. 

All things ai-e in tiieir places in this little world, be- 
amse all is natural ajid free, just as " there is I'oom for 
everything out of doore." Yet all is rounded in by 
natural harmony, which will always arise where Truth 
and Lovo aro sought in the light of Freedom. 

Goethe's hook bodes an era of freedom like its own of 
" extraordinary, generous seeking," and new revelations. 
New individualities shall be developed in tho actual 
world, which shall advance upon it as gently as the 
figures come out upon his canvas. 

I have indicated on this pomt the coincidence between 
Ms hopes and those of Fourier, though his are directed 
by an infinitely higher and deeper knowledge of human 
nature. But, for our present purpose, it is sufficient to 
show how surely these different paths have conducted to 
the same end two earnest thinkers. In some other place 
I wish to point out similar coinddencea between Goetlie's 
model school and the plans of Fourier, which may cast 
light upon the page of prophecy. 

Many women have observed that the time drew nigh 
for a better care of the sex, and have thrown out hints 
that may be useful. Among these may be mentioned — 

Miss Edgeworth, who, although restrained hj the 
habits of her ago and country, and belonging -more to the 
eighteenth than the nineteenth century, has done excel- 
lently as fer as she goes. She had a horror of scntiment- 
alism, and of the love of notoriety, and saw how likely 
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women, in tlie early stages of culture, were to aim at 
tlicso. Tliereforo she bent her efforts to recommending 
domestic life. Eat the methods she reeommenda are such 
as will fit a character for any position to which it may he 
called. She taught a contempt of fiJsehood, no less in 
its most graceful, than in its meanest apparitions ; the 
cultivation of a clear, independent judgment, and adher- 
ence to its dictates ; habits of various and liberal study 
and employment, and a capacity for friendship. Her 
standard of character is the same for both sexes, — Truth, 
honor, enlightened benevolence, and aspiration after 
knowledge. Of poetry, she knows nothing, and her 
religion consists in honor and loyalty to obligations once 
assumed— in short, in "the great idea of duty which 
holds us upright." Her whole tendency is practical 

Mrs. Jameson is a sentimentalist, and, therefore, suits 
ua ill in some respects, but she is full of talent, has a 
just and refined perception of the beautiful, and a genu- 
ine courage when she finds it necessary. She does not 
appear to have thought out, thoroughly, the subject on 
which we are engaged, and her opinions, expressed as 
opinions, are sometimes inconsistent with one another. 
But from the refined perception of character, admirable 
suggestions are given in her "Women of Shalcspearo." 
and "Loves of the Poets." 

But that for whicli I most respect her is the decision 
with ivliich slio speaks on a subject which refined women 
are usually afraid to approach, for fear of the insult and 
scurrile jest they may encounter ; but on which she 
neither can nor will restrain the indignation of a full 
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heart. I refer to the degmdation of a large portion of 
TTOmen into the sold and polluted slaves of men, and the 
daring with which the legislator sind man of the world 
lifts his head beneath the heavens, and says, " This mi:^t 
be ; it cannot be helped ; it is a necessary accompaniment 
of civilization." 

So speaks the citizen. Man born of Woman, the 
&ther of daughters, declares that he will and must buy 
the comforts and commercial advantages of his London, 
Vienna, Paris, Kew York, by conniving at the moral 
death, the damnation, so far aa the action of society can 
insure it, of thousands of women for each splendid me- 
tropolis. 

men ! I speak not to you. It is true that your 
wickedness (for you must not deny that at least nine 
thousand out of the ten fall through the vanity you 
have systematically flattered, or the promises you have 
treacherously broken) ; yes, it is true that your wicked 
ness is its own punishment. Tour forms degraded and 
your eyes clouded by secret ein ; natural harmony broken 
and fineness of perception destroyed in your mental and 
■ bodily organization ; God and love shut out from your 
hearts by the foul- visitants you have permitted there; 
incapable of pure marriage ; incapable of pure parentage ; 
incapable of worahip ; wretched men, your sin is ita 
own punishment ! You have lost the world in losing 
yourselves. Who ruins another has admitted the worm 
to the root of his own tree, and the fuller ye fill the cup 
of evil, the deeper must be your own bitter draught But 
I speak not to you — you need to teach and warn one 
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another. And more ttan one voice rises in i 
And all tliat wovien say to tlio heart that has once cho- 
sen the evil path is considered prudery, or ignorance, or 
perhaps a feebleness of nature ■which exempts from simi- 
lar temptations. 

But to you, women, American women, a few words 
may not he addressed in vain. One here and there may 
listen. 

You know how it was in the Oriental clime. One 
man, if wealth permitted, had several wives and many 
handmaidens. The chastity and equality of genuine 
marriage, with "the thousand decencies that flow" from 
its communion, the precious virtues that gradually may 
he matured within its enclosure, were unknown. 

But this maa did not wrong according to his light. 
What he did, he might publish to God and Man ; it was 
not a wicked secret that hid in vile lurking-places and 
dena, like the banquets of beasta of prey. Those women 
were not lost, not polluted in tlieir own eyes, nor those 
of othei-s. If they were not in a state of knowledge and 
virtue, they were at least in one of comparative innocence. 

You know how it was with the natives of this con- 
tinent. A chief had many wives, whom he maintained 
and who did his household work ; those women were but 
servants, atill they enjoyed the respect of others and 
their own. They lived together in peace. They knew 
that a sin against what was in their nation esteemed 
virtue, would be as strictly punished in Man as in Woman. 

Wow pass to the countries where marriage is between 
one and one. I will not speak of tlie Pagan nations, 
12 
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but come to those -whicli own the Cliristiaji rule. We all 
knoAT what that enjoins ; there is a standard to appeal to. 

See, now, not the mass of the people, for we all know 
that it is a proverb and a bitter jest to speak of the 
"down-trodden million." We know that, down to our 
own time, a principle never had so fair a chance to per- 
vade the mass of die people, but that wo must sohcit its 
illustration from select examples. 

Take the Paladin, take the Poet. Did they believe 
puritj more impossible to Man than to Woman? Did 
they wish Woman to believe that Man was less amenable 
to higher motives, — that pure aspirations would not guard 
him against had passions, — that honorable employments 
and temperate habits would not keep him free from slavery 
to the body ? no ! Love was to them a part of hea- 
ven, and they couM not even wish to receive its happiness, 
unless assured of being worthy of it. lis highest hap- 
piness to them was that it made them wish to be worthy. 
They courted probation. They wished not the title of 
knight till the banner had been upheld in the heats of 
battle, amid the rout of cowards. 

I ask of you, young girls — I do not mean you whose 
heart is that of an old coxcomb, though your locks have 
not yet lost their sunny tinge. Not of you whose whole 
character is tainted with vanity, inherited or taught, who 
have early learned the love of coquettish excitement, and 
whose eyes rove restlessly in search of a " conquest " or a 
" beau ;" you who are ashamed not to be seen by others 
the mark of the most contemptuous flatteiy or injurious 
desire. To such I do not "^peak But to thee, maiden, 
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wlio, if QOt so fair, art jet of that unpollutcl mtuK, 
which Milton saw when he dreamed of (, mus and the 
Paradise. Thou, child of an improfaned wedlock biought 
up amid the teachings of the woods and fields kept 
fancy-free by usefiil employment and a free Sight into 
the heaven of thought, loving to please only thee whom 
thou wouldst not be ashamed to love ; I a&L of thee 
whose cheek has not forgotten its blush nor thy heait lib 
lark-like hopes, if he whom thou mayest hope the i'ather 
will send thee, as tie companion of life's toils and joys, 
is not to thy thought pure ? Is not manliness to thy 
thought purity, not lawlessness? Can his lips speak 
wisely ? Can he do, in secret, what he could not avow 
to the mother that bore him ? say, dost thou not look 
for a heart free, open as thine own, all whose thoughts 
may be avowed, incapable of wronging the innocent, or 
still furtlier degrading the fallen — a man, in short, in 
whom brute nature is entirely subject to the impulses of 
his bette If 

Yes! t tl tl t tl didst hope- f)r I have 

many, m ny t m th mige of a future life, of a 

destined p p t I th tablets of a virgin heart. 

It mifeht b th t ! n t true to these hopes. She 

was tak n to wh t cnll 1 "the world," froth and 
scum as t m tly IS th al caldron. There, she 

saw fiiir W m d n th waltz close to the heart of 

a being wl jpe 1 to h Satyr. Being warned by 
a male f 1 tl 1 1 1 t of that class, and not fit 

for such f m 1 t haste being, the advised 

replied th t h 1 1 k w nothing about such 
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things." She saw one fairer given in wedlock to a man 
of the same class. " Papa and mamma said that ' all 
men were faulty at some time in their lives ; they had 
a great many temptations.' Frederick would be so happy 
at home; he would not want to do wrong." She turned 
to the married women ; they, tenfold horror ! laughed 
at her supposing " men were like women," Sometimes, 
I say, she was not true, and either sadly accommodated 
herself to " Woman's lot," or acquired a taste for satyr- 
society, like some of the Nymphs, and all the Bacchanals 
of old. But to those who could not and would not 
accept a mess of pottage, or a Circe cup, in lieu of their 
birthright, and to these others who have yet their choice 
to make, I say. Courage ! I have some words of cheer 
for you. A man, himself of unbroken purity, reported 
to mo the words of a foreign artist, that "the world 
would never be better till men subjecte<i themselves to 
the same laws they had imposed on women ; " that artist, 
he added, was true to the thought. The same was true 
of Canova, the same of Beethoven. "Like each other 
deiai-god, they kept themselves free from stain ; " and 
Michael Angelo looking over here from the loneliness 
of his centuiy might meet some eyes that need not shun 
his glance 

In private life I am assured by men who aie not so 
<i istamed in 1 occupied by the worship of puie beauty, 
that a aimilii consignation is possible :s prM,tised that 
maiy men fetl thit no t^mptaticn Cdubetoo stiong for 
the mil of man if he im AeS the iid of the Spirit 
instead of aeel ing txttnuition fiom tht biufe illianue^ 
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of his nature. In short, what the child fancies is really 
true, though almost the whole world declares it a lio. 
Man is a child of God ; and if he seeks His guidance to 
keep the heart with diligence, it will be so given that all 
the issues of life may he pure. Life will then be a 



The temple round 
Spread green tlie pleasant ground ; 

The £uc colonnade 
Be of pure jnarblo pillara made ; 
Strong to Enstain the roof, 

Time and tempest proof ; 
Yet, amidst which, the lightest brewe 

Can play as it please ; 

The andienee hall 

Be free to all 

Who revere 
The power worshipped hero, 

Sole guide of jouth, 

Unswerving Truth. 

In the inmost shriue 

Stands the image divine. 
Only seea 
By those whose deeds have wortliy been — 

Priestlike clean. 
Those, who initiated are. 

Declare, 

Ushor in vaijing hopes and powers ; 
It changes ils £ieo. 

It changes iU age. 
Now a young, beaming grace. 

Now Neatorian sage : 
But, to the pure in heart. 
This sbftpe of primal ait 
12* 
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In age is fair, 

Eeyond compare, 
Aboye surprise ; 
Wlifit it teaches iiatiye sceina, 

Ita new lore our oncient dreams ; 
Incense rises from the ground ; 
Music flows around ; 
Firm -cesl the ftet below, clear giizo tlie eyea above, 
When Iruili, to point th.o way through life, ossumcs the wand of Love; 
But, if slie caat aside the robe of green, 
Winter's silver slieen, 
Whife, pure na light, 
Makes gentle shroud as iTorUiy weed as bridal robe had been.* 

We are now in a transition state, and but few steps 
have yet been taken, I'rom polygamy, Europe passed 
to tbe marriage de convenance. This was scarcely an 
improvement. An attempt was then made to substitute 
genuine marriage (the mutual choice of aoula inducing 
a permanent union), as yet baffled on every side by the 
haste, the ignorance, or the impurity of Man. 

Where Man assumes a high principle to which he is 
not yet ripened, it will happen, for a long time, that the 
few will be nobler than before ; the many, worse. Thus 
now. In the country of Sidney and Milton, the metrop- 

• As described by the historian ; — 
" The temple of Juno is lilie what the character of Woman shonld be. 

Columns ! graceful deoovuma, atlraotive yet sheltering. 

Porch ! noble, inviUng aspect of the life. 

Kaoa ! reoeivea the worshippers. See here tlie Etfitue of the 
Divinity. 

Ophistodomos \ Sanctuary where tlve most preci 
were kept safe from the Iiand of tiie spoiler and the eye of the w 
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olis is a deu of ivickedness, and a sty of s 
;Le country of Lady Russoll, tlio custom of English 
, of selling their daughters to the highest hidder, 
the theme and jest of .fashionable novels by 
unthinking children ivho would stare at the idea of send- 
ing them to a Turkish slave-dealer, though the circum- 
stances of the bargain are there leas degrading, aa the 
will and thoughts of the person sold are not so degraded 
by it, and it ia not done in defiance of an acknowledged 
law of right in the land and the age. 

I must here add that I do not believe there ever was 
put upon record more depravation of Man, and more 
despicable frivolity of thought and aim in Woman, than 
in the novels which purport to give the picture of Eng- 
lish fashionable life, which are read with auch favor in 
our drawing-rooma, and give the tone to the manners of 
some circles. Compared with the cold, hard-hearted 
folly there described, crime ia hopeful ; for it, at least, 
shows some power remaining in the mental constitution. 

To return : — Attention has been awakened among men 
to the stains of celibacy, and the profanationa of mar- 
riage. They begin to write about it and lecture about it. 
It is tlie tendency now to endeavor to help the erring by 
showing them tho physical law- This is wise and excel- 
lent ; bat forget not the better half. Cold bathing and 
exercise will not suffice to keep a life pure, without an 
inward baptism, and noble, exhilarating employment for 
the thoughts and the passions. Early marriagea are 
desirable, but if (and the world is now so out of joint that 
there are a himdred thousand chances to one against it) 
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a man does not early, or at all, find the person to whom 
he can be united in the mairiage of aouls, will you givo 
him in the mimage de conienance ^ oi, if not mirried, 
can you find no way for him to lead a Mjtuoua and 
happy lift'' Think of it well, ye -who think yourselves 
hetter than pigans, for many of them kntw this sure 
way.* 

To you, women of Ameiica, it is more espe;:iaUy my 
business to address myself on this subject, and my advice 
may be classed under three heads ; 

Clear your souls from the taint of vanity. 

Do not rejoice in conquests, either that your power 
to allure may he seen by other women, or for the pleas- 
ure of rousing passionate feelings that gratify your love 
of excitement 

It must happen, no doubt, that frank and generous 
women will excite love they do not reciprocate, but, in nine 
cases out of ten, the woman has, half consciously, done 
much to excite. In this case, she shall not he held guilt- 
less, either as to the unhappiness or injury of tlie lover. 
Pure love, inspired by a worthy object, must ennoble 

* The Pevdaa saored books, the Desatir, deeeribe the great and lioJy 
prince KyKliosron.aa being "an angel, and the son of an ongeV'one 
to whom the Supreme eays, ' ' Thou art not absent IVom before me for 
one twinkling of an eye. I am never ont of thy heart. And I am 
contiunGd in nothing but in thy heart, and in a heart like thy heart. 
And I am nearer unto thee than fhon art to thyeelf." This prince 
hod in hia Golden Seraglio three ladies of surpassing beauty, and all 
four, in this royal monastery, passed their live®, and left the world as 
yii^ins. 

The Persian people had no seeptieism when the histoiy uf Huoh a 
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anil blesi, whether mutual or not ; but tliat which ia 
excited by coquettish attraction of any grade of refine- 
ment, must cause bitterneaa and doubt, as to the reality 
of human goodness, so soon aa the flush of passion is 
over. And, that you may avoid all taste for these false 
pl««.re., 

" SWep the soul 
In one pure love, aniJ it will last thee long." 

The love of truth, the love of excellence, whether 
you clothe them in the person of a special object or not, 
will have power to save you from following Duessa, 
and lead you in the green glades where Una's feet have 
trod,' 

It was on this one subject that a venerable champion 
of good, the last representative of the spirit which sancti- 
fied the Revolution, and gave our country such a sunlight 
of hope in the eyes of the nations, the same who lately, 
in Boston, oficred anew to the young men the pledge 
taken by the young men of his day, offered, also, his 
counsel, on being addressed by the principal of a girl's 
school, thus : — 

BEPLY OE MIL. ADAMS. 

Mr. Adams was so deeply affected hy the address of 
Miss Poster, as to be for some time inaudible. When 
heard, ho spoke as follows : 

" This is the first instance in which a lady has thus 
addressed me personally ; and I trust that all the ladies 
present will be able sufiiciently to enter into my feelings 
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to know that I am more aflected by tliia honor tlian by 
any other I could have received. 

" You have been pleased, madam, to allude to the 
character of my father, and the history of my family, and 
their services to the country. It is indeed true that, 
from the existence of the republic as an independent 
nation, my father and myself have been in the public 
service of the country, almost without interruption. I 
came into the world, as a person having personal respon- 
sibilities, with the Declaration of Independence, which 
constituted us a nation. I was a, child at that time, and 
had then perhaps the greatest of blessings that can be 
bestowed on man — a mother who was anxious and capa- 
ble to form her children to be what they ought to be. 
From that mother I derived whatever instruction — 
religious especially and moral — has pervaded a long 
life j I will not say perfectly, and as it ought to be ; but 
I will say, because it is justice only to the memory of her 
whom I revere, that if, in the course of my life, ttere 
has been any imperfection, or deviation from what she 
taught me, the fault is mine, and not hers. 

" With Bncli a mother, and such otter relations with 
the sex, of sister, wife, and daughter, it has been the 
perpetual instruction of my life to love and revere the 
female sex. And in order to carry that sentiment of 
love and reverence to its highest degree of perfection, I 
know of nothing that exists in human society better 
adapted to produce that result, than institutions of the 
character that I have now the honor to address. 

"I have been taught, as I have said, through tho 
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eourao of my life, to love and to revere the female sex ; 
but I have been taught, also — and that lesson has per- 
haps impressed itself on my mind even moie strongly, 
it may be, than the other — I have been taught not to 
flatter them. It is not unusual, in the inteicourse of 
Man with the Other sex — and especially for young men 
— to thinli that the way to win the hearts of ladies is by 
flattery. I'o love and to revere the sex, is what I think 
the duty of Man ; but not to flatter them ; and this I 
would say to tlie young laiiiea here — and if they, and 
others present, ivili allow me, with all the authority 
which nearly four score years may have with those who 
have not yet attained one score — I would say to them 
what I have no doubt they say to themselves, and are 
taught here, not to take the flattery of men aa proof of 



"I am now, however, I fear, assuming too nmch of 
a character that does not exactly belong to me. I there- 
fore conclude lyassuim^jou m\dain, that your recep- 
tion of me has affectel me as you perceive, more than I 
can expiess m woids and that I shall oifer my best 
pnyeia t II mj latest houi to the Creator of ua all, that 
th 8 institution esj ccially and all others of a similar 
kind, designed to form the female mind to wisdom and 
virtue, may prosper to the end of time." 

It will be interesting to add here the characi^r of Mr, 
Adams' mother, as drawn by her husband, the first John 
Adams, in a. family letter * written just before his death. 

" I have reserved for the last the life of Lady UusselL 
* Joornal uud Correapondcneo of Miea Adams, vol. i., p. 243. 
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This I have not yet read, because I read it more than 
forty years ago. On this hangs a tale which you ought 
to know and communicate it to your children. I bought 
the Life and Letters of Lady Eussell in the year 1775, 
and sent it to your grandmother, with an express intent 
and desire that she should consider it a mirror in which 
to contemplate herself; for, at that time, I thought it 
extremely probable, from the daring and dangerous 
career I was determined to run, that she would one day 
find herself in the situation of Lady Russell, her husband 
without a head. This lady was more beautiful than 
Lady Eussell, had a brighter genius, more information, 
a more refined taste, and, at least, her equal in the vir- 
tues of the heart ; equal fortitude and firmness of charac- 
ter, equal resignation to the will of Heaven, equal in all 
the virtues and graces of the Christian life. Like Lady 
Russell, she never, by word or look, discouraged me 
from running all hazards for the salvation of my coun- 
try's liberties ; she was willing to sliare with me, and 
that her children should share with us both, in all the 
dangerous consequences we had to hazard." 

Will a woman who lovea flattery or an aimless excite- 
ment, who wastes the flower of her mind on transitory 
sentiments, ever be loved with a love like that, when fifty 
years' trial have entitled to the privileges of " the golden 
marriage ? " 

Such was the love of the iron-handed wan-ior for her, 
not his hand-maid, but his help-meet : 

" Wliom God loves, to him gives he such a wife," 

I find the whole of what I want in tliis relation, in the 
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two epithets by which Milton makes Adam address his 
wife. 

In the intercourse of every clay he begins ; 

" DongUter of God and man, accampHshed Eve." • 

In a moment of stronger feeling, 

" Daugbtw of God and man, iujiomai. Eve." 

What majesty in the cadence of the line; what dignity, 
what reverence in the attitude both of giver and receiver ! 

The woman who permits, in her life, the alloy of van- 
ity ; the woman wbo lives upon flattery, coarse or fine, 
shall never be thus addressed. She is nol immortal so 
far as her will is concerned, and every woman who docs 
so creates miasma, whose spread is indefinite. The hand 
which casta into the waters of life a atone of offence 
knows not how far the circles thus caused may spread 
their agitations. 

A little while since I was at one of the most fashion- 
able places of public resort. I saw there many women, 
dressed without regard to the season or the demands of 
the place, in apery, or, as it looked, in mockery, of Eu- 
ropean fashions. I saw their eyes restlessly courting 
attention. I saw the way in which it was paid ; the 
style of devotion, almost an open sneer, which it pleased 
those ladies to receive from men whose expression marked 
their own low position in the moral and intellectual 
world. Those women went to their pillows with theii 
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heads full of foUj, their hearts of jealousy, or gratified 
vanity; those men, with the low opinion they already 
entertained of Woman confirmed. These were American 
ladies ; that is, they were of that class who have wealth 
and leisure to make full use of the day, and confer hene- 
fits on others. They were of that class whom the posses- 
sion of external advantages makes of pernicious example 
to many, if these advantages he misused. 

Soon after, I met a circle of women, stamped by society 
as among the most degraded of their sex. "How," it 
was asked of them, " did yoa come here ? " for hy the 
society that 1 saw in the former place they were shut up 
in a prison. The causes were not difficult to trace : love 
of dress, love of flattery, love of excitement. They had 
not dresses like the other ladies, so they stole thera ; tliey 
could not pay for flattery by distinctions, and the dower 
of a worldly marriage, so they paid by the pi-ofanation 
of their persons. In excitement, more and more madly 
sought from day to day, they drowned the voice of eon- 
acienee. 

Now 1 ask yoa, my sisters, if the women at the fash- 
ionable house be not answerable for those women bemg in 
the prison ? 

As to position in the world of souls, we may sup- 
pose the women of the prison stood fairest, both because 
they had misused less light, and because loneliness and 
sorrow had brought some of them to feel the need of bet- 
ter life, nearer truth and good. This was no merit in 
them, being an effect of circumstance, hut it was hopeful. 
But you, my friends (and some of you I have already 
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met), consecrate yourselvea without waiting for re- 
proof, in free love and unbroken cnergj, to win and to 
diffuse a better life. Offer beauty, talents, riches, on the 
altar ; thus shall jo keep spotless your own hearts, and 
be visibly or invisibly the angela to others. 

I would urge upon those women who liavc not yet eou- 
siilered this subject, to do so. Do not forget the unfor- 
tunates who dare not cross your guarded way. If it do 
not suit you to act with those who have organized 
measures of reform, then hold not yourself excused from 
acting in private. Seek out these degraded women, give 
them tender sympathy, counsel, employment. Take the 
place of mothers, such as might have saved them 
originally. 

If you can do little for those already under the ban of 
the world, — and the best-considered efforts have often 
failed, from a vrant of strength in those unhappy ones to 
bear up against the sting of shame and the prejudices of 
the world, which makes tliem seek oblivion again in their 
old excitements, — you will at least leave a sense of love 
and justice in their hearts, that will prevent their becom- 
ing utterly embittered and corrupt. And you may learn 
the means of prevention for those yet uninjured. These 
will be found in a diffusion of mental culture, simple 
tastes, best taught by your example, a genuine self- 
respect, and, above all, what the influence of Man tends 
to hide from Woman, the love and fear of a divine, in 
preference to a human ti-ibunal. 

But suppose you save many who would have lost tlieir 
bodily innocence (for as to mental, the Icras of that is 
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incalculably more. general), through mero vanity and 
folly ; there still remain many, the prey and spoil of the 
brute passions of Man ; for the stories frequent in our 
newspapers outshame antic^uity, and vie with the horrors 
of war. 

Aa to this, it must be considered that, as the vanity 
and pronenesa to seduction of the imprisoned women 
represented a general degradation in their sex ; so do 
these acts a still moie geneial and worae in the male. 
"Where so many are weat, it is natural there should be 
many lost ; where legislator* admit that ten thousand 
prostitutes are a fiiir piopoition to one city, and husbands 
tell tlieir wives thxt it is folly to expect chastity from 
men, it is inevito-ble that there should be many monsters 
of vice. 

I mi^t in this place mention, with respect and grati- 
tude, the conduct of Mra. Child in the case of Amelia 
Norman. The action and speech of this lady was of 
straightforward nobleness, undeterred by custom or cavil 
from duty toward an injured sister. She showed the case 
and the arguments the counsel against the prisoner had the 
assurance to use in theii' true light to the public. Sho 
put the case on the only ground of religion and equity. 
She was successful in arresting the attention of many 
who had before shrugged their shoulders, and let ain pass 
aa necessarily a part of the company of men. They 
begin to ask whether virtue is not possible, perhaps neces- 
sary, to Man as well as to Woman. They begin to 
fear that the perdition of a woman must invoke that of 
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a man. This is a crisis. The results of this ease will 
he important. 

In this connectioii I must mention Eugene SuCj tho 
French novelist, several of whose works have been lately 
translated among us, as having the true spirit of reform 
as to women. Like every other French writer, he is still 
tainted with the transmissions of the old regime. Still, 
fiilsehood may be permitted for the sake of advancing 
truth, evii as tlie way to good. Even George Sand, who 
would trample on every graceful decorum, and every 
human law, for the sake of a sincere life, does not see tliat 
she violates it by making her heroines able to tell false- 
hoods in a good cause. These Erench writers need ever 
to be confronted by the clear perception of the English 
and German mind, that the only good man, consequently 
the only good reformer, is ho 

" Who bases good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumpli that he Imows." 

Still, Sue has the heart of a reformer, and especially 
'owards women ; he sees what they need, and what causes 
*re injuring them. Erom the histories of Eleur de 
Marie and La Louve, from tlio lovely and independent 
character of Rigolette, from the distortion given to Ma- 
tilda's mind, by the present views of marriage, and from 
tho truly noble and immortal character of the "hump- 
baoked Sempstress " in the " Wandering Jew,'"' may be 
gathered much that shall elucidate doubt and direct 
inquiry on this subject. Li reform, as in philosophy, 
the French are the interpreters to the civilized world. 
13* 
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Their own a,ttajmiienta are not great, but they make clesir 
the past, and break down barriers to the future. 

Observe that the good man of Sue is as pure as Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

Apropos to Sir Charles. Women are accustomed to 
be told by men that the reform is to como froTn them,. 
"You," say the men, "must frown upon vice; you 
must decline the attentions of the corrupt ; you must not 
submit to tlie will of your husband when it seems to you 
unworthy, hut give the laws in mamage, and redeem it 
from its present sensual and mental pollutions." 

This seems to us hard. Men have, indeed, been, for 
move than a hundred yeai's, rating women for counte- 
nancing vice. But, at the same time, they have carefully 
hid from them its nature, bo that the preference often 
shown by women for bad men ai-ises rather from a con- 
fused idea that they are bold and adventurous, acquainted 
with regions which women aro forbidden to explore, and 
the curiosity that ensues, than a corrupt heart in the 
woman. As to marriage, it has been inculcated on 
women, for centuries, that men have not only stronger 
passions than they, but of a sort that it would be shame- 
ful for them to share or even understand ; that, therefore, 
they must "confide in their husbands," that is, submit 
implicitly to their will; that the least appearance of 
coldness or withdrawal, from whatever cause, in the wife 
is wicked, because liable to turn her husband's thoughts 
to illicit indulgence ; for a man is so constituted that he 
must indulge his passions or die ! 

Accordingly, a great part of women look upon men as 
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a kind of wild beasts, but " suppose they are all aliko ; " 
the uiDHUrried are assured by the married tliat, " if they 
knew men as they do," that is, by being married to them, 
"they would not expect continence or self-government 
fi-om them." 

I might accumulate illustrations on this theme, dra\¥n 
from acquaintance with the histories of women, which 
would startle and grieve all thinking men, but I forbear. 
Let Sir Charles Grandison preach to his own sex; or if 
none there be who feels himself able to speak with au- 
thority from a life unspotted in will or deed, let those 
who are convinced of the practicability and need of a pure 
life, as the foreign artist was, advise the others, and warn 
them by their own example, if need be. 

The following passage, from a female writer, on female 
affiiirs, expresses a prevalent way of thinking on titis 
subject : 

"It maybe that a young woman, exempt from all 
motives of vanity, determines to take for a husband a 
man who does not inspire her with a very decided incli- 
nation. Imperious circumstances, the evident interest of 
her family, or the danger of suffering celibacy, may ex- 
plain such a resolution. If, however, she wore to endea ■ 
vor to surmount a personal repugnance, we sliould look 
upon this as injudicious. Such a rebellion of nature 
marks the limit that the influence of parents, or the self- 
sacrifice of tlie young girl, should never pass. We shall 
he told that this repugnance is an a.ffair of the imag- 
Uiation. It may he so ; but imagination is a power 
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which it is temerity to braye ; and its antipathy is more 
difficult to conquer than its preference." * 

Among ourselves, the exhibition of such a repugnance 
from a woman who had been given in marriage "by ad- 
vice of friends," was treated by an eminent physician aa 
sufficient proof of insanity. If he had said sufficient 
cause for it, ho would have been nearer right. 

It has been suggested by men who were pained by 
seeing bad men admitted, freely, to the society of modest 
women, — thereby encouraged to vice by impunity, and 
corrupting the atmosphere of homes, — that there should 
be a senate of the matrons in each city and town, who 
should decide what candidates were fit for admission to 
their houses and the society of their daughters, f 

Such a plan might have excellent results ; but it ai-gues 
a moral dignity and decision which does not yet exist, 
and needs to be induced by knowledge and reflection. It 
has been the tone to keep women ignorant on these sub- 
jects, or, wten they were not, to command that they 
should seem 80. "It is indelicate," says the father or 
husband, " to inquire into the private character of ancb 
an one. It is sufficient that I do not think him unfit to 
visit you." And so, this man, -who would not tolcrato 
these pages in his house, " unfit for family reading," 
beeai^e they speak plainly, introduces there a man whose 
shame is written on his brow, as well as the open secret 
of the whole town, and, presently, if respectable still, 

• Madame Neokev de Saussure. 

t SeB Goethe's Taaso. "A synod of good women slioiild decide,'' — 
if the golden nge is to be restored. 
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and rich enough, gives him hia daughter to nife. Tlie 
motlicr affixits iguorance, "supposing he is no worse 
than most men." The daughter is ignorant; something 
in the mind of the new spouse seems strange to her, but 
she supposes it is "woman's lot" not to be perfectly 
happy in her affections; she haa always heard, "men 
could not understand women," bo slie weeps alone, or 
takes to dreas and the duties of tlie house. The husband, 
of course, mates no avowal, and dreama of no redemp- 
tion. 

"In the heart of every young womaH," says the female 
writer above quoted, addressing herself to the husband, 
"depend upon it, there is a fund of exalted ideas; she 
conceals, repreaaea, without aaeceeding in smothering 
them. So long as these ideas in your wife are direcled 
to XOU, they are, no doubt, innocent, but take care that 
they be not accompanied with too much pain. In other 
respecta, also, spare her delicacy. Let all the antecedent 
parta of your life, if there are such, which would give her 
pain, be concealed from her; her happiness and her 
respect for you would suffer fronh this misplaced con- 
fidence. Allow her to retain that flower of purity, which 
skotdd distinguish her, in yoia- eyes, from every other 
XDoman." We should think so, truly, under this canon. 
Such a man must esteem purity an exotic that could 
only he preserved by the greatest care. Of the degree 
of mental intimacy possible, in such a marriage, let every 
one judge for himself ! 

On this subject, let every woman, who haa once begun 
to tliink, examine herself; see whether she does not sup- 
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pose virtue possible and necessary to Man, and whether 
slie would not desire for her son a virtue which aimed at 
a fitness for a divine life, and involved, if not asceticism, 
that degree of power over the lower self, which shall 
"not exterminate the passions, but keep them chained at 
the feet of reason." The passions, like fire, are a bad 
master ; hut confine them to the heai-th and the altar, 
and they give life to the social economy, and make each 
sacrifice meet for heaven. 

When many women have thought upon this subject, 
some will he fit for the senate, and one such senate in 
operation would affect the morals of the civilized world. 

At present I look to the young. As preparatory to 
the senate, I should like to see a society of novices, such 
as the world has never yet seen, bound by no oath, wear- 
ing no badge. In place of an oath, they should have a 
rehgious fiuth in the capacity of Man for virtue ; instead 
of a hadge, should wear in the heart a firm resolve not to 
stop short of the destiny promised him as a son of God. 
Then' service should be action and conservatism, not of 
old habits, but of a better nature, enlightened by hopes 
that daily gi-ow brighter. 

If sin was to remain in the world, it should not he by 
their connivance at its stay, or one moment's < 



They should succor the oppressed, and pay to the up- 
right the reverence duo in horo-i\orsliip by seeking to 
emulate chem. They would not denounce the willingly 
bad, but they could not be with them, for the two classes 
could not breathe the same atmosphere. 
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They lyould heed no detention from the time -serving, 
the worldly and the timid. 

They could love no pleasures that were not innocent 
and capable of good fruit. 

I saw, in a foreign paperj the title now given to a party 
abroad, "Los Exaltados." Such would be the title now 
given these children by the world : Loa Exaltadoa, Las 
Exaltadas ; but the world would not sneer always, for 
from them would issue a virtue by which it would, at 
last, be exalted too. 

I hiive in my eye a youth and a maiden whom I look 
to as the nucleus of sucb a class. They are both in early 
youth ; both as yet uncontaminated ; both aspiring, with- 
out raslmess : both thoughtful ; both capable of deep 
affection ; both of strong nature and sweet feelings ; both 
capable of krge mental development. They reside in 
different regions of earth, but their place in the soul is 
the same. To them I look, as, perhaps, the harbingers 
and leaders of a new era, for never yet have I known 
minds so truly virgin, without narrowness or ignorance. 

When men call upon women to redeem them, they 
mean such maidens. But such are not easily formed 
under the present influences of society. As there are 
more such young men to help give a different tone, tliere 
will be more such maidens. 

The English, novelist, D'laraeli, has, in his novel of 
" The Young Duke," made a man of the most depraved 
stock bo redeemed hy a woman who despises him when 
he has only the brilliant mask of fortune and beauty to 
cover the poverty of bis heart and brain, but knows how 
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to encourage him ■(vhen he enters on a lietter oourso. But 
thia -woman waa educated by a father who valued charac- 
ter in women. 

Still, there will come now and then one who will, as 
I hope of mj young Exaltada, be example and instruction 
for the rest. It was not the opinion of Woman current 
among Jewish men that formed the character of the 
mother of Jesus. 

Since the sliding and backsliding men of the world, no 
less tlian the mystics, declare that, aa through Woman 
Man was lost, so through Woman must Man be redeemed, 
the time must be at hand. When she tnows herself 
indeed as " accomplished," still more aa " immortal Eve," 
thia may be. 

As an immortal, she may also know and inspire im- 
mortal love, a happiness not to be dreamed of under the 
circumstances advised in tlie laat quotation. Where love 
is based on concealment, it must, of course, disappear 
when the soul enters the scene of clear vision ! 

And, without this hope, how worthies'^ every plan, 
every bond, every power .' 

" The giants," said the Scantlinavian Saga, " had in- 
duced Loke (the spirit that hovers between good and ill) 
to steal for them Iduna (Goddess of Immortality) and 
her apples of pure gold. He lured her out, by promising 
to show, on a marvellous tree he had discovered, apples 
beautiful as her own, if she would only take them with 
her for a comparison. Thus having lured her beyond 
the heavenly domain, she was seized and carried away 
captive by the powers of misrule. 
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"As now the gods could not find their friend Iduna, 
they were confused with grief ; indeed, they hegan Tisilily 
to grow old and gray. Discords arose, and love grew 
cold. Indeed, Odur, spoi:^e of the goddess of love and 
beauty, wandered away, and returned no more. At last, 
however, the gods, discovering the treachery of Loke, 
obliged him to win back Iduna from the prison in which 
she sat mourning. He changed himself into a falcon, 
and brought her hack as a swallow, fiercely pursued hy 
the Giant King, in the form of an eagle. So she strives 
to return among us, light and small aa a swallow. We 
must welcome her form as the speck on the sky that 
assures the glad blue of Summer. Yet one swallow does 
not make a summer. Let ns solicit them in flights and 
fiocks ! " 

Returning from the future to the present, let us see 
what forms Iduna takes, as she moves along tlie declivity 
of centuries to the valley where the lily flower may con- 
centrate all its fragrance. 

It would seem as if this time were not very near to 
one fresh from hooka, such as I have of late been ■ — no : 
not reading, but sighing over. A crowd of books hav- 
ing been sent me since my friends knew me to he engaged 
in this way, on Woman's "Sphere," Woman's "Mis- 
sion," and Woman's " Destiny," I believe that almost 
all that ia extant of formal precept has come under my 
eye. Among these I read with refrcsliment a little one 
called "The Whole Duty of Woman," "indited hy a 
noble lady at the request of a noble lord," and which haa 
14 
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this much of nobleness, that the view it takes ia a relig- 
ious one. It aims to fit Woman for heaven ; the main bent 
of most of the others is to fit her to please, or, at least, 
not to disturb, a husband. 

Among these I select, as a favorable specimen, the 
book I have already quoted, " The Study* of the Life 
of Woman, hy Madame Neoker de Saussurc, of Geneva, 
translated fi-om the French." 'J-'his book was published 
at Piiiladelphia, and has been read with much favor here. 
Madame Necker is the cousin of Madame de Stael, and 
has taken from her works the motto prefixed to this. 

" Cette vie n'a qoelque prix que si elle sert a' I'edu- 
■cation morale de notre cteur." 

Mde. Ifecker is, by nature, capable of entire consist- 
ency in the application of this motto, and, therefore, the 
qnalificatioi^ she makes, in the instructions given to her 
own sex, show forcibly the weight which still pai'alyzos 
and distoi-ts the energies of that sex. 

The book is rich in passages marked by feeling and 
good suggestions ; but, taken in the whole, the imprrasion 
it leaves is this : 

Woman is, and shall remain, inferior to Man and 
subject to his will, and, in endeavoring to aid her, we 
must anxiously avoid anything that can be misconstrued 
into expression of the contrary opinion, else the men will 
be alarmed, and combine to defeat our efforts. 

The present is a good time for these efforts, for men 
are less occupied about women than formerly. Let us, 

• This title aecms to be inooireotly transluted from the Freuob. I 
have not seen the origiiml. 
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then, seize upon the occasion, and do what ive can to 
make our lot tolerable. But we must sedulously avoid 
encroaching on the territory of Man. If we study natural 
history, our observations may be made useful, by some 
male naturalist ; if we draw well, we may make our ser- 
vices acceptable to the artists. But our names must not 
be known; and, to bring these labors to any result, we 
must take some man for our head, and be his hands. 

The lot of Woman is sad. She is constituted to expect 
and need a happiness that cannot exist on earth. She 
must stifle such aspirations within her secret heart, and 
fit herself, as well aB she can, for a life of resignations 
and coiisolations. 

She will be very lonely while living with her husband. 
She mnst not expect to open her heart to him fully, or 
that, after marriage, he will be capable of the refined 
service of love. The man is not bom for the woman, 
aaly the woman for the man. " Men cannot understand 
the hearts of women." The life of Woman must be oul^ 
wardly a well-intentioned, cheerful dissimulation of her 
real life. 

Naturally, the feelings of the mother, at the birth of 
a female child, i-esemble those of the Paraguay woman, 
described by Southey as lamenting in such heai-t-breaklng 
tones that her mother did not kill her the hour she was 
born, — " her mother, who knew what the life of a wo- 
man mi^t be ; " — or of those women seen at the north 
by Sir A. Mackenzie, who perfoi-med tliis pious duty 
towards female infante whenever they had an opportunity. 
" After the first delight, the young mother experiencea 
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feelings a little different, according aa the birth of a son 
or a daughter has been announced, 

" Is it a son ? A sort of glory swells at this thought 
the heart of the mother ; she aeems to feel that she is 
entitled to gratitude. She has given a citizen, a defenderj 
to her country ; to her husband an heir of hia name ; to 
heraelf a protector. And yet the contrast of all these 
fine titlea with this being, so humble, soon strikes her. 
At the aspect of this frail treaaurej opposite feelings 
agitate her heart ; she seems to recognize in him a nature 
superior to her own but subjected to a low condition, 
and she honir^ a. futuie gieatness m the object of extreme 
compassion Sumei^hat of that lespect and adoration 
foi a feeble child of whidi somi. fine picturea offer the 
eipiesaion in the featuie^ (f the htppy Mary, seem re- 
pioduced with the joung mothei who has given birtli to 
a aon 

Is it a diughter ' Theie ib usually a slight degi-ee 
of regret ; so deeply rooted is the idea of the superiority 
of Man in happiness and dignity ; and yet, as she looks 
upon this child, she is more and more softened towards 
it. A deep sympathy — a sentiment of identity with this 
delicate being — takes possession of her ; an cKti'eme pity 
for so much weakness, a moro pressing need of prayer, 
stirs her heart. Wliatever son'ows she may have felt, 
she dreads for her daughter ; but ohe will guido her to 
become much wiser, much better than hei-self. And then 
the gayety, the frivolity of the young woman have their 
turn. This li'tlo creature is a flower to cultivate, a doll 
to decorate.' 
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Similar sadness at the birth of a daughter I have heard 
mothers express not unfrequeiitly. 

As to this living so entirely for men, I should think 
when it was proposed to women they would feel, at least, 
some spark of the old spirit of rae^ allied to our own. 
" If he is to be my bridegroom and lord," cries Bran- 
liilda,* " he must first be able to pass through fire and 
water." "I will serve at the banquet," says the Wal- 
kyrie, " but only him who, in the trial of deadly combat, 
has shown himself a hero." 

If women are to be bond-maids, let it be to men supe- 
rior to women in fortitude, in aspiration, in moral power, 
in refined sense of beauty ! You who give yourselves 
"to be supported," or because "one must love some- 
thing," are they who make the lot of the sex such tliat 
mothers ai'e sad when daughters are bom. 

It mai-ka the stat« of feeling on this subject that it 
was mentdoned, as a bitter censure on a woman who had 
influence over those younger than herself, — " She makes 
those girls want to see heroes? " 

" And will that hurt them ? " 

"Certainly; how c«/i you ask ? They will find nonp 
and so they will never he married." 

" Gei mai-ried" is the usual phrase, and the one that 
correctly indicates the thought ; but the speakeis on this 
occasion, were persons too outwardly refined to use it 
They were ashamed of the word, but not of the thmg 
Madame Necker, however, sees good possible in celibacy 

Indeed, I kiviw not how the subject could be better 

* Seo the NibeluTigen Lajs, 
14* 
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illustratedj than by separating the wheat from the chaff 
in Madame Necker's book ; place them in two heapSj and 
then summon the I'eader to choose ; giving him first a 
near-sighted glass to examine the two; — it might be a 
Christian, an astronomical, or an artistic glass, — -any 
kind of good glass to obviate acquired defects in tlic eye. 
I would lay any wager on the result. 

But time permits not here a prolonged analysis. I 
have given the clues for fault-finding. 

As a specimen of the good take the following passage, 
on the phenomena of what I have spoken of, as the lyri- 
cal or electric element in Woman. 

" Women have been seen to sliow themselves poets in 
the most pathetic pantomimic scenes, where all the pas- 
sions were depicted full of beauty ; and these poets used 
a language unknown to themselves, and, the performance 
once over, their inspiration was a forgotten dream. With- 
ont doubt there is an interior development to beings so 
gifted; but their sole mode of communication witli ua ia 
their talent. They are, in all besides, the inhabitants of 
another planet."' 

Similar observations have been made by those who 
have seen the women at Irish wakes, or the funeral 
ceremonies of modern Greece or Brittany, at times when 
excitement gave the impulse to genius ; but, apparently; 
without a thought that these rare powers belonged to no 
other planet, but were a high development of the growth 
of this, and might, by wise and reverent treatment, be 
made to inform and embellish the scenes of eveiy day. 
But, when AVoman has her fair chance, she will do 
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90, and tlie poem of tlie hour will Yie witli that of the 
ages. 

I come now with satiafaction to my own conntry, and to 
a writer, a female writer, whom I have selected aa the 
clearest, wisest, and kindliest, who has, as yet, used jien 
here on these subjects. This ia Miss Sedgwiuk. 

Miss Sedgwick, though she inclines to the private 
path, and wishes that, by the cultivation of eharaet«r, 
might should vindicate right, sets limita nowhere, and 
her objecfa and inducements are pure. Thty are the free 
and careful euhivation of the powere that have been 
given, with an aim at moral and intellectual perfection. 
Her speech ia moderate and sane, but never palsied by 
fear or sceptical caution. 

Herself a fine example of the independent and benefi- 
cent existence that intellect and character can give to 
Woman, no less than Man, if she know hovr to seek and 
prize it, — also, that the intellect need not absorb or weak- 
en, but rather will refine and invigorate, the affections, — 
the teachings of her practical good sense come with great 
force, and cannot feil to avail much. Every way her 
writings please me botli as to the means and the ends. I 
am pleased at the sti-ess she lays on obsei'vance of tho 
physical laws, because the true reason ia given. Only 
in a strong and clean body can the soul do its message fitly. 

She shows the meaning of the respect paid to personal 
neatness, both in the indisperaable form of cleanliness, 
and of that love of order and arrangement, that must 
issue from a true harmony of feeling. 

The praises of coM water seem to me an excellent 
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sign in tlie age. They denote n tendency to the true 
life. We are now to have, as a remedy for ills, not orvie- 
tan, or opium, or any quack medicine, but plenty of air 
Mid water, with due attention to warmth aad freedom in 
dress, and simplicity of diet. 

Every day we cteerve signs that the natural feelings 
on these subjecte are about to be reinstated, and the body 
to claim care as the abode and organ of the soul ; not as 
the tool of servile labor, or the object of voluptuous 
indulgence. 

A poor woman, who had passed through the lowest 
gi'ades of ignominy, seemed to think she had never been 
wholly lost, " for," said she, " I would always have good 
under-clothes ; " and, indeed, who could doubt that this 
denoted the remains of private self-respect in the mind? 

A woman of excellent sense said, "It might seem 
childish, but to her one of the most favorable signs of 
the times was that the ladies had been persuaded to give 
up corsets." 

Yes ! let us give up all artificial means of distortion. 
Let life be healthy, pure, all of a piece. Miss Sedgwick, 
in teaching that domestics must have the means of bath- 
ing as much as their mistresses, and time, too, to bathe, 
has symbolized one of the most important of human 
rights. 

Another interesting sign of the time is the influence 
exercised by two women, Miss Maii-inean and Miss Bar- 
rett, from thek sick-rooms. The lamp of life which, if 
it had been fed only by the affections, depended on pre- 
carious human relations, would scarce have been able tc 
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maintain a feeble glare in the lonely prison, no^v sliinca 
far and wide over the nations, cheering fellow-suffer era 
and hallowing the joy of the healthful. 

These persons need not health or youth, or the charms 
of personal presence, to make their thoughts available. 
A few more such, and " old woman " * shall not be the 
synonyme for imbecility, nor "old maid" a term of con- 
tempt, nor Woman be spoken of as a reed shaken by the 
wind. 

It ia time, indeed, that men and women botli should 
cease to grow old in any other way than as the tree 
does, full of grace and honor. The hair of the artist 
turns white, but his eye shines clearer than ever, and we 
feel that age brings him maturity, not decay. So would 
it be with all, wei'e the springs of immortal refreshment 
but unsealed within the soul ; then, like these women, they 
would see, from the lonely chamber window, the glories 
of the universe; or, shut in darkness, be visited by 
angels. 

I now touch on my own place and day, and, as I 
write, events are occurring that threaten the fair fabric 
approached by so long an avenue. Week before last, the 
Gentile was requested to aid the Jew to return to Pales- 
tine; for the Millennium, tlio reign of the Son of Mary 
was near. Just now, at high and solemn mass, thanks 
were returned to tho Virgin for having delivered O'Con- 
nell from unjust imprisonment, in requital of his having 
sonsecrated to her the league formed in behalf of Liberty 

* Ac apposite pafBftge is quotcil in Appendix P. 
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on Tara'a Hill, Eut last week brought news which 
threatens that a cause identical with the enfranchisement 
of Jevra, Irish, women, ay, and of Americana in general, 
too, is in danger, for the choice of the people threatens 
to rivet the chaans of slavery and the leprosy of sin 
permanently on this nation, through the Annexation of 
Texas! 

Ah .' if this should take place, who will dare again to 
feel the throb of heavenly hope, aa to the destiny of this 
country ? The noble thought that gave unity to all oar 
knowledge, harmony to all our designs, — tlie thought 
that the jpi-ogress of history had brought on the era, tha 
tissue of prophecies pointed out the spot, -where human- 
ity was, at last, to have a fair chance to know itself, and 
all men be bom free and equal for the eagle's flight, — 
flutters as if about to leave the breast, which, deprived 
of it, will have no more a nation, no more a home on 
earth. 

Women of my country ! — Exaltadas ! if such tliere 
be, — women of English, old English nobleness, who 
understand the courage of Boadieca, the sacrifice of Go- 
diva, the power of Queen Emma to tread the red-hot iron 
unharmed, — women who share the nature of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Lady Kussell, and the mothers of our 
own revolution, — have you nothing to do with this ? 
You see the men, how they are willing to sell shame- 
lessly the happiness of countless generations of fellow- 
creatures, the honor of their country, and their immortal 
Boula, for a money market and political power. Do you 
not feci within you that which can reprove them, which 
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can check, which can convince them? You would not 
speak ui vain ; whether each in her own home, or banded 
in unison. 

Tell these men that you will not accept the glittering 
baubles, spacioua dwellings, and plentiful service, they 
mean to offer you through these meana. Tell them that 
the heart of Woman demands nobleness and honor in 
Man, and that, if they have not parity, have not mercy, 
they are no longer fathers, lovers, husbands, sons of 
yours. 

This cause is youi- own, for, as I have before said, 
there is a reason why the foes of African Slavery seek 
more freedom for women; but put it not upon that 
ground, but on the ground of right. 

If you have a power, it is a moral power. The films 
of interest are not so close around you as around the 
men. If you will but think, you cannot fail to wish to 
save the country from this disgrace. Let not slip the 
occasion, but do something to lift off the curse incurred 
by Eve. 

You have heard tho women engaged in the Abolition 
movement accused of boldness, because they lifted the 
voice in public, and lifted the latch of the stranger, But 
were these acts, whether performed judiciously or no, so 
bold as to dare before God and Man to partake the fruits 
of such offence as this ? 

You hear much of the modesty of your sex. Preserve 
it by filling the mind with noble desires that shall ward 
off the corruptions of vanity and idleness. A profligate 
woman, who left her accustomed haunts and took service 
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in a New York boarding-house, said "she had never 
heard talk so vile at the Five Points, aa from the ladies 
at the hoai-ding-houBC." And why? Because they 
were idle; because, having nothing worthy to engage 
them, they dwelt, with unnatural ciiri<ffiity, on the ill 
they dared not go to see. 

It will not so much injure your modesty to have yoiir 
name, by the unthinldng, coupled with idle blame, as to 
have upon your soul the weight of not trying to save a 
whole race of women from the scorn that is put upon 
their modesty. 

Think of this well ! I entreat, I conjure you, before it 
is too late. It is my belief that something effectual 
might be done by women, if they would only consider 
the subject, and enter upon itintlie true spirit,— a spirit 
gentle, but firm, and which feared the offence of none, 
save One who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 

And now I have designated in outline, if not in ful- 
ness, the stream which is ever flowing fi-om the heights 
of my thought. 

In the earlier tract I was told I did not make my 
meaning sufficiently clear. In this I have consequently 
tried to illustrate it in various ways, and may have been 
guilty of much repetition. Yet, as I am anxious to leave 
no room for doubt, I shall venture to retrace, once more, 
the scope of my design in points, as was done in old- 
fashioned sermons, 

Man is a being of two-fold relations, to nature beneath, 
and intelligences above him. The earth is his school, if 
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not hia bji'th-place ; God liis object; life and tbought hia 
raeana of interpreting natnre, and aspiring to Gkid. 

Only a fraction of this purpose is accomplished in the 
life of any one man. Ita entire accomplishment is to be 
hoped only from the sum of the livos of men, or Man 
considered aa a whole. 

As this whole has one soul and one body, any injury or 
obstruction to a part, or to the meanest member, affects 
the whole. Man can never be perfectly happy or virtu- 
ous, till all men are so. 

To address Man wisely, you must not forget that his 
life is partly animal, subject to the same laws with 
Nature. 

But yon cannot address him wisely unless you con- 
sider him still more aa aoiil, and appreciate the condi- 
tions and destiny of soul. 

The growth of Man is two-fold, masculine and fem- 
inine. 

So far as these two methods can he distinguished, they 
are so as 

Energy and Harmony ; 

Power and Beauty ; 

Intellect and Love ; 
or by some such mde classification ; for wo have not 
language prunitive and pure enough to express such 
ideas with p-ecision. 

These two sides are supposed to be expressed in Man 
and Woman, that is, as the more and the less, for the 
(acuities have not been given pure to either, but only in 
preponderance. There are also exceptions in great num- 
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ber, such aa men of fiir more l)eauty than power, and the 
reverse. But, as a general rule, it eeema to have been 
the intention to give a preponderance on the one side, 
tliat is called masculine, and on the otlier, one that i^ 
called feminmo. 

There caanot be a doubt that, if these two developments 
were in perfect harmony, they would correspond to and 
fulfil one another, like hemispheres, or the tenor and ha^ 
in music. 

But there ia no perfect harmony in human nature ; 
and the two parts answer one another only now and 
then ; or, if there he a persistent consonance, it can only 
be traced at long intervals, instead of discoursing an 
obvious melody. 

What ia the cause of thja ? 

Man, in the order of time, waa developed first ; aa 
energy cornea before harmony ; power before beauty. 

Woman was therefore under his care aa an elder. He 
might have been her guardian and teacher. 

But,. as human naiture goes not straight forward, but 
by esce^ive action and then reaction in an undulated 
course, he misunderatood and abused hia advantt^es, and 
became her temporal master instead of her spiritual sire. 

On himself came the punishment. He educated 
Woman more as a servant than a daughter, and found 
himself a king without a cjueen' 

The children of this imequal union showed unequal 
natures, and, more and more, men seemed eons of the 
handmaid, rather than princess. 

At last, there were ao many Ishmaelites that the reat 
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grew frigliteiied and indignant. They laid the blame on 
Hagar, and drove her forth into the wilderness. 

But there were none the fewer Ishmaelites for that. 

At last men became a little wiser, and saw that the 
infant Mosoa was, in every case, saved by the pure 
instincts of Woman's breast. For, as too much adversity 
is hotter for the moral nature than too much prosperity, 
Woman, in this respect, dwindled less than Man, though 
in other respects still a child in loading-strings. 

So Man did her more and more justice, and grow more 
and more kind. 

But yet — his habits and his will corrupted by the 
past ^ he did not clearly see that Woman was half him- 
self; that her interests were identical with his ; and that, 
by tho law of their common being, he could never reach 
his true proportions while she remained in any wise shorn 
of hers. 

And so it has gone on to our day ; both ideas develop- 
ing, but more slowly than they would under a clearer 
recognition of truth and justice, which would have per- 
mitted the sexes their due influence on one another, and 
mutual improvement from more dignified relations. 

Wherever there was pure love, the natural influences 
were, for the time, restored. 

Wherever the poet or artist gave free coui-se to his 
genius, he saw the truth, and expressed it in worthy 
forms, for these men especially share and need the femi- 
nine principle. The divine birds need to be brooded into 
hfe and song by mothers. 

Wherever religion (I mean the thirst for truth and 
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good, not the love of sect and dogma) had its course, the 
original design was apprehended in its aimplieity, and the 
dove presaged sweetly from Dodona's oak. 

I have aimed to show that no age was left entirely 
i?ithout a witness of the equality of the sexes in function, 
duty and hope. 

Also that, when there was unwillingness or ignorance, 
which prevented this being acted upon, women had not 
the less power for their want of light and noble fi-ecdom. 
But it was power which hurt alike tliem and those against 
whom they made use of tlie arms of the servile, — cun- 
ning, blandishment, and unreasonable emotion. 

That now the time has come when a clearer vision and 
better action ore possible — when Man ajid Woman may 
regard one another as brother and sister, the pillars of 
one porch, the priests of one worship. 

I have believed and intimated that this hope would 
receive an ampler fruition, than ever before, in our oivn 

And it will do so if tliis land carry out the principles 
from wMcli sprang our national life. 

I believe that, at present, women arc the beat helpers 
of one another. 

Let them think ; let them act ; till they know what 
they need. 

We only aak of men to remove arbitrary barriers. 
Some would like to do moi-e. But I believe it needs 
that Woman show herself in her native dignity, to teach 
them how to aid her ; their minds are so encumbered by 
tradition. 
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When Lord Edward Eitzgerald travelled with the In- 
diana, his manly heart obliged him at ouce to take tho 
packs from the squawa and carry thera. But we do not 
read that tl,e red men followed his example, though they 
are ready enough to ean-y the pack of the white woman, 
because ate aeema to them a superior being. 

Let Woman appear in the mild majesty of Ceres, and 
rudest churls will be willing to learn from her. 

Tou ast, what use will ahe make of liberty, when she 
has so long been sustained and restrained ? 

I answer ; in the first place, this will not be suddenly 
given. I read yesterday a debate of this year on the 
subject of enlarging women's rights over property. It 
was a leaf from the class-book that is preparing for the 
needed instruction. The men learned visibly as they 
spoke. The champions of Woman saw the fallacy of 
arguments on the opposite side, and were startled by 
their own convictions. With their wives at home, and 
the readers of the paper, it was tlie same. And so the 
stream flows on; thought urging action, and action lead- 
ing to the evolution of still better thought. 

But, were this freedom to come suddenly, I have no 
fear of the consequences. Individuals might commit 
excesses, but there is not only in the sex a reverence for 
dBcomms and limits inherited and enhanced from genera- 
tion to generation, which many years of other life could 
not effece, but a native love, in Woman as Woman, of 
proportion, of "the simple, art of not too much," — a 
Greek moderation, which would create immediately a 
restraining party, the natural legislators and instructors 
15*^ 
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of the rest, and would gradually establish such rules aa 
arc needed to guariJ, ivithout impeding, life. 

The Graces would lead the choral dance, and teach 
the rest to regulate their steps to the measure of beauty. 

But if jou ask me what offices they may fill, I reply 
— any. I do not care what case you put ; let tliem be 
sea-captains, if you will. I do not doubt there are 
women well fitted for such an office, and, if so, I should 
be as glad to see them in it, as to welcome the maid of 
Saragossa, or the maid of Missolonghi, or the Suliote 
heroine, or Emily Plater. 

I think women need, especially at this juncture, a 
much greater range uf occupation than they have, to rouse 
their latent powers. A party of travellei's lately visited 
a lonely hut on a mountain. There they found an old 
woman, who told them she and her husband had hved there 
forty years, "Why," they said, "did you chotae so 
barren a spot ? " She " did not know ; it was the tnan's 
notion." 

And, during forty years, she hatl been content to act, 
without knowing why, upon "the man's notion." I 
would not have it so. 

In femilies that I know, some little girls like to saw 
wood, others to use carpenters' tools. Where these tastes 
are indulged, cheerfulness and good-humor are promoted. 
Where they are forbidden, because " such things are not 
proper for girls,'' they grow sullen and mischievous. 

!Fourier had observed these wants of women, as no one 
can fail to do who watches the desires of little girls, or 
knows tile ennui that haunts gi-own women, except where 
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they mate to themselves a serene little world by art of 
some kind. He, therefore, in proposing a great variety 
of employments, in manufactures or the care of plants 
ajid anumls, allows tor one third of women as likely to 
have a taste foi mi^culme pursuits, one third of men for 
feminine. 

"Who does not ub^ieiie the immediate glow and serenity 
that is difiused over the life of women, hefore restless or 
fretful, by engaging in gardening, building, or the lowest 
department of art ? Here is something that is not routine, 
aomctliing that draws fordi life towards the infinite. 

I have no doubt, however, that a large proportion of 
women would give themselves to the same employments 
as now, because there are circumstances that must lead 
them. Mothers will delight to make the nest soft and 
warm. Nature would take care of that ; no need to clip 
the wings of any bird that wants to soar and sing, or finda 
in itself the strength of pinion for a migratory flight 
unusual to its kind. The difference would be that all 
need not be constrained to employments for which some 
are unfit. 

I liave urged upon tlie sex self-subsistence in its two 
forms of self-reliance and self-impulae, because I believe 
them to be the needed means of the present juncture. 

I have lurged on Woman independence of Man, not 
that I do not think the sexes mutually needed by one 
another, but because in Woman this fact baa led to an 
excessive devotion, which has cooled love, degraded mar- 
riage, and prevented either sex from being what it should 
bo to itself or the other. 
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I wisli Woman to live, first for God's sake. Then she 
will not make an imperfect man her god, and thus sink 
to idolatry. Then she will not take what is not fit for 
her from a sense of weakness and poverty. Then, if she 
finds what sho needs in Man embodied, she will know how 
to love, and he worthy of being loved. 

By being more a soul, she will not be less Woman, for 
nature is perfected through spirit 

Now there is no woman, only an overgrown child. 

That her hand may he given witli dignity, slic must be 
able to stand alone. I wish to see men and women capa- 
ble of such relations as are depicted by Lander in his 
Pericles and Aspasia, where grace is the natural garb of 
strength, and the afiections are calm, because deep. The 
softness is that of a firm tissue, as when 

" The gods approve 
Tho dopth, but not tiic tumult of tlie aoul, 
A fervent, not uogovernable love." 

A profound thinker has said, " No married woman can 
represent the female world, for she belongs to hor hus- 
band. The idea of Woman must be represented by a 
virgin." 

But that is the very fault of marriage, and of the pres- 
ent relation between the sexes, that the woman does 
belong to the man, instead of forming a whole with him. 
Were it otherwise, there would be no such limitation to 
the thought. 

Woman, self-centred, would never be absorbed by .any 
relation ; it would be only an experience to her as tc 
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man. It is a vulgar ciTOr that love, a love, to "Woman 
is her whole exiatcnee ; she also is horn for Truth and 
Love in their universal energy. Would she hut assume 
her inheritance, Mary ■would not be the only virgin 
mother. Not Manzoni alone would celehrato in liia wife 
the virgin mind witli the maternal wisdom and conjugal 
affectiona. The soul is ever young, ever virgin. 

And will not she soon appear ?— the woman who shall 
vindicate their birthright for all women ; who shall 
teach them what to claim, and how to use what tliey 
obtain ? Shall not her name be for her era Victoria, for 
her country and life Yirginia? Yet predictions are 
rash ; she herself must teacli us to give her the fitting 

An idea not unknown to ancient times has of late been 
revived, that, in the metamorphoses of life, the soul 
assumes the form, first of Man, then of Woman, and 
takes the chances, and reaps the benefits of either lot. 
Why then, say some, lay such emphasis on the rights or 
needa of Woman ? What she wins not aa Woman will 
come to her as Man. 

That makes no difference. It is not Woman, but the 
law of right, the law of growth, that speaks in us, and 
demands the perfection of each being in its kind —apple 
as apple. Woman aa WomjUi. Without adopting your 
theory, I know that I, a daughter, live through the life 
of Man ; but what concerns me now is, that my life he a 
beautiful, powerful, in a word, a complete life in its 
kind Had I but one more moment to live I must wish 
the same. 
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Supprae, at the end of your cycle, yom- great world- 
year, all will be completed, whether I exert myself or 
not (and the supposition is false, — hut suppose it tme), 
am I to be indifferent about it ? Not SO ! I must beat 
my own pulse true in the heai't of the world ; for thai ia 
virtue, excellence, health. 

Thou, Lord of Day ! didst leave ua to-night so calmly 
glorious, not dismayed that cold winter is coming, not 
postponing thy beneficence to the fmitful summer ! Thou 
didst smile on thy day's work when it was done, and 
adorn thy down-going as thy up-rising, for thou art 
loyal, and it is thy nature to give life, if thou canst, and 
shine at all events ! 

I stand in the sunny noon of life. Objects no longer 
glitter in the dews of morning, neither as-e yet softened 
by the shadows of evening. Every spot is seen, eveiy 
chasm revealed. Climbing the dusty hill, some fiiir effi- 
gies that once stood for symbols of human destiny have 
been broken ; tliose I stilt have with me show defects in 
this broad light. Yet enough is left, even by experience, 
to point distinctly to the glories of that destiny ; faint, 
but not to be mistaken streaks of the future day. I can 
say with the bard, 

" Though many have suffered Eliipwreck, Etill beat noble iiearta." 

Always the soul says to us all, Cherish your best 
hopes as a faith, and abide by them in action. Such 
shall be the effectual fervent means to their fulfilment ; 

For the Power to whom we bow 
lias given its pledge that, if not now. 
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They of pure and steadfest mind, 
By faith exalted, truth refined, 
Shall hear all music loud and clear, 
Whose first notes they ventured here. 
Then fear not thou to wind the horn, 
Though elf and gnome thy courage scorn ; 
Ask for the castle's King and Queen ; 
Though rabble rout may rush between, 
Beat thee senseless to tlie ground, 
In the dark beset thee round ; 
Persist to ask, and it will come ; 
Seek not for rest in humbler home ; 
So shalt thou see, what few have seen, 
The pala«e home of King and Queen, 
\^th November, 1844. 
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AGLAURON AND LAUKIE. 

A DRIVE THROUGH THE COUNTRY NEAK BOSTON. 

Aglauroh and Laurie are two of the pleasanteat men 
I know. Laurie combines, with tho external advantagca 
of a beautiful person and easy address, all the charm 
■which quick perceptions and intelligent sympathy give to 
the intercourse of daily life. He has an extensive, 
though not a deep, knowledge of men and books, — his 
naturally fine taste has been more refined by observation, 
both at home and abroad, than is usual in this busy 
country ; and. though not himself a thinker, he follows 
with care and delight the flights of a rapid and inventive 
mind. He is one of those rare persons who, without 
being servile or vacillating, present on no side any bar- 
rier to the free action of another mind. Yes, he is 
really an agreeable oompaoion. I do not remember ever 
to have been wearied or chilled in his company. 

Aglauron is a person of far greater depth and force 
than his friend and cousin, but by no means as agreeable. 
His mind is ardent and powerful, rather tlian brilliant 
and ready, ■— neither docs he with ease adapt himself to 
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the course of another. But, when he is once kiodled, 
the blaze of light casts every object on which it falls 
into a bold relief, and gives every scene a Inatre unknown 
before. He ia not, perhaps, strietly original in his 
thoughts ; hut the severe truth of his character, and the 
searching force of his attention, give the charm of origin- 
ality to what he says. Accordingly, another cannot, by 
repetition, do it justice. I have never any doubt when I 
write down or tell what Lanrie says, hut Aglauron must 
writ« for himself 

Yet I almost always take notra of what has passed, 
for the amusement of a distant friend, who is learning, 
amidst the western prairies, patience, and an apprecia^ 
tion of the poor benefits of our imperfectly civilized state. 
And diose I took this day, seemed not unworthy of a 
more general circulation. The sparkle of talk, the free 
breeze that swelled its current, are always fied when you 
write it down ; but there is a gentle flow, and truth to the 
moment, rarely attained in more elaborate compositiona. 

My two friends called to ask if I would drive with 
them into the country, and I gladly consented. It was a 
beautiful afternoon of the last week in May, Nature 
seemed most desirous to make up for the time she had 
lost in an uncommonly cold and wet spring. The leaves 
were bursting from their sheaths with such rapidity that 
the ti'ees seemed a«tnally to greet you as you passed 
along. The T^tal choirs of snow-drops and violets 
were chanting their gentle hopes from every bank, the 
orchards were white with blossoms, and the birds singing 
in almost tumultuous glee. 
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We drove for some time in silence, perhaps fearful to 
disturb tlic universal song by less melodious accents, 
when Aglauron said : 

" How entirely are we new-born to-day ! How are all 
the past cold skies and hostile breezes vanished before 
this single breath of awectnc^ ! How consoling is the 
truth thus indicated ! " 

Lmirie. It is indeed the dearest feet of oar conscious- 
ness, that, in every moment of joy, pain is annihilated. 
There is no past, and the future is only the sunlight 
streaming into the far valley. 

Aglauron, Yet it was the night that taught ua to 
prize the day. 

Laurie. Even so. And I, you know, object to none 
of the " dark masters. " 

Aglaurim. Nor I, ~ because I am sure that whatever 
is, is good ; and to find out the why is all our employ- 
ment here. But one feels so at home in such a day as 
this! 

Lamie. As this, indeed ! I never heard so many 
birds, nor saw so many flowers. Do jou not like these 
yellow flowers ? 

Aglauron. They gleam upon the fields as if to 
express the bridal kiss of the sun. He seems most happy, 
if not most wealthy, when fii-st he is wed to the earth. 

Laurie. I believe I have some such feeling about 
these golden flowers. When I did not know what was 
the Asphodel, so celebrated by the poets, I thuoght it 
was a golden flower ; yet this yellow is so ridiculed as 
vulgar. 

16* 
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Aglawon. It ia because our vulgar luxury depreciates 
objects not fitted to adorn our dwellings. These yellow 
flowers will not bear being taken out of their places and 
brought home to the centre-table. But, when enamelling 
the ground, the cowslip, the king-cup, — nay, the mari- 
gold and dandelion even, — are resplendently beautiful. 

Laurie. They are the poor man's gold. See that 
dark, unpainted house, with its lilac shrabbery. As it 
stands, undivided from the road to which the green bank 
slopes down from the door, ia not the effect of that 
enamel of gold daJidelions beautiful ? 

Aglawon. It seems aa if a stream of peace had flowed 
from the door-st«p down to the very dust, in waves of 
light, to greet the passer-by. That is, indeed, a quiet 
house. It looks as if somebody's grandfather lived there 
still. 

Laurie. It is most refreshing to see the dark boards 
amid those houses of staring white. Strange that, in 
the extreme heat of summer, aching eyes don't teach the 
people better. 

Aglawon. We are still, in fact, uncivilized, for all 
our knowledge of what is done ' ' in foreign parts ' ' cannot 
make us otherwise. Civilization must be homogeneous,— 
muat be a natural growth. This glistening whit« paint 
waa long preferred because the most expensive ; just as 
in the West, I understand, they paint houses red to 
moke them reaemble the hideous red brick. And the 
eye, thus spoiled ]:yy excitement, prefers red or white to- 
the stone-color, or the browns, which would harmonize 
with other hues. 
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Laurie. I should think the eye could never be spoiled 
BO far as to like these white paMnga. These bars of 
glare amid the foliage are unbearable. 

Myself. Wliat color should they be ? 

Laurie. An invisible green, as in all civilized parts 
of the globe. 'Xhen your eye would rest on the shrub- 
bery undisturbed. 

Myself. Your vaunted Italy has its palaces of white 
stuceo and buildings of brick. 

Laurie. Ay, — - but the stucco is by the atmosphere 
soon mellowed into cream-color, the brick into rich 
brown. 

Myself. I have hoard a connoisseur admire our own 
red brick in the afternoon sun, above all other colors. 

Laurie. There are some who delight too much in the 
stimulus of color to be judges of harmony of coloring. 
It is so, often, with the Italians. No color is too keen 
for the eye of tlio Neapolitan. He thinks, with little 
Hiding-hood, there is no color like red. I have seen one 
of the most beautiful new palaces paved with tiles of a 
brilliant red. But this, too, is bai'barism. 

Myself. Tou are pleased to call it so, because you 
make the English your arbiters in point of taste ; but I 
do not think they, on your own principle, are our proper 
models. With their ever-weeping skies, and seven-piled 
velvet of verdure, they are no rule for us, whose eyes 
are accustomed to the keen blue and brilliant clouds of 
our own realm, and who see the eai-th wholly green 
scarce two months in the year. No white is more glis- 
tening than our January snows; no house here hurts my 
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sye more tlian tlio fields of white-iveed will, a fortnight 
henoc. 

Laurie. True refinement of taste would bid the eye 
seek repose the more. But, even aximitting what you 
say, there is no harmony. The architecture is borrowed 
from England ; why not the rest? 

Aglauron. But, my friend, surely these piaazas and 
pipe-st«m pillars are all American. 

Laurie. But the cottage to which they belong is Eng- 
lish. The inhabitants, suffocating in small rooms, and 
beneath sloping roofs, because the house is too low to 
admit any circulation of air, are in need, we must admit, 
of the piazza, for elsewhere they must sufier all the tor- 
ments of Mons. Ghaubert in his first experience of the 
oven. But I do not assail the piazzas, at any rate ; they 
are moat desirable, in these hot summers of ours, were 
they but in proportion with the house, and their pillars 
with one another. But I do object to houses which are 
desirable neither as summer nor winter residences hero. 
The shingle palaces, celebrated by Irviug's wit, were far 
more appropriate, for they, at least, gave free course to 
the winds of heaven, when tlie thermometer stood at 
ninety-five degrees in the shade. 

Aglauron. Pity that American wit nipped in the 
bud those early attempts at an American architecture. 
Here in the East, alas ! the case is become hopeless. But 
in the West the log-cabin still promises a proper basis. 

Laurie. You laugh at me. But so it is. I am not 
ao silly as to insist upon American architecture, Ameri- 
can art, in the 4th of July style, merely for the grati- 
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fieation of national vanity. But a building, to be beau- 
tiful, should harmonize exactly with the uses to 'whieh it 
is to be put, and be an index to the climate and habits of 
the people. There is no objection to borrowing good 
thoughts from other nations, if wo adopt the new style 
lecause we find t tII seve o r conve en e nd ot 
me oly bcci se t looks i tty out d 

Affla n I gree v tb you that he e a yell as n 
mannesanl n bteiatu e theie stoorealy ccoSiS to the 
ol 1 took an 1 thoui^h I s 1 t j st my hope a n 
t th tl e 1 „-cal Tb s tl e settl r 11 e 1 rge ■is 1 s 

ches an 1 h s fam ]y rease he w 11 bei tify as h s 
character efine anl as h s ey be omes ice stomed to 
observe ol jecta i ounl him f tl on lo el ess aa well aa 
for their uhl ty He w 111 or o v from Nature the fo ms 
and col ng nost hirmo y w th the s one 1 h 

h s 1 olbn^ :is pi ce I M ^1 gio rth here ! e 1 ut slow 
e ^h M ht ot 1 o ee 1 ne. s for "ain and show 
cheat men of all the real advantage? f th ej.ee e 

(Here i carr age passed ) 

Law I.. Who IS that bLautifu! lady to ■\\lom j. 
bowed ? 

Aglauron. Beautiful do you think her? At this 
distance, and with the freshness which tlio open air gives 
to her complexion, she certainly does look so, and was so 
Btill, five years ago, when I knew her abroad. It is 
Mrs. V . 

Laurie. I remember with what interest you men- 
tioned her in your letters. And you promised to toll me 
her true story. 
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Aglaiiron. I was mxieh interested, then, both in her 
and her story. But, last winter, when I met her at the 
South, she had altered, and seemed so much less attrac- 
tive than before, that the bright colors of the picture are 
^¥ell-nigh efiaced. 

Laurie. The pleasure of telling the story will revive 
them again. Let us fasten our horses and go into this 
little wood. There is a seat near the lake which is pretty 
enough to tell a sfwry upon. 

A(/lauron. In all the idyls I ever read, they were 
told in caves, or beside a trickling fountain. 

Laurie. That was in the l;^t century. We >vill 
innovate. Let us begin that American originality we 
were talldng about, and make the bank of a lake answer 
our purpose. 

We dismounted accordingly, but, on reaching the spot, 
Agiauron at first insisted on lying on the grass, and gaz- 
ing up at the clouds in a most uncitizen-like fashion, and 
it was some time before we could get tiie promfeed story. 
At last, — 

I first saiT Mrs. V— at the opera in Vienna. Abroad, 
I scarcely cared for anything in comparison with music. 
In many respects the Old World disappointed my hopes; 
society was, in essentials, no bettor, nor worse, than at 
home, and I too easily saw through tlie varnish of con- 
ventional refinement. Lions, seen near, were scarcely 
more interesting than tamer cattle, and much more an- 
noying in their gambols and caprices. Parks and orna-! 
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mental grounds pleased me less than the native forests and 
wide-rolling rivers of my own land. Bat in the Arts, and 
most of all in Music, I found all my wishes more than 
realized. I found the soul of man uttering itself with 
the swiftnesB, the freedom and the beauty, for wbich I ha<i 
alwiys pined I easily conceived how foieigneis onco 
acquTjnted with this diveise language, piss their livta 
without a wish for pleasure ci employment beyond heai- 
mg the gieat t\ oiks of the masters It seemed to nie 
that heie wis weilth to feed the thoughts tor ages 
This lady fixed my attentinn by the npturous demotion 
with which she listened I saw that she too h id hei e found 
her proper Lome Every ■ilude of thought ind feeling 
expiessed m the music was minored in her beautiful 
Lountenince Hei raptuic of attention, dunng some p'ls 
sages, was enough of itscll to make you hold your breath ; 
and a sudden stroke of genius lit her face into a very 
heaven with its lightning. It seemed to me that in her I 
should find one who would truly sympathize with me, one 
who looked on the art not as a connoisseur, but a votary, 

I took the speediest opportunity of being introduced to 
her at her owu house by a common friend. 

But what a difierence ! At home I scarcely knew her. 
Still slie waa beautiful ; but the sweetness, the elevated 
expression, which the satisfaction of an hour had given 
her, were entirely fled. Her eye was restless, her 
cheek pale and thin, her whole expression perturbed and 
sorrowful. Every gesture spoke the sickliness of a spirit 
long an outcast from its natural home, bereft of happi- 
ness, and hopeless of good. 
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I perceived, at first sigbt of her every-tlaj fac«, that 
it was not unknown to me. Thrco or four years earlier, 
staying in the eounti-y-houae of one of her friends, I had 
seen her picture. The house was very dull, — as dull as 
placid content with the mere material enjoyments of life, 
and an inert gentleness of nature, could make its inhab- 
itants. They were people to he loved, but loved without 
a thought. Their wings had never grown, nor their eyes 
coveted a wider prospect than could be seen from the 
parent nest. The friendly visitant could not discompose 
them by a remark indicating any expansion of mind or 
life. Much as I enjoyed the beauty of the countiy around, 
when out in the free air, my hours within the house 
would have been dull enough but for the contemplation 
of this picture. While the round of common-place songa 
was going on, and the whist-players were at their work, I 
used to sit and wonder how this being, so sovereign in the 
fire of her nature, so proud in her untamed loveliness, 
could ever have come of their blood. Her eye, from the 
canvas, even, seemed to annihilate all things low or little, 
and able to command all creation in search of the object 
of its desires. She had not found it, though I felt this 
on seeing her now. She, the queenly womin the Boa- 
dicea of a forlorn hope, as she seemed bom to bt the 
only woman whose face, to my eye, hid eier gnenpiom- 
ise of a prodigality of nature sufBcimt for the enter- 
tainment of a poet's soul, vfas — I saw it at a glance — 
a captive in her life, and a beggar in her affectiona. 

L-auHe. A dangerous object to the traveller's eye, 
methinks ! 
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iyluu/on J\ot ti nine' Tht iii'tuie hail been so 
but seeing liei ngw, I felt tl it the gloj ion's pomise oi 
hei youtlifil piims had failed She hal imsaed hei 
couise ind the teautj nhose charm to the imagination 
had been that it seemed invmcible T^^s now biibdaed \ni 
mixed with eaath 

Lam le I i^an nevei ujmprelicnd the cuieltj m your 
V,ay ot viewing hnmin beings Aglinion To en, to 
Bufiti IS then 1 t ill iiho hi've lt,clmiT ind eneicy of 
*,hira^,tei mu&t shire it tnd I conld nit endure a 
woman who at six iiid fwtntj Icil no ti ice of the 
pist 

Aglawoii buch i\omen and suuh men are tht com 
paiuons of e\er) day life But the angels of oui thoughts 
are those moulds of pure beauty ^^hll.h must bit-ak with 
a fill The common an must not touch them foi they 
make then own atmosphtie I admit that buih lie not 
for the tenderness of dady hfe then mfiutiice must bo 
high, distant, starlike, to be pure. 

Such was this woman to me before I knew her : one 
whoso splendid beauty drew on my thoughts to their 
future home In knowing her, I lost the happiness I had 
enjoyed in knowing what she should have been. At first 
tho diHappoiiitment waw severe, but I have learnt to par- 
don her, as others who get mutilated or worn in life, and 
show the royal impress only in their virgin courage. 
But this subject would detain me too long. Let me 
rather tell you of Mrs. V 's sad history. 

A friend of mine has said that beautiful persons seem 
rarely bom to their proper family, but amidat persona 
17 
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80 rough and uncongenial that their prescLce commanda 
like. that of a reproving angelj or pains like that of some 
poor prince changed at nurse; and bound for life to the 
society of churla. 

So it was ■with Emily. Her fe,ther wa3 sordid, her 
mother weak ; persons of great wealth and gi'eater eelf- 
ishneas. She ■\yas the youngest hy mswiy years, and left 
alone in her father's house. Notwithstanding the want 
of intelligent sympathy while she was growing up, and 
the want of all intelligent culture, she was not an 
unhappy child. The unbounded and foolish indulgence 
with which she was treated did not have an obviously bad 
eflect upon her then ; it did not make her selfish, sen- 
sual, or vain. Her character was too powerful to dwell 
upon such boons as those nearest her could bestow. She 
negligently received them all as her due. It was later 
that the pernicious effects of the ateence of all discipline 
showed themselves ; but in early years she was happy in 
her lavish feelings, and in beautiful nature, on which she 
could pour them, and in her o^vn pursuits. Music was 
her passion ; in it she found food, and an answer, for feel- 
ings destined to become so fatal to her peace, but which 
then glowed so sweetly in her youthful form as to enchant 
the most ordinai'y observer. 

When she was not more than fifteen, and expanding 
like a> flower in each sunny day, it was her misfortune 
that her first husband saw and loved her. Emily, though 
pleased by his handsome person and gay manners, never 
bestowed a serious thought on him. If she had, it would 
have been the first ever disengaged from her life of pleas- 
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urable Benaation. But irheii he did plead his cause 
■with all the ardor of youth, and the flourishes whieh ha,ve 
been by uaage set apart for such oceasiona she listened 
■with delight ; tor all his tall of 1 oujidle=« Iovl un lying 
fajth, etc., seemed her natiie toigue It wts Ike the 
most glowing sunset sky. It s t lied uy ii the cor like 
music. It ■was the only nay she e\ei wished to he 
addressedj and she now saw plainly why all talk of every- 
day people had Mien unheeded on her ear. She could 
have listened all day. But ■when, emboldened by the 
beaming eye and ready smile with which she heard, he 
pressed his suit more seriously, and talked of marriage, 
she drew back astonished. Marry yet ? — impossible ! 
She had never thought of it ; and as she thought now 
of nmn'iages, such as she had seen them, there was noth- 
ing in marriage to attract. But L 'was not so easily 

repelled ; he made her every promise of pleasure, as one 
■would to a child. He would take her away to journey 
through scenes more beautiful than she had ever dreamed 
of; he ■would take her to a city where, in the fairest 
home, she should hear the finest music, and he himself; 
in every scene, would be her devoted slave, too happy if 
for every new pleasure he received one of those smiles 
which had become his life. 

He saw her yielding, and hastened to secure her. Her 
father was delighted, as fathers are strangely wont to bo, 
that he was Kkely to be deprived of his child, his pet, 
his pride. The mother was threefold delighted that slie 
would ha.ve a daughter man-ied so young, — at least three 
years younger than any of her elder sisters were 
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married. Both lent their influence ; and Emily, accus- 
tomed to rely on them against all peril and annoyance, 
till she scarcely knew there was pain or evil in the world, 
gave her consent, as she would have given it to a pleasure- 
party for a day or a week. 

The marriage was hurried on ; L intent on gain- 
ing hia object, as men of sQ ong w lU and no sentiment are 
wont to be, the pTients thinknig of the eclat of tht 
match. Emily was amused by the piepaiations foi the 
festivity, and full of excitement about tht new chaptei 
which was to be opened in her life Yet so little :dei had 
she of the true business of life, and the importance of its 
ties, that perhaps there was no figure in the future that 
occupied hei' leaa than that of her bridegroom, a hand- 
some man, with a sweet voice, her captive, her adorer. 
She neither thought nor saw further, lulled by the pictures 
of bliss and adventure which were floating before her 
&ncy, the more enchanting because so vague. 

It was at this time that the picture that so charmed 
me wta taken. The exquisite rose had not yet opened 
its leaves so as to show its heart ; but its. fragrance and 
blushful pride were there in perfection. 

Poor Emily ! She had the promised journeys, the 
splendid home. Amid the former her mind, opened by 
new scenes, already learned that something she seemed to 
possess was wanting in tbe too constant companion of her 
days. In the splendid home she received ■ not only 
musicians, but other visitants, who taught her strange 
things. 

Four little months after her leaving home, her ] 
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were astoniehed by receiving a letter in wbicli she tola 
tliem they had parted with her too soon j that she waa not 

happy with Mr, L , aa he had promised she should be, 

and that she wished to have her marriage broken. She 
urged her father to mate haste about it, as she had par- 
ticular reasons for impatience. Tou may easily conceive 
of the astonishment of the good folks at home. Her 
mother wondered and cried. Her father immediately 
ordered his horses, and went to her. 

He was received with rapturous delist, and almost at 
the first moment thanked for his speedy compliance with 
her requ^t. But when she found that he opposed her 
desire of having her mariiage broken, and when she 
urged him with vehemence and tliose marks of caressing 
fondness she had been used to find all-powerful, and he 
told her at last it could not be done, she gave way to a 
paroxysm of passion ; she declared that she could not and 

would not live with Mr. L ; that, so soon as she 

saw anything of the world, she saw many men that she 
infinitely preferred to him ; and that, since her father and 
mother, instead of guarding her, so mere a child as she 
was, so entirely inexperienced, against a hasty choice, had 
persuaded and urged her to it, it was their duty to break 
the match when they found it did not make her happy. 

'■My child, you are entirely unreasonable." 

" It is not a time to be patient ; and I was too yield- 
ing before. I am not seventeen. Is the happiness of my 
whole life to be sacrificed ? " 

"Emily, you terrify me! Do you love anybody 
?lse?" 

17* 
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" Not yet ; but I am sure I shiiU find some one to love, 
now I know what it is. I have seen already many wliom 
T prefer to Mr. L ■." 

" Is he not kind to you ? " 

"Kind! yes; hut he is perfectly uninteresting. I 
hate to be -with Mm. I do not wish hia kindness, nor to 
remain in hia house." 

In vain her father argued ; she insisted that she could 
never be happy as she was ; that it was impossible the 
law could be so cruel as to bind her to a vow she had 
taken when so mere a child ; that she would go homo 
with her father now, and they would see what could be 
done. She added that she had already told her husband 
her resolution, 

" And how did he bear it ? " 

"He was very angry; but it is better for him to be 
angry once than unhappy always, as I should certainly 
make him did I remain here." 

After long and fruitless attempts to reason her into a 
different state of mind, the father went in search of tho 
husband. He found him in-itated and mortified. He 
loved his wife, in his way, for her personal beauty. He 
was very proud of her; he was piqued to the last degree 
by her fi-aakness. He could not but acknowledge tlie 
truth of what she said, that she had been persuaded into 
the match when but a child; for she seemed a very 
infent now, in wilfulness and ignorance of the world. 
But I believe neither he nor her father hatt one compunc- 
tious misgiving as to tlieir having profaned the holine^ 
of mai-riage by such an union. Their minds had never 
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been opened to the true meaning of life, and, though liie^ 
thought theinselvea so much wiser, they were in truth 
much leas so tlian the poor, passionate Emjly,^ for her 
heart, at least, spote clearly, if hei' mind lay in darkness. 

They could do nothing with her, and her father was at 
length compelled to take her home, hoping that her 
mother might he able to induce her to see things in a 
different light. But fiither, mother, uncles, brothers, all 
reasoned with her in vain. Totally unused to disappoint- 
ment, she could not for a long time believe tliat she y/as 
forever bound by a bond that aat uneasily on her untamed 
spirit. When at last convinced of the truth, her despair 
was terrible. 

" Am I his ? Ilia forever ? Must I never then love ? 
Never marry one whom I could really love ? Mother ! it 
is too cruel. I cannot, will not believe it. Tou always 
wished me to belong to him. You do not now wish to 
aid me, or you are afraid ! 0, you would not he so, 
couH you hut know what I feci ! " 

At laat convinced, she then declared that if she could 

not he legally separated from L , but must consent 

to bear his name, and never give hei-self to another, she 
would at least live with him no more. She would not 
again leave her father's house. Here she was deaf to al! 
argument, and only force could have driven her away. 

Her indifference to L had become hatred, in the 

course of these thoughts and conversations. She regarded 
herself as his victim, and him as her betrayer, since, she 
said, he was old enough to know the importance of the 
step to which he led her. Her mind, naturally noblc; 
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though now iu this wild state, refused to admit his lova 
as an excuse. " Had he loved me," she said, " he would 
have wished to t^ach mc to love him, before securing me 
as his property. He is as selfish aa he is dull and uain- 
tcrcating. No ! I will drag on my miserable years here 
alone, but I will not pretend to love him, nor gratify him 
by the sight of his slave ! " 

A year aad more passed, and found tlie unhappy 
Emily inflexible. Her husband at laat sought employ- 
ment abroad, to hide his mortification. 

After hb departure, Etnily relaxed onue from the 
severe coldness she bad shonn since her return home. 
She had passed her time there with her music, in reading 
poetry, in solitary walks. But as the person who had 
been, however imintentionally, the means of nuJting her 
so miserable, was further removed from her, she showed 
willingness to mingle again with the family, and see one 
or two young friends. 

One of these, Almeria, effected what all the ai-raament 
of praying and threatening friends had been unable to do. 
She devoted herself to Emily. She shared her employ- 
ments and her walks ; she sympathized with all her feel- 
ings, even the morbid ones which she saw to be sincerity, 
tenderness and delicacy gone astray, — perverted and" 
soured by the foolish indulgence of her education, and 
the severity of her destiny made known suddenly to a 
mind c^uite unprepared. At last, having won the confi- 
dence and esteem of Emily, by the wise and gentle check 
her justice and clear perceptions gave to all extravagance, 
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Altneria. ventured on representing to Emily lier conduct 
as the -norld saw it. 

To this she found her quite insensible. " Wlia,t is tho 
world to me ? " she said. " I am forbidden to seek there 
all it can offer of value to Woman — sympathy and a 

"It is full of beauty still," said Almeria, looking out 
into tho golden and perfumed glories of a June day, 

" Not to the prisoner and the slave," said Emily. 

" All are such, whom God hath not made free; " and 
Almeria gently ventured to explain tho hopes of larger 
span which enahle the soul that can soar upon their 
■win^ to disregard the limitations of seventy years, 

Emily listened with profound attention. The words 
were familiar to her, but the tone was not : it was that 
which rises from the depths of a purified spirit, — purified 
by pain, softened into peace. 

"Have yoa made any use of these thoughts in your 
life, Almeria?" 

The lovely preacher hesitated not to reveal a tale be- 
fore imknown except to her own heart, of woe, renuncia^ 
tioQ, and repeated blows from a hostile fate. 

Emily heard it in silence, hut she understood. The 
great illusions of youth vanished. She did not suSer 
alone ; her lot was not peculiar. Another, perhaps many, 
were forbidden the bliss of sympathy and a congenial 
environment. And what had Almeria done? Kevenged 
herself? Tormented all around her? Clung with wild 
passion to a selfish resolve ? Not at all. She had made 
the best of a wreck of lifo, and deserved a blessing on a 
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new voyage. She had sought eoiisola.tioii in disiiitereatea 

tenderness for her fellow-sufferers, and she deserved to 

cease to suffer. 

The lesson was talcen home, and gradually leavened the 

whole being of this spoiled but naturally noble child. 
A few weeks afierwarda, she asked her father when 

Mr. L was expected to return. 

"In about three months," he replied, much surprised. 
" I should like to have you write to him for me." 
"What new absurdity?" said tlic father, who, long 
mortified and harassed, had ceased to be a fond father io 
his once adored Emily. 

" Say that my views are unchanged as to his soliciting 
a marriage with me when too childish to know my own 
mind on that or any other subject; but I have now seen 
enough of the world to know that he meant no ill, if no 
good, and was no more heedless in this great matter than 
many othera are. He is not bom to know what one c<hi- 
stitttted like me must feel, in a home where I found no 
rest for my heart. I have now read, seen and thought, 
what has made mo a woman. I can be what you call 
reasonable, though not perhaps in your way. I see that 
my misfoi-tune is irreparable. I heed not the world's 
opinion, and would, for myself, rather remain here, and 
keep up no semblance of a connection which my matured 
mind disclaims. But ^at scandalizes you and my 
mother, and makes your house a scene of pain and morti- 
fication in your old age. I know you, too, did not 
neglect the charge of me, in your own eyes. I owe you 
gratitude for your affectionate intentions at least. 
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" L- — — too is as miaerableas mortification can make one 
like him. "Write, and ask liim if he wishes my presence in 
his house on my own terms. Ho must not expect from 
me die affection, or marks of affection, of a wife, I should 
never have been his wife had I waited till I understood 
life or myself. But I will he his attentive and friendly 
companion, the mistress of his house, if ho pleases. To 
the world it wil! seem enough, — he will be more comfort- 
able there, — and what he wished of me was, in a great 
measure, to sliow me to the world. I saw that, as soon aa 
we were in it, I could not give liim happiness if I would, 
for we have not a thought nor employment in common. 
But if wo can agree on the way, we may live together 
without any one being very miserable except myself, and 
I have made up my mind." 

The astonishment of the father may be conceived, and 
his cavils; L- 's also. 

To cut the story short, it was settled in Emily's way, 
for she was one of the sultana kind, dread and dangerous. 

L hardly wished her to love him now, for he half 

hated her for all she had done ; yet he was glad to have 
her back, as she had judged, for the sake of appeai-ances. 
All was smoothed over by a plausible story. People, 
indeed, knew the truth as to the fair one's outrageous 

condaet perfectly, but Mr. L- was rich, his wife 

beautjful, and gave good parties ; so society, as such, 
bowed and smiled, while individuals scandalized the pair, 

Tliey had been living on this footing for several years, 
when I saw Emily at the opera. She was a much altered 
being. Debarred of happiness in her affections, she had 
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turned for solace to the intellectual life, and her natu- 
rally powerful and brilliant mind ha<i matured into a 
splendor wliieh had never hcen dreamed of by those who 
had seen her amid the freaks and day-dreams of her early 
youth. 

Tet, as I said before, she was not captivating to me, 
as her picture Lad been. She was, in a different way, as 
beautiful in feature and coloring as in her spring-time. 
Her beauty, all moulded and mellowed by feeling, was far 
more eloqiuent ; but it had none of the virgin magnifi- 
cence, the untouched tropical luxuriance, which had fired 
my fancy. The false position in which she lived had 
shaded her expression with a painful restlessness ; and 
her eye proclaimed that the conflicts of her mind had 
strengthened, had deepened, but had not yet hallowed, 
her cliaracter. 

She was, however, interesting, deeply so ; one of those 
rare beings who fill your eye in every mood. Her passion 
for music, and the great excellence she had attained as a 
performer, drew us together. I was her daily visitor ; 
but, if my admiration ever softened into tenderness, it wag 
the tenderness of pity for her unsatisfied heai-t, and cold, 
felse life. 

But there was one who saw with very different eyes. 

V had been intimate with Emily some time before 

my arrival, and every day saw him more deeply enamored. 

Lavrie. And pray where was the husband all this 
time? 

Aglaiiron. L had sought consolation in ambition. 

He was a man of much practical dexterity, but of little 
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thought, and less heart. Ila had at first been jea.oua of 
Emily for his honor's eake, — not for any reality,- — for 
she treated him with great attention as to the comforta of 
daily life; but otherwise, with polite, steady coldness. 
Finding that she received the court, whiuh many were dis- 
posed to pay her, with grace and affiibility, but at heart 
with imperial indifference, he ceased to disturb himself ; 
for, as she rightly thought, he was incapable of under- 
standing her. A coquette he could have interpreted ; 
but a romantic character like hers, bom for a grand 
passion, or no love at all, he could not. Nor did he see 

(iiat V- was likely to be more to her than any of her 

admirers. 

Laurie. I am afraid I should have sliaraed his obtuse- 

nesa. V has nothing to recommend him that I know 

of, except his beauty, and that is the beauty of a petit- 
maii}-e — effeminate, without character, and very unlikely, 
I should judge, to attract such a woman as you give me 
the idea of. 

Aglauron. You speak like a man, Lanrje ; but have 
you never heard tales of youthful minstrels and pages 
being preferred hy princesses, in the land of chivalry, to 
stalwart knights, who were riding all over the land, doing 
their devoii'a maugre scars and starvation ? And why '; 
One want of a woman's heart is to admire and be pro- 
tected ; but another is to be ttnderstood in all her delicate 
feelings, and have an object who shall know how to 
receive all the marks of her inventive and bounteous affec- 
tion. V is such an one ; a being of infinite grace 

18 
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and tendeiiieaa, and an equal capacity for prizing iha 
same in another. 

Effeminate, say you? Lovely, rather, and lovable. 
He was not, indeed, made to grow old ; but I never saw 
a fairer spring-time than ahone in his eye when life, anil 
thought, and love, opened on him all together. 

Ho was to Emily like the soft breathing of a flute in 
some solitary valley ; indeed, the delicacy of liis nature 
made a, solitude around him in the world. So delicate 
was he, and Emily for a long time so unconscious, tbat 
nobody except myself divined how strong was the attrac- 
tion which, as it drew them nearer together, invested both 
with a lustre and a sweetness which charmed all around 
them. 

Uut I see the sun is declining, and warns me to cut 
short a tale which would keep us here till dawn if I were 
to detail it aa I should like to do in my own memories. 
The progi'ess of this affair interested me deeply ; for, like 
all persons whose perceptions are more lively than their 
hopes, I delight to live fi-om day to day in the more 
ardent experiments of others. I looked on with curiosity, 
with sympathy, with fear, How could it end? What 
would become of them, unhappy lovers ? One too noble, 
the other too delicate, ever to find happiness in an 



I had, however, no riglit to interfere, and d'd not, 
even by a look, imtil one evening, when the occas on was 
forced npon me. 

There waa a summer fete given at L- 's. I had 

mingled for a while with tlie guests in the brilliant apart- 
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merits ; but the heat oppressed, the conversation failed to 
interest me. An open window tempted me to the garden, 
whose flowers and tufted lawns lay bathed in moonlight. 
I went out alone ; but the music of a superb band fol- 
lowed my steps, and gave impulae to my thoughts. A 
dreaming state, pensive though not absolutely soiTowfiil, 
came upon me, — one of those gentle moods when thooghte 
flow through the mind amber-clear and soft, noiseless, 
because unimpeded. I sat down in an arbor to enjoy it, 
and probably stayed much longer than I could have 
imagined ; for when I reentered the large saloon it was 
deserted. The lights, however, were not extinguished, 
and, hearing voices in the inner room, I supposed some 
guests still remained ; and, as I had not spoken with Emily 
ihat evening, I ventured in to bid her good-night. I 

stai'ted, repentant, on finding her alone with V- , and 

in a situation that announced their feelings to be no longer 
concealed from eaoh other. She, leaning back on the 

sofii, was weeping bitterly, while V , seated at her 

feet, holding her hands within his own, was pouring forth 
his passionate words with a fervency which prevented him 
from perceiving my entrance. But Emily perceived me 
at once, and starting up, motioned me not (o go, as I had 
intended. I obeyed, and sat down. A pause ensued, 

awkward for me and for V , who sat with his eyes cast 

down and blushing like a young girl detected in a burst 
of feeling long kept secret. Emily sat buried in thought, 
the tears yet undried upon her cheeks. She was pale, 
but nobly beautiful, as I had never yet seen her. 

After a few moments I broke the silence, and attempted 
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to tell why I had returned so late. She interrupted me ; 
" No msbtter, Aglauron, how it happened ; wliatever die 

chancBj it promise to give both V and myself, what 

we greatly need, a calm friend and adviser. Tou are 
the only person among these crowds of men lyhom I could 
consult ; for I have read friendship in your eye, and I 

know you have truth and honor. T — thinks of you 

as I do, and he too is, or should be, glad to have some 
counsellor heaide hia own wishes." 

V— -^ — - did not riuae his eyes ; neither did he contradict 
her. After a moment he said, "I believe Aglauron to 
be as free from prejudice as any man, and most true and 
honorable ; yet who can judge in this matter but our- 
selves ? " 

"No one shall judge," said Emily; "but I want 
counsel. God help me ! I feel there is a right and 
wrong; but how can my mind, which has never been 
ti-ained to discern between them, be confident of its power 
at this important moment ? Aglauron, what remains to 
me of happiness,— if anything do remain; perhaps the 
hope of heaven, if, indeed, there be a heaven, — is at 
stake ! Fatlier and brother have failed their trust. I 
have no friend able to understand, wise enough to coun- 
sel me. 'Ihe only one whose words ever came true to my 
thoughts, and of whom you have often reminded me, is 
distant. Will you, this hour, take her place? " 

" To the best of my ability," I replied without hesi- 
tation, strack by the dignity of her manner. 

" You know," she said, " all my past history ; all do 
so here, the ugh they do not talk loudly of it. Tou and 
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all others have probably blamed me. Yoa iiiow not, 
you cannot guess, the anguisli, the struggles of my child- 
ish mind when it first opened to the meaning of those 
words, Love. Mai-riage, Life. When I was bound to 
Mr. L- — —, by a vow which from my heedle^ lips was 
mockery of all thought, all holiness, I had never known a 
duty, I had never felt the pressure of a tie. Life had 
be«n, BO far, a sweet, voluptuous dream, and I thought 
of this seemingly so kini and amiable person as a new 
and devoted ministraat to me of its pleasures. But I 
was scarcely in his power when I awoke. I perceived 
the unfitness of the tie ; its closeness revolted me. 

"I had no timidity; I had always been accustomed to 
indulge my feelings, and I displayed them now. L— — , 
in-itated, asserted his mastery ; this drove me wild ; I 
soon hated him, and despised too his insensibility to all 
which I thought most beautiful. From all his faults, 
and the imperfection of our relation, grew up in my 
mind the knowledge of what the true might be to me. 
It is astonishing how tlie thought grew upon me day by 
day. I had not been married more than three months 
before I knew what it would be to love, and I longed to 
be free to do so. I had never kaoivn what it was to be 
resisted, and the thought never came to me that I could 
now, and for all my life, be bound by so early a mis- 
take. I thought only of expressing my resolve to be 
free. 

" How I was repulsed, how disappointed, you know, 
or could divine if you did not know ; for all but me have 
been trained to bear the burden from their youth up, 
18* 
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and accustJined to have the individual will fettered for 
the advantage of society. For the same reason, you can- 
not guess the silent fury that filled my mind when I at 
last found that I had struggled in vain, and that I must 
remain in the bondage that I had ignorantly put on. 

' ' My affections were totally alienated from my family, 
for I felt they had known what I had not, and had 
neither put me on my guard, nor warned mo against pre- 
cipitation whose consequences must he iatal. I saw, 
indeed, that they did not loolc on life as I did, and could 
he content without being happy ; hut this observation 
waa far from making me love them more. I felt alone, 
bitterly, contemptuously alone. I hated men who had 
made the laws that bound me. I did not believe in God ; 
for why had He permitted the dait to enter so unprepared 
a breast ? I determined never to submit, though I dis- 
dained t« struggle, since struggle was in vain. In pass- 
ive, lonely wretchedness I would pass my days. I 
would not feign what I did not foel, nor take the hand 
which had poisoned for me the cup of life before I had 
sipped the first drops. 

"A friend — the only one I have over known — 
taught me other thoughts. She taught me that others, 
perhaps all others, were victims, as much as myself. 
She taught me that if all the wrecked submitted to be 
drowned, the world would be a desert. She taught me 
to pity others, even tliose I myself was paining ; for 
she showed me that they had sinned in ignorance, and 
that I had no right to make them suffer so long as I 
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myself dil, merely because they were the authors of my 



le, by her own pure example, what 
were Duty and Benevolence and Employment to the 
soul, even when baffled and sickened in its dearest 
wishes. That example was not wholly lost : I freed my 
parents, at least, from their pain, and, without ialsehood, 
became less cruel and more calm. 

"Yet the kindness, tiie calmness, have never gone 
deep. I have been forced to live out of myself; and life, 
busy or idle, is still most bitter to the homeless heart. 
I cannot be like Almeria ; I am more ardent ; and, 
Aglauron, you see now I might be happy," 

She looked towards V^ — ■. I followed Lcr eye, and 
was well-nigh melted too by the beauty of his gaae. 

" The question in my mind is," she resumed, " have 
I not a right to fly ? To leave this vacant life, and a 
tie which, but for worldly circumsta.nces, presa^ as heav- 
ily on L— — ■ as on myself, I shall mortify him ; but 
that is a trifle compared with actual misery. I shall 
grieve my parents ; but, were they truly such, would 
they not grieve still more that I must reject the life of 
mutual love ? I have already sacrificed enough ; shall I 
sacrifice the happiness of one I could really bless for 
those who do not know one native licart-bcat of my 
life?" 

V kissed her hand. 

"And yet," said she, sighing, "it does not always 
look so. Wo must, in ttat case, leave the world ; it will 
not tolerate us. Can I make V ■ happy in solitude ? 
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And what would Almeria think ? Often it seems that 
she woidd feel that now I do love, and could make a 
green spot in the desert of life over which she mourned, 
she would rejoice to hfive me do so. Then, again, 
something whimpers she might have objections to make ; 
and I wish — 0, I long to know them ! Per I feel 
that this is the great crisis of my life, and tliat if I do 
not act wisely, novr that I have thought and felt, it will 
be unpardonable. In my first error I was ignorant 
what I wished, hut now I know, and ought not to bo 
weak or deluded." 

I said, "Have you no religious scruples? Bo you 
never think of your vow as sacred? " 

" Never ! " she I'eplied, with flashing eyes. " Shall 
the woman he bound by the folly of the child ? No ! — 
I have never once considered myself as L ■ ■ -'s wife. If 
I have lived in his house, it was to make the best of 
what was left, as Almeria advised. But what I feel he 
knows perfectly. I have never deceived him. But ! 
I hazard all ! all ! and sliould I be again ignorant, again 
deceived " ■ 

"V here poured forth all that can be imagined. 

I rose : " Emily, this case seems to me so extraordi- 
nary that I must have time to think. You shall hear 
from me. I shall certainly give you my best advice. 
and I trust you will not over-value it." 

" I am sure," she sfud, " it will be of use to me, and 

will enable me to decide what I shall do. V , now 

go away with Aglauroii ■ it is too late for you to staj 
here." 
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I do not know if I have made obvious, in tliis account, 
what Btruek mc moat in the interview, — a certain sav- 
age force in the character of this beautiful woman, quite 
independent of the reasoning power. I saw that, aa she 
could give no account of the past, except that she saw it 
was fit, or saw it was not, so she must be dealt with 
now by a strong instalment made by another from his 
own point of view, which she would accept or not, aa 
suited her. 

There are some such characters, which, like planta, 
stretch upwards to the light ; they accept what nourishes, 
they reject what injures them. They die if wounded, — 
blossom if fortunate ; but never learn to analyze all 
this, or fintl its reasons ; but, if they tell their story, it 
is in Emily's way ; — "it was so ; " " I found it so." 

I talked with Y , and fonnd him, aa I expected, 

not the peer of her he loved, except in love. Hia pas- 
sion was at its height. Bettei- acquainted with the world 
than Emily, — not because he had seen it more, but 
because he had the elements of the citizen in him, — he 
had been at first equally emboldened and surprised by the 
ease with which he won her to listen to his suit. But 
he was soon still more surprised to find that she would 
only liaten. She had no regard for her position in 
society aa a married woman, — none for her vow- She 
frankly confessed her love, so far as it went, but doubted 
as to whether it was her whole love, and doubted still 
more her right to leave L — — , since she had returned 
to him, and could not break tlie bond so entirely aa to 
give them firm foot-hoM in the world. 
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" I may make you uiiha,ppy," she said, " and then be 
unhappy myself; these laws, thia society, are so strange, 
I can make nothiug of them. In music I am at home. 
Why is not all life music ? We inataatly know when 
wc ai-c going wrong there. Convince me it is for the 
Ijest, and I will go with you at once. But now it seema 
wrong, unwise, scarcely better than to stay as we are. 
We must go secretly, must live obscurely in a comer. 
That I cannot bear, — all is wrong yet. Wliy am I not 
at liberty to declai-c unblushingly to all men that I will 
leave the man whom I do not love, and go with him I 
do love? That is tlie only way that would suit me, — I 
cannot Bee clearly to take any other course." 

I found V — — had no Bcniples of conscience, any 
more than herself. He vras wholly absorbed in his pas- 
sion, and his only wish was to persuade her to elope, that 
a divorce might follow, and she be all his own. 

I took my part. I wrote next day to Emily. I told 
her that my view must differ from hers in thia : that I 
had, from early impressions, a feeling of the sanctity of 
the marriage vow. It was not to me a measure intended 
merely to insm'C the happiness of two individuals, but 
a solemn obligation, which, whether it led to happiness 
or not, was a means of bringing home to tJie mind 
the great idea of Duty, the understanding of which, and 
not happiness, seemed to be the end of life. Life looked 
not clear to me otherwise. I entreated her to separate 
herself from V — — for a year, before doing anything 
decisive ; she could then look at the subject from other 
points of view, and see the hearing on mankind as well 
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as on lierself alone. If she still found that happiness 

and V were her chief objects, she might be more 

sure of herself after auch a trial. I was careful not to 
add one word of persuasion or exhortation, except that I 
recommended her to the enlightening love of the Father 
of onr spirits. 

Laurie. With or witliout persuasion, your adyico had 
small chance, I fear, of being followed. 

Aglauron. Ton err. Next day V ■ departed. 

Emily, with a calm brow and earnest eyes, devoted her- 
self to thought, and such reading as I suggested. 

Laurie. And the result ? 

Aglauron. I grieve not to be able to point my tale 
with the expected moral, though perhaps the true 

denouement may lead to one as valuable. L died 

within the year, and she mnrried V — —-. 

Laurie. And the result ? 

Aglauron. Is for the present utter disappointment in 
him. She was infinitely blest, for a time, in his devo- 
tion, but presently her strong nature found him too 
much hers, and too little his oivn. He satisfied her as 

little as L ■ had done, though always lovely and dear. 

She saw with keen anguish, though this time without 
bitterness, that we are never wise enough to be sure any 
measure will fulfil our expectations. 

But^ — I know not how it is — Emily does not yet com- 
mand the changes of destiny which she feels so kcpiily 
and fiiccs so boldly. Born to be happy only in the clear 
light of religious thought, she still seeks happiness else- 
where. She is now a mother, and all other thoughts 
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are merged in that But she will not long he permittecl 
to abide there. One moro ii'Wig, and I look to see her find 
her central point, fiom which all the patlia she has taken 
lead. She lov^ tiuth ao iidently though as yet only 
in detail, that she will yet know tiuth as a whole. She 

will see that she does not livi. foi Emilyj or for V , 

or for her child, but as one link m a divine purpose. 
Her large nature must at liot ser^e knowingly. 

Myself. I cannot understand you, Aglauron ; I do 
not gu^3 tlie scope of your story, nor sympathize with 
your feeling about tbis lady. She is a strange, and, I 
think, very unattractive person, I think her beauty 
must have fascinated you. Her character seems very 
inconsistent. 

Aglauron- Because I have drawn from life. 

Myself. But, surely, there should be a harmony 



Aglauron. Could wc but get the right point of view- 

L.aurie. And where is that ? 

He pointed to the sunj just sinking behind tlie pine- 
grove. We mounted and rode home without a word 
more. But I do not understand Aglauron yet, nor what 
he expects from this Emily. Yet her character, though 
almost featureless at first, gains distinctness as I think 
of it more. Perhaps in this life I shall find its key. 
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THE WRONGS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. THE 
DITTY OE AMERICAN WOMEN. 

The same day brought us a copy of Mr, Uurdett'a 
little book, — in which the sufferhigB and difBcultiea that 
beset the large clasa of women who must earn their 
subsistence in a city like New York, are delineated with 
so much simplicity, feeling, and exact adherence to the 
facts, — and a printed circular, containing proposals for 
immediate practical adoption of the plan more fully 
described in a book published some weeks since, under 
the title, " The Duty of American Women to their Coun- 
try," which was ascribed alternately to Mrs. Stowe and 
Miss Catliarine Beeeher. The two matters seemed 
linked to one another by natural parity. Fall acquaint- 
ance with the wrong must call forth all manner of 
inventions for ite redress. 

The circular, in showing the vast want that already 
exists of good means for instructing the children of this 
nation, especially in the West, states also the belief that 
among women, as being less immersed in other cares and 
toils- from the preparation it gives for their task as 
mofaers, and from the necessity in which a great propor- 
tion stand of earning a subsistence somehow, at least 
during the years which precede marriage, if they do 
19 
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marry, must the number of teachers wanted be found, 
which is estimated already at sixty thousand. 
We cordially sympathize with these vicws- 
Mudi hw been wtitten about woman a kcepuig within 
hei spheiB which ih Oefinel as the <lom btw, =(pheie As 
a bttle girl she vi to leain the lighter funily duties 
while she ■uquiies that limited acquaintance with tlia 
icalm of literature and science that will enable her tc 
^upenntcn I the instruction of childiLn in their eailiest 
ytiaia It is not ^cneially pio]o-*ed thit she shouU le 
suffieientlj mstiiicled and developed to undLrstand the 
pursuit'! 01 aims f hei futiic husband she is not ti le 
a helpmeet to hin in the i\'iy of compan on%h p and 
counsel except in the caie of his house and childien 
Her youth is to be pisscl [aitl^ n learning to keep 
house and the use of the needle paiily m the '<ocial 
cncle wheic iier mmrers c*iy b foimel oiiameital 
accompliohnient!, jcricLtel ind li pla>ed and the lius 
band founJ nho '-hill give her the lome^tiu sphere for 
which she is exclusively to be prepared 

Weie the destiny of Woman thus o\actly maiked out 
did she invariahly retain the shelter of a parent's or 
guardian's roof till she married; did mari-iage give her a 
sure home and protector ; were she never liable to remain 
a widow, or, if so, sure of finding immediate protection 
from a brother or new husband, so that she might never 
be forced to stand alone one moment ; and were her mind 
given for this world only, with no iaculties capable of 
eternal growth and infinite improvement; we would still 
demand for her a far wider and more generous culture, 
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than is proposed by those who so anxiously define her 
sphere. Wc would demand it that she might not igno- 
rantlj or frivolously thwart the designs of her husband ; 
that she might be the respected friend of her sons, not 
less than of her daughters ; that she might give moro 
refinement, elevation and attraction, to the society which 
is needed to give the Uiiracteis of men polish and plas- 
ticity, — no leas so than to save them fiom vicious and 
sensual habifci But the most fastidious ciitie on the 
departure of Woman fiom hci sphere can scarcely fell to 
see, at present, that a vast proportion of the sex, if not 
the better half, do not, cannot have this domestic spheie 
Thousands and scoi es of thousands m this country, no le"^ 
than in Europe, are obliged to maintain themselves alone. 
Far greater numbers divide with their husbands the care 
of earning a support for the family. In England, now, 
the progress of society has reached so admirable a pitch, 
that the position of the sexes is frequently reversed, and 
the husband is obliged to stay at home and "mind the 
house and bairns," while the wife goes forth to the em- 
ployment she alone can secure. 

We readily admit that the picture of this is most pain- 
ful ; — that Nature made an entirely opposite distribution 
of functions between the sexes. We believe the natural 
order to be the best, and that, if it could be followed in 
an enlightened spirit, it would bring to Woman all she 
wants, no less for her immortal than her mortal destiny. 
Wo are not surprised that men who do not look deeply 
and cM'efuUy at causes and tendencies, should be led, by 
disgust at the hardened, hackneyed characters which 
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the present stato of thin^ too oftea produces in women, 
to such conclusions as they are. We, no more than 
they, delight in the picture of tlie poor woman digging 
in the mines in her husband's clotliea. We, no more 
tlian they, delight to hear their voices shrilly raised ia 
the market-place, whether of apples, or of celebrity. 
Bnt we see that at present they moat do aa they do for 
bread. Hundreds ajid thousands must step out of that 
hallowed domestic sphere, with no choice bi\t to work or 
steal, or belong to men, not as wives, but as the wretched 
slaves of sensuality. 

And this transition state, with all its revolting features, 
indicates, we do believe, an a.pproa'^h of a nobler era than 
the world has yet known. We trust that by the stress 
and emergencies of the present and coming time the minds 
of women will be formed to more refiection and higher 
purposes than heretofore ; their latent powers developed, 
their characters strengthened and eventually beautified 
and harmonized. Should the state of society then be 
such that each may remain, as Nature seems to have in- 
tended, Woman the tutelary genius of home, while Man 
manages the out-door business of life, both may be done 
with a i^isdom, a mutual understanding and respect, un- 
known at present. Men wiU be no less gainera by this 
than women, finding in pure and more religioas marriages 
the joys of friendship and love combined, — -in their 
mothers and daughters better instruction, sweeter and 
nobler companionship, and in society at large, an excite- 
ment to their finer powers and feelings unknown at 
present, except in the region of the fine arts. 
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Blest 1)6 tlie g-'neroui, the ^yise, who seek to fgi-w.ar<l 
hopes bke these, instead of struggling, against the fiat of 
Providence and the march of Fate, to bind down rushing 
life to the standard of the past ! Snch efforts are vain, 
but those who make them are unhappy and unwise. 

It ia not, however, to such that we address ourselves, 
but to those who seek to make the best of things as they 
are, while they also strive to make them better. Such 
persons ivill have seen enough of the state of things in 
London, Paris, New York, and manufacturing regions 
everywhere, to feel that there is an imperative necesssity 
for opening more avennes of employment to women, and 
fitting them better to enter them, rather than keeping 
them back. 

IVomen have invaded many of the trades and some of 
the professions. Sewing, to the present killing extent, 
they cannot long bear. Factories seem likely to afford 
them permanent employment. In the culture of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables, even ia the sale of them, we re- 
joice to see them engaged. In domestic service they will 
he aided, but can never be supplanted, by machinery. 
As much room as there is here for Woman's mind and 
Woman's labor, will always be filled. A few have usurped 
the martial province, but these must always be few ; the 
nature of Woman is opposed to war. It ia natural enough 
to see "female physicians," and we believe that the lace 
cap and work-bag are as mnch at homo here as the wig 
and gold-headed eano. In the priesthood, they have, 
from all time, shared more or less — in many era? more 
'Jian at tlie present. We believe there has been no 
19* 
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female lawyer, ami probably will be none. The pen, 
many of the fine artSj they have made their own ; and in 
tbe more refined countries of the world, as writers, as 
musiciana, as painters, aa actors, women occupy aa advan- 
tageous ground as men. Writing and music may be 
esteemed professions for them more than any other. 

But there are two others — where the demand must 
invai-iably be immense, and for which they are naturally 
better fitted than men — for wliich we should like to see 
them better prepared and better rewarded than they are. 
These are the professions of nurse to the sick, and of the 
teacher. The first of these professions we have warmly 
desired to see dignified. It is a noble one, now most 
unjustly regained in the light of menial service. It is 
one which no menial, no servile nature can fitly occupy. 
We were rejoiced when an intelligent lady of Massachu- 
setts made the refined heroine of a little romance select 
this callmg. This lady (Mrs. George Lee) has looked 
on society with unusual largeness of spirit and healthiness 
of temper. She is well acquainted with the world of 
conventions, but sees beneath it the world of nature. She 
is -a generous writer, and unpretending as the generous 
are wont to be. We do not recall the name of the tale, 
but the circumstance above mentioned marks its temper. 
We hope to se« the time when tlie refined and cultivated 
will choose this profession, and learn it, not only through 
experience and under the direction of the doctor, but by 
acquainting themselves with the laws of matter and of 
mind, so that all they do shall be intelligently done, and 
afford thera the means of developing intelligence, as well 
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as the nobler, tenderer feelings of humanity ; for even 
this last part of the benefit they cannot receive if thtir 
work be done in a selfish or mercenary spirit. 

The other profession is that of teacher, for which wo- 
men are peculiarly ailapted by their nature, superiority 
in tact, qtiickneaa of sympathy, gentleness, patience, and 
a clear and animated manner in narration or description. 
To form a good teacher, should be added to this, sincere 
modesty combined with firmness, liberal views, with a 
power and will to liberalize them still further, a good 
method, and habits of exact and thorough investigation. 
In the two last reij;uisites women are generally deficient, 
but there are now many shining examples to provo that 
if they are inimethoilical and supeificial as teachers, it is 
because it is the custom so to teath them and that when 
aware of these faults, they can and will coiiett thum. 

The profession is of itself an e\cellent one hi the im- 
provement of the teacher during that mtenm between 
youth and maturity when the mind needs testing, temper- 
ing, and to review and rearrange the knowledge it has 
acquired. The natural method of doing ttis for one's self, 
J3 to attempt teaching others ; those years also are the 
best of "the practical teacher. The teacher should be near 
tlie pupil, both in years and feelings ; no oracle, but the 
eldest brother or sister of the pupil. More experience 
and years form the lecturer and director of studies, but 
injure the powers as to familiar teaching. 

These are just the years of leisure in the lives even of 
those wom'?n who are to enter the domestic sphere, and 
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this calling most of all compatible with a constant prog- 
ress as to i^Tialifieationa for tliat. 

Viewing the matter thua, it ina.y well be seen that we 
should hail with joj the assurance that sixty thousand 
female teachers are wanted, and more likely to be, and 
that a plan ia projected which looks wise, liberal and 
generous, to afibrd the means, to those whose hearts 
answer to this high calling, of obeying their dictatfis. 

The plan is to have Cincinnati aa a central point, 
where teachers shall be for a short timo received, exam- 
ined, and prepared for their duties. By mutual agree- 
ment and cooperation of the various sects, funds are to be 
raised, and teachers provided, according to the wants and 
tendencies of the various locations now destitute. What 
is to bo done for them centrally, is for suitable persons io 
examine into the various kinds of fitness, communicate 
some general views whose value has heen tested, and 
counsel adapted to the difficulties and advantages of their 
new positions. The central committee are to have the 
charge of raising funds, and finding teachers, and places 
where teachers are wanted. 

The passage of thoughts, teachers and funds, wUl bo 
from East to West — the course of sunlight upon this 
earth. 

The plan is offered as the most extensive and pliant 
means of doing a good and preventing ill to this nation, 
by means of a national education, whose normal school 
shall have an invariable object in the search after truth, 
and the diifusion of the means of knowledge, while its 
form shall be plastic according to the wants of the time. 
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Thi^ n imil s hool piomiiea to lii^e goo I effects for 
it pioposes TTOittj lima tliougli imple meani an I tko 
motive t r it^ formition ai I sipport 'leenttole din 
toieated philanth oj t 

It pr>imBea to esclit, \ tl e bitt i "p rit of sectiiiuiism 
and pioselytiam else T\e foi one party could have 
nothmgto do with it Men no loult ha^e <"fl:<'ntLmcs 
1 cen kept from absolute fun re by the wheat with which 
euch taiea aie m ngled but we bel e\e the time la come 
when a puiei aiil moie genci us foud is to 1 e ofleied to 
the peoj le at lai^e We bdieve the i m ot ill clucation 
to bo tl louso the m nl tc i ti n il ow )t thu means ot 
diSLipbne xnd of mfoimation then leave it lice w th 
God, Conscience "inl the love of Tiuth foi iH guardians 
and teiehera Woe be to thobe who sa<?ii£ e the'ie aims 
of nniverial and eternal value to the projagition of i '*et 
of opinions ' We can accept such doctnne as is ofilied 
by Kev Calvin E &towe one of the committcL in tl e 
following passage : 

"In judicious practice, I am persuaded there will 
seldom be any very great difficulty, especially if there he 
excit«d in the community anything liko a whole-hearted 
and enlightened sincerity in the cause of public instruc- 
tion. 

" It is all right for people to suit theh' own taste and 
convictions in respect to sect ; and by fiiir means, and at 
proper times, to teach their cMldren and those under 
their influence to prefer the denominations which they 
prefer ; hut further tlian this no one hag any right to gn. 
It is all vrong to hazard the well-being of the soul, to 
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jeopardize great public interests for the sake of advancing 
the interests of a sect. People must learn to practise 
some self-denial, on Christian principles, in respect to 
their denominational prejudices as well as in respect to 
other things, before pure religion can ever gain a com- 
plete victory over every form of human selfislmeaa." 

The persons who propose themselves to the examina- 
tion and instruction of the teachers at Cincinnati, till the 
plan shall be sufScientlj under vfnj to provide regu- 
larly for the office, are Mrs. Stowe and Miss Catharine 
Beeeher, ladies well known to fame, as possessing unu- 
sual qualifications for the task. 

As to Bnding abundance of teachers, who that reads 
this little book of Mr. Bui-dett's, or the account of the 
compensation of female labor in New York, and the 
hopeless, comfortless, useless, pernicious lives of those 
who have even the advantage of getting work must lead, 
with the sufferings and almost inevitable degradation to 
which those who cannot are exposed, but must long to 
snatch such as are capable of tliis better profession (and 
among the multitude there must be many who are or could 
be made so) from their present toils, and maJie them 
free, and the means of freedom and growth in others ? 

To many books on such subjects — among others to 
"Woman in the Nineteonth Century " — the objection 
has been made, that they exhibit ills without specifying 
any practical means for their remedy. The writer of the 
last-named essay does indeed think that it contains one 
great rule which, if laid to heart, would prove a practi- 
cal remedy for many ilia, and of such daily and hourly 
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J in the conduct of life, that any extensive otecrv- 
anee of it for a single year would perceptibly raise the 
tone of thought, feeling and conduct, throughout the civ- 
ilized world. But to those who ask not only such a prin- 
ciple, but an external method for immediate use, we say 
that hero is one pi-oposed which looks noble and promis- 
ing ; the proposers offer themselves to the work with 
heart and hand, with time and purse. Go ye and do 
likewise. 
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When I fii-st knew George Sand, I thoiiglit to have 
found tried the experiment I wanted. I did not value 
Bettine 80 much. She had not pride enough for me. 
Only now, when I am snre of myself, can I pour out my 
soul at the feet of another. In the assured soul it is 
kingly prodigality; in one wtich cannot forbear it ia 
mere habyhood. I love " abandon " only when natures 
are capable of the extreme reverse. I knew Bettine 
would end in nothing ; when I read her book I knew 
she could not outlive her love. 

But in "Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre" which I read 
first, I saw the knowledge of the passions and of social 
institutions, witli the celestial choice which rose above 
them. I loved Hel^ne, who could hear eo well the 
terrene voices, yet keep her eye fixed on the stars. That 
would be my wish also, — to know all, and then choose. 
I even revered her, for I was not sure that I could have 
resisted the call of the now ; could have left the spirit 
and gone to God ; and at a more ambitious age I could 
not have refused the philosopher. But I hoped much 
from her steadfastness, and I thought I heard the last 
tones of a purified life. Gretchon, in the golden cloud, 
is raised above all past delusions, worthy to redeem and 
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upbear tlie wise man who stumblod into the pit of error 
while searching for truth. 

Still, in " Andre " and " Jacques," I trace the same 
high morality of one who had tried the liberty of circum- 
stance only to learn to appreciate the liberty of law ; — 
to know that license la the foe of freedom , and, though 
the sophistry of Fission in these hooka disgusted me, 
flowers of puieat hue seemed to glow upon the daik and 
dirty ground I thought she had coat acinic the slough 
of her past life, and begun i new exj-^tente Ijcneith tho 
sun of a new ideal. 

But here, in the " Leltres d'uii Voyugcw" what do 
I see ? An unfortunate, wailing her lonelineas, wailing 
her mistakes, icrUing for money ! She has genius, and 
a manly grasp of mind, but not a manly heart. Will 
there never he a being to combine a man's mind and a 
woman's heart, and who yet finds life too rich to weep 
over ? Never ? 

When I read in " Leon Leoni " the aecount of the 
jeweller's daughter's life with her mother, passed in 
dressing, and learning to be looked at when dressed, 

"avec iin from impassible," it raminded mo of and 

her mother. What a heroine she would he for Sand ! 
She has the same fearless softness with Juliet, and a 
sportive natvete, a mixture of bird and kitten, unknown 
to the dupe of Leoni. 

If I were a man, and wished a wiife, as many do, 

merely as an ornament, a silken toy, I would take 

as soon as any I know. Her fantastic, impassioned and 
mutable nature would yield an inexhaustible amusement. 
20 
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She ia capable of the m<Kt romantic actionaj — wild as the 
falcon, Yoluptnous as the tuberose ; yet she has not in 
her the elements of romance, like a deeper or less suscep- 
tible nature. My cold and reasoning , ivith her one 

love lying, perhaps never to be unfolded, beneath such 
s of pride and reserve, ivould make a far better 



■ — — and her mothci' differ from Juliet and her- 
mother by the impulse a single strong character gave 
theni. Even at thia distance of time there ia a light 
but perceptible taste of iron in the water. 

George Sand disappoints me, as ahnost all beings do, 
especially since I have been brought close to her person 
by the ''• Letlres d'mi Voyageiir." Her remarks on 
Lavater seem really shallow, a la mode du gmire /enir- 
inin. No self-ruling Aspasia she, but a frail woman, 
mourning over her lot. Any peculiarity in her destiny 
seems accidental ; she is forced to tliis and to that to earn 
her bread, forsooth ! 

Yet her style — with what a deeply smouldering fire 
it burns ! Not vehement, but intense, like Jean Jacr^ueS- 
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It ia probably Imowii to a great proportion of readera 
that tMs writer is a woman, who writes under the name, 
and frequently aaaumea the dress and manners, of a 
man. It is also known that she has not only broken 
the marriage-bond, and, since that, formed other connec- 
tions, independent of Uie civil and eccleaiaatical eanctjon, 
but that she first rose into notice throagh works which 
systematically assailed the present institution of mar- 
riage, and the socnl bonds wluch are connected with it. 

No facta ai'e moie adapted to startle every feeling of 
onr community ; but, auico tliL' works of Sand are read 
here, notwithstanduig and cimiot fiiil to be so while 
they exert so impoi-tant an influence abroad, it would be 
well they should be read intelligently, as to the circum- 
stances of their birth and their tendency. 

George Sand we esteem to be a person of strong pas- 
sions, but of original nobleness and a love of right suffi- 
cient to guide them all to the service of worthy aims. But 
she fell upon evil tunes. She was given in marriage, ac- 
cording to the &shion of the old regime ; she was taken 
from a convent, where sho had beard a great deal about the 
law of God and the example of Jesus, into a society 
where no vice was proscribed, if it would only wear the 
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cbab of hypocrisy. She fonnd terself impatient of decep- 
tion, aiid loudly appealed to by passion ; she yielded, but 
she could not do eo, as others did, sinning against what 
she owned to he the rule of right and the will of Heaven. 
She protested, she examined, she " hacked into the roots 
of things, " and tlie bold sound of her axe called around her 
eyery foe tha.t finds a home amid the growths of civiliza- 
tion. Still she persisted. " If it he real," thought she, 
'■ it cannot be destroyed ; as to wliat is false, the sooner 
it goes tho hotter ; and I, for one, would rather perish 
by its fallj than wither in its shade." 

Schiller puts into the mouth of Mai-y Stuart these 
words, as her only plea : " The world knows the worst 
of me, and I may boast that, though I have erred, I am 
better than my reputation." Sand may say the same. 
All is open, noble ; the free descriptions, the soph- 
istry of passion, are, at least, redeemed by a desire for 
truth as strong as ever beat in any heart. To the weak 
or unthinking, the reading of such hooks may not be 
d^irable, for only those who take exercise as men can 
digest strong meat. But to any one able to understand 
the position and cimumstances, we believe this reading 
cannot fail of bringing good impulses, valuable sugges- 
tions ; and it is quit* free from that subtle miasma which 
taints eo large a portion of French literature, not less 
since the Revolution than before. This we say to tho 
foreign reader. To her own counti'y, Sand is a boon 
precious and prized, both as a warning and a leader, for 
which none there can be ungrateful. She has dared to 
probe its festering wounds ; and if they be not past all 
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Burgevy, she is one ivlio, most of any, helps towards a 
euro. 

Would, indeed, the surgeon had come ^vith quite 
clean hands ' A ivoman of Sand's genius — as free, aa 
bold, and pure from even the suspicion of error— miglit 
have filled an apostolic station among her people. Theii 
with what force had come her cry, " If it be false, give it 
up ; but if it be true, keep to it, —one or the other ! " 

But we have read all we wish to say upon thia subject 
lately uttered just from the q^uarter we could wish. It 
is such a woman, so unblemished in character, bo high in 
aim, so pure in soul, that should address this other, as 
noble in nature, but clouded by error, and struggling 
with circumstances. It is such women that will do such 
others justice. They are not afraid to look for virtue, 
and reply to aspiration, among those who have not dwelt 
" in decencies forever." It is a source of pride and hap- 
piness to read this address from tiie heart of Elizabeth 
Bari-ett : — 

TO CEOllGH SAND. 



Thon large-brained woman and lat^e-hearted niiin. 
Self-called George Sand ! whose soul amid tlie lii 
Of thy tunmltuoas senses moana defiance. 
And answers roar foe row, as epirita eon, — 
I would some wild, miraoulous thucder ran 
AboTB the applauding circus, in applimee 
Of thine own nobler nature's strength and soieoc 
Drawing two pinions, white as wings of swan. 
From tlie strong shoulders, U> ainaie the place 
With iioiier light ! That tliou, to woman's clain 
20* 
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And miiii'B, miglvt join, beside, the angel'a graoB 
Of it pnre genius, saiiotified fvom blame. 

Till child and mtuden pressed to thine embcaoe, 
To kiss upon th; lips a stninless fame '. 



TO THE SAME. 
A KECOGNITION. 

Tme geniuD, but true woman ! dost deny 

Tliy woman's nature witb a. manly scorn, 

And break away the gauda and armleta worn 
By wealtor woman in captiTity ! 
Ah, vain denial ! tliat revolted cry 
Is sobbed in by a woman's voice forlorn : — 
Thy woman's hair, my aisler ! all unshorn. 

Floats back dishevelled strength in agony, 
Disproving thy man's name ; and while before 

The world Ihou bnrncst in a poet-fire, 
We see thy woman-heart beat evermore 

Through the large flame. Beat purer, heart ! and higher, 
Till God uoses iliee on the spirit-shore. 

To which, alone unacKing, purely aspire '. 

This last sonnet seems to have been "wntton after see- 
ing the picture of Sand, ■which represents her in a man's 
dress, but with long, loose hair, and an eye whose mourn- 
ful fire is impressive, even in the caricatures. 

For some years Sand has quitted her post of assail- 
ant. She has seen that it is better to seek some form of 
life worthy to supersede the old, than rudely to destroy 
it, heedless of the future. Her force is bending towards 
philanthropic measures. She docs not appear to possess 
much of the constructive faculty ; and, though her writ- 
ings command a great pecuniary compensation, and have 
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a wide sway, it is ratiier for their tendency than for their 
thought. She has reached no commanding point of view 
from which she may give orders to the advanced corps. 
She is still at work with others in the bi-each, though she 
works with more force than almost any. 

In power, indeed, Sand bears the palm above all other 
French novelists. She is vigorous in conception, often 
great in tbe appi-ehension and the contrast of characters. 
She knows passion, as has been hinted, at a white heat, 
when all the lower particles are remoulded by its power. 
Her descriptive talent is very great, and her poetic feel- 
ing exquisite. She wants but little of being a poet, but 
that little is indispensable. Yet she keeps us always 
hovering on the borders of enchanted fields. She has, to 
a signal degree, that power of exact transcript from her 
own mind, in which almost all writers fail. There is no 
veil, no half-plastio integament between us and the 
thought ; we vibrate perfectly with it. 

This is her chief charm, and next to it is one in which 
we know no French writer that resemble her, except 
Rousseau, though he, indeed, is vastly her superior in it ; 
that is, of concentrated glow. Her nature glows beneath 
the words, like fire beneath ashes, — deep, deep ! 

Her best works are unequal ; in many parts written 
hastily, or carelessly, or with flagging spirits. They all 
promise far more than they can perform ; the work is not 
done masterly ; she has not reached that point where a 
writer sits at the helm of his own genius. 

Sometimes she plies the oar, — sometimes she drifts. 
But what greatness she has is genuine; tliere is no tinsel 
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of any kind, no drapery carefully adjusted, no choaea 
gesture about her. May Heaven lead her, at last, to tlio 
full possession of her beat self, io harmony with the 
higher laws of life ! 

We are not acquainted with all her works, but among 
those we know, mention " La Roche Maupart," 
" AndH" " Jacques" " Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre," 
and " Les Maitres Mosaistes" as representing her 
higher inspirations, her sincerity in expression, and her 
dramatic powers. They are full of faults ; still they sliow 
her scope and aim with some fiiirness, which such of her 
readers as chance first on such of her books as " Leone 
Leoni" may fail to find ; orevensuchaa "Simon" and 
" Spiridion" though into the imperfect web of these ai-o 
woven threads of pure gold. Such is the first impression 
made by the girl Fiamma, so noble, as she appears before 
us with the words "E I'onore ;" such the thought in 
Spiridhit of making the apparition the reward of virtue. 

The work she is now publishing, " Consteelo," with its 
sequel, '^ Baroness de Rudolstadt" exhibits her genius 
poised on a firmer pedestal, breathing a serener air. Still 
it is faulty in conduct, and shows some obliquity of 
vision. She has not reached the Interpreter's house yet. 
Eut when she does, she will have clues to guide many a 
pilgrim, whom one leas tried, less tempted than hei«clf 
could not help on the way. 
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***#*. The work itaclf cannot fail ontmumer- 
able readers, and s, great influence, for it counts many of 
the moat significant pulae-beata of the time. Apart from 
its range of character and fine descriptions, it records 
some of the mystical apparitions, aud attempts to solve 
some of the problems of the time. How to combine the 
benefits of the religious life with those of the artist-life 
in an existence more simple, more full, more human in 
short, than either of the two hitherto known by these 
names has been, — this problem is but poorly solved in 
the " Countess of Kudolstadt," the sequel to Consuelo. 
It is true, as the English reviewer says, that George 
Sand is a far better poet than philosopher, and tliat the 
chief nse she can be of in these matters is, by her great 
range of observation and fine intuitions, to help to de- 
velop the thoughts of the time a little way further. But 
the sincerity, the reality of all he can obtain from this 
writer will be highly valued by the earnest man. 

In one respect the book is entirely successful — in show- 
ing how inward purity and honor may preserve a woman 
from bewilderment and danger, and secure her a genuine 
independence. "Whoever aims at this is still considei-ed, 
by unthinking or prejudiced minds, as wishing to despoil 
the female character of its natural and peculiar loveliness. 
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It ia supposed that delicacy must imply weakness, and 
that only an Amazon can stand npriglit, and hfbve suf- 
ficient command of her faculties to confront the shoct of 
adversity, or resist the allurements of tenderness. Miaa 
Bremer, Dumas, and the northern novelist, Andersen, 
make women who have a tendency to the intellectual life 
of an artist fail, and suffer the penalties of arrogant 
presumption, in the very first steps of a career to ■which 
an inwajd vocation called them in preference to the usual 
homo duties. Yet nothing is more obvious than tha,t the 
circumstances of the time do, more and more frequently, 
call women to such lives, and that, if guaidianship ia 
absolutely necessary to women, many must perish for 
want of it. There is, then, reason to liope that God may 
be a sufficient guardian to those ^yho dare rely on him ; 
and if the heroines of the novelists we have named ended 
as they did, it was for the want of the purity of ambition 
and simplicity of character which do not permit such as 
Consuelo to be either unaexed and depraved, or unresist- 
ing victims and breaking reeds, if left alone in the storm 
and crowd of life. To many women this picture will 
prove a true Consuelo (consolation), and .we think even 
very prejudiced men will not read it without being 
charmed with the expansion, sweetness and genuine force, 
of a female character, such as they have not mot, but 
must, when painted, recognize as possible, and may he 
led to review their opinions, and perhaps to elevate and 
enlarge their hopes, as to " Woman's sphere " and '■ Wo- 
man's mission." If such insist on what they have heard 
of the private life of tliis writer, and refuse to believa 
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Uiat any good thing can come oat of Nazarethj we reply 
that we do not know the true fects as to the history of 
George Sand. There has been no memoir or notice of her 
published on which any one can rely, and we have seen 
too much of life to accept the monsters of gossip in 
reference to any one. But we know, through her worka, 
that, whatever the stains on her life and reputation may 
have been, there is in her a soul so capable of goodness 
and honor as to depict thism most successfully in her 
ideal forms. It is her works, and not her private life, 
that we are considering. Of her worka we have means 
of judging; of herself, not. But among tliose who have 
passed unblamed through the walks of life, we have not 
often found a nobleness of purpose and feeling, a sincere 
religious hope, to be compared with the spirit tliat 
breathes through the pages of Consuclo. 

The experiencea of tho artist-life, the grand and 
peneti-ating remarks upon music, make the book a 
precious acquisition to all whose heai'ts are iashioned to 
understand such things. 

We snppcse that we receive here not only tlie mind 
of the writer, but of Liszt, with whom she has publicly 
con-espondcd in the " Leflres tTim Voyaffeur." None 
could more avail us, for " in hjm also is a spark of the 
divine fire," as Beethoven said of Ichubert. We may 
thus consider that we have in this book the benefit of the 
most electric nature, the finest sensibility, anil tlio bold- 
est spirit of investigation combined, expressing thomselvea 
in a little world of beautiful or picturesque forms. 

Although there arc grave problems discussed, and sad 
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and searching experiences described in this work, yet its 
spirit is, in the main, hopeful, aerene, almost glad. It 
is the spirit inspired from a near acquaintance with the 
higher life of art. Seeing there something really 
afihievod and completed, corresponding with the soul's 
desires, faith is enlivened as to the eventual fulfilment 
of those desires, and we feel a certainty tiiat the exist- 
ence which looks at present so marred and fragmentary 
shall yet end in harmony. The shuttle is at work, and 
the threads are gradually added that shall bring out the 
pattern, and prove that what seems at present confusion 
is really the way and means to order and heauty. 
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THE " COKSUELO " OE GEORGE SAND. 

. Jenny Lind, the prima donna of Stockholm, is among 
Uie most distinguished of those geniuses vfho have been 
invited to welcome the queen to Germany. Her name 
has been unknown among us, as she is still young, and 
haa not wandered much from the scene of her first 
triumphs ; but many may have seen, last winter, in the 
foreign papers, an account of her entrance into Stock- 
holm after an absence of some length. The people 
received her witli loud cries of homage, took the horses 
from her carriage and drew her homo ; a tribute of 
respect often paid to conquerors and statesmen, but 
seldom, or, aa far as we Icnow, never to the priesthood of 
the muses, who have conferred the higher benefit of rais- 
ing, refining and exhilarating, the popular mind. 

An accomplished Swede, now in this country, com- 
municated to a friend particulars of Jenny Lind's career, 
which suggested the ttiought that she might have given 
the hint for the principal figure in Sand's late famous 
novel, "Consaelo." 

This wort is at present in process of translation in 

'■ The Harbinger," a periodical published at Brook Farm, 

Mass. ; but, as this translation has proceeded but a little 

way, and the book in its native tongue is not genei'ally, 

21 
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tliougli it has hecn extensively, circulateil here, we will 
give a slijjlit skefch of its plan. 

It tas been a work of deepest interest to thoac wlio 
have luoked upon Sand for some years back, aa one of 
the best exponents of the difEculties, tlie errors, the 
aspirations, tlie weaknesses, and the legeneidtut, powers 
of the present epoch. The stiuggle Jii hei nimd and the 
experiments of her life have been laid baie to the eyes 
of her fellow-creatures with feailess openness — fearless 
not shameless. Let no man (.rmfound the hold unreserve 
of Sand with that of those nho ha^o lo^t the feeling of 
beauty and the love of good With a bleeding heart and 
bewildered feet she sought the truth, and if she lost the 
way, returned as soon as convinced she had done so ; but 
she would never hide the fact that she had lost it. 
" What God knows, I dare avow to man," seems to be 
her motto. It ia impossible not to see in her, not only 
the distress and doubts of the intellect, but the tempta- 
tions of a sensual nature ; but we see too the courage of 
a hero and a deep capacity for religion. This mixed 
nature, too, fits her peculiarly to spea,k to men so dis- 
eased as men are at present. Thoy feel sho knoira their 
ailment, and if she find a cure, it will really be by a 
specific remedy. 

An upward tendency and growing light are observable 
in all her works for several years past, till now, in the 
present, she has expressed such conclusions as forty 
years of the most varied experience have brought to one 
who has shi'unk from no kind of discipline, yet still cried 
to God amid it all ; one who, whatever you may say 
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against har, you must feel has never accepted a word for 
a thing, or worn one moment the veil of hypocrisy ; and 
this person one of the most powerful nature, both as to 
passion and action, and of an ardent, glowing genius. 
These conclusions are sadlj incomplete. There is an 
amazing alloy in the last product of her crucible, hut 
there is also so much of pure gold that the book is 
truly a cordial, as its name of Consuelo (consolation) 
promises. 

The young Consuelo lives as a child the life of a 
beggar. Her youth is passed in the lowest circumstances 
of the streets of Venice. She brings the more perti- 
nacious fire of Spanish blood to he fostered hy the cheer- 
ful airs of Italy, A vague sense of the benefits to be 
derived, from such mingling of various influences, in the 
formation of a character, is to be discerned in several 
vforks of art now, when men arc really wishing to become 
citizens of the world, though old habits still interfere on 
every side with so noble a development. 

Nothing can be moro charming than the first volume, 
which describes the young girl amid the common life of 
Venice. It is sunny, open, and romantic as the place. 
The lieauty of her voice, when a little singing-girl in the 
streets, arrested the attention of a really great and 
severe master, Porpora, who educated her to music. In 
this she finds the vent and the echo for her higher self 
Her afiections are fixed on a young companion, an 
unworthy object, but she does not know him to be so. 
She judges from her own candid soul, that all must be 
good, and derives from the tie, for a while, the fostering 
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mfiuLD ea i\hich h\& ilone hn fDi gen us CI ai per 
ceition follows quickly upon hci first timmph=! m irt 
They have gi\ en her t i val an 1 a c ein 1 1\ i! in hei 
betrothed whose talent though gieat m of an inferior 
giade to heis who is ^din e^eiy wiy impuie Her 
mister Poifora tries to iial him=ielf of this diftipjomt 
ment to oon\]nce her that the •ut'^t ought to devote 
himself to ait alone that priiite ties must interfeie 
■flith hia peifcction and hs gloiy But tho natuie of 
Cjnsueb i volta against this docti ne as itnould aga nat 
the seclusion of a convent. She feels that genius rec[uires 
manifold experience for its development, and that the 
mind, concentrated on a single object, is likely to pay by 
a loss of vital energy for the economy of thoughts and 

Driven by these circumstances into Germany, she is 
brought into contact with the old noblesse, a very dif- 
ferent, but far less charming, atmosphere than that of tbe 
gondoliers of Venice. But here, too, the strong, simple 
character of our Consuelo is unconstrained, if not at 
home, and when her heart swells and needs expansion, 
she can sing. 

Here the Count de Eudolstadt, Albert, loves Consuelo, 
which seems, in the conduct of the relation, a type of a 
religious democracy in love with the spirit of art. We 
do not mean that any such cold abstraction is consciously 
intended, but all that is said means this. It shadows 
forth one of the greatest desires which convulse our age. 

A most noble meaning is couched in tho history of 
A.lbert, and though the writer breaks down under such 
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great attempts, and the religion and pliilosoplij of the 
boot are clumsily embodied compared with its poesy 
and rhetoric, yet great and still growing thoughts are 
expressed with sufficient foi-ce to make the book a com- 
panion of rare value to one in the same phase of mind. 

Albert is the aristocratic democrat, such as Alfieri was ; 
one who, in his keen perception of beauty, shares the 
good of tiat culture which ages have bestowed on the 
more fortunate classes, but in his large heart lovea and 
longa for the good of all men, as if he had himself suf- 
fered in the lowest pits of human misery. He is all this 
and more in his transmigration, real or fancied, of soul, 
Uirough many forms of heroic eifort and bloody error ; in 
his incompetency to act at the present time, his need of 
long silences, of the company of the dead and of fools, 
and eventually of a separation from all habitual ties, is 
expressed a great idea, which is still only in the throes of 
birth, yet Uie nature of whose life we begin to prognosti- 
cate with some cleai-ness. 

Consuelo'a escape from the castle, and even from 
Albert, her admiration of him, and her incapacity to love 
him till her own character be more advanced, are told 
with great naturalness. Her travels witli Joseph Haydn 
are again aa charmingly told as the Venetian life. Here 
the author speaks from her habitnal existence, and far 
more masterly than of those deep places of thought where 
she is less at home. She has lived much, discerned 
much, felt great need of great thoughts, but not been able 
to think a great way for herself. She fearlessly a«com- 
21* 
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panies the spirit of the age, but she ncYcr surpasses it ; 
that is tlio office of the great thiniier. 

At Vienna Consuelo is brought fully into connection 
with the great world as an artist. She finds that its real- 
ities, so fer from being less, aie even more harsh and 
sordid for the artist than for any other ; and that with 
avarice, envy and felsehood, she must prepare for the fear- 
ful combat which awaits noble souls in any kind of arena, 
with the pain of disgust when they canuot raise them- 
selves to patience — with the almost equal pain, when 
they can, of pity for those who know not what they do. 

Albert is on the verge of the gi'ave ; and Consuelo, 
who, not being able to feel for him sufficient love to find 
in it compensation for the loss of that artist-life to which 
she feels Nature has destined her, had hitlierto resisted 
the entreaties of his aged father, and the pleadings of her 
own reverential and tender sympathy with the wants of 
his soul, becomes liis wife just before he dies. 

The sequel, therefore, of this history is given under 
the title of Countess of Rudolstadt. Consuelo is still on 
the stage ; she is at the Prussian court. The well-known 
features of this society, as given in the memoira of the 
time, are put together with much graee and wit. The 
sketch of Frederic is excellent. 

The rest of Uie book is devoted to expression of the 
author's ideas on the subject of reform, and especially of 
association as a means thereto. As her thoughts are yet 
in a very crude state, the execution of this part is equally 
bungling and clumsy. Worse : she falsifies the characters 
of both Consuelo and Albert, — who is revived again by 
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subterfuge of tranee,^ — -and stains her best arrangementa 
by the mixture of falsehood and intrigue. 

Yet she proceeds towards, if she walks not by, the light 
of a great idea ; and sincere democracy, universal relig- 
ion, scatter from aiar many seeds upon the page for a 
future time. The book should be, and will be, univer- 
sally read. Those especiaJly who have witnessed all 
Sand's doubts and sorrows on the subject of mai'iiage, 
will rejoice in the clearer, purer ray which dawns upon 
her now. The most natural and deep part of the book, 
though not her majn object, is what relates to the struggle 
between the claims of art and life, as to whether it be 
better for the world and one's self to develop to perfec- 
tion a talent which Heaven seemed to have assigned as a 
special gift and vocation, or sacrifice it whenever the 
character seems to require this for its general develop- 
ment. The chara<rter of Consuelo is, throughout the first 
part, strong, delicate, simple, bold, and pure. The fair 
lines of tliis picture are a good deal broken in the second 
part ; but we must remain true to the impression origi- 
nally made upon us by this charming and noble creation 
of the soul of Sand. 

It is in reference to our Consuelo that a correspond- 
ent* writes, as to Jenny Liad ; and we are rejoiced to 
End tliat so many hints were, or might have been, fur- 
nished for the picture from real life. If Jenny Lind did 
t it, yet she must also be, in her own sphere a 



is Uiis corrospondent's statement of 
interesting. — Kd. 



Consuelo. 
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" Jennj Lind must have been born about 1822 or 1823. 
When a young child, she was observed, pkying about and 
singing in the streets of Stockholm, by Mr. Berg, master 
of eingiog for tlic royal opera. Pleased and astonished 
at the purity and suavity of her voice, he inquired 
instantly for her family, and found her fother, a poor inn- 
keeper, willing and glad to give up hia daughter to his 
care, on the promise to protect her and give her an excel- 
lent musical education. He was always very careful of 
her, never permitting her to sing except in his presence, 
and never letting her appear on the stage, unless as a 
mute figure in some ballet, such, for instance, as Cupid 
and the Graces, till she was sixteen, when she at once 
executed her part in ' Der Freyschntz,' to the full satis- 
faotion and surprise of the public of Stockholm. Trom 
that time she grajiuaUy became the fiivorite of every one. 
Without beauty, she seems, from her innocent and gracious 
manners, beautiful on the stage and charming in society. 
She is one of the few actresses whom no evil tongue can 
ever injure, and is respected and welcomed in any and all 



"The circumstances that reminded me of Consuelowcre 
these : that she was a, poor child, taken up by this sing- 
ing-master, and educated thoroughly and severely by him ; 
that she loved his son, who was a good-for-nothing fellow, 
lite Anzoleto, and at Wt discarded him ; that she refused 
the son of an English earl, and, when he fell sick, his 
father condescended to entreat for him, just as the Count 
of Rudolstadt did for his son ; that, though plain and 
low in stature, when singing her best parts she appears 
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beautiful, and awakena entJmsiastic admiration ; that slio 
is rigidly correct in her demennor towards her numerous 
admia-ers, liaviiig even returned a present sent her by the 
crown-prinee, Oscar, in a maimer that she deemed equiv- 
ocal. This last circumstauco being noised abroad, tho 
next time she appeared on the stage ete was. greeted with 
more enthusiastic plaudits than ever, and thicker showers 
of flowers fell upon her from the hands of her true friends, 
the public. She was more fortunate than Consuelo in not 
being compelled to sing tea public of Prussian corporals." 

Indeed, the picture of Frederic's opera^andience, with 
the pit full of his tall grenadiers with their wiv^ on their 
shoulders, never daring to applaud except when he gave 
the order, as if hy tap of drum, opposed to the tender and 
expansive nature of the artist, is one of the best tragi- 
comedies extant. In Russia, too, all is military ; as soon 
as a new musician arrives, he is invested with a rank in 
the army. Even in tho church Nicholas has lately done 
the same. It seems aa if he could not believe a man to he 
alive, except in the army ; could not believe the human 
heart could beat, except hj beat of drum. But we be- 
lieve in Russia there is at least a mask of gayety thrown 
over the chilling truth. The great Fi-ederic wished no 
disguise; everywhere he was chief corjioral, and trampled 
with his everlasting boots the fair flowers of poesy into the 
dust. 

The North has been generous to us of late ; she has 
Bcnt us Ole Bull. She is ahout to send Frederika 
Bremer. May she add Jenny Lisd ! 
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Tub other ovening I heard a gentle voice reading aloud 
the story of Maurice, a boj who, deprived of the use of his 
limbs by paralysis, was austained in comfort, and almost 
in cheerfulness, by the exertjons of his twin sister. Left 
with him in orphanage, her affections were centred upon 
him, and, amid the difiieultics his misfortunes brought 
upon them, grew to a fire intense and pure enough to 
Miimate her with angelic impulses and powers. As he 
could not move about, she drew him everj-wbei-e in a 
little cart; and when at last they heard that sea-bathing 
might accomplish his cure, conveyed him, in this way, 
hundreds of milea to the sea^shore. Her pious devotion 
and fiiith were rewarded by his cure, and (a French 
story would be entirely incomplete otherwise) with 
money, plaudits and garlands, from the by-standers. 

Thougli the story ends in tliis vulgar maimer, it is, in 
its conduct, extremely sweet and touching, not only as to 
the beautiful qualities developed by these trials in the 
brother and sister, but in the purifying and softening 
influence exerted, by the sight of his helplesaneaa and her 
goodness, oa all around them. 

Those who are the victims of some natural blight 
often fulfil diis important office, and bless those within 
their sphere mire, by awaiening feelings of holy t«nder- 
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nesa and compassion, tLan a man healthy and strong can 
do by the utmost exertion of his good-will and energies. 
Thus, in the East, men hold sacred those in whom they 
find a distortion or alienation of mind which makes tliem 
unahle to provide for themselves. The well and sane feel 
themselves the ministers of Providence to carry out a mys- 
terious purpose, while taking care of those who arc thus left 
incapable of taking care of themselves ; and, while fulfill- 
ing this ministry, find themselves refined and made better. 

The Swiss have similar feelings as to those of their 
fiimilics whom cretinism haa reduced to idiocy. They are 
attended to, fed, dressed clean, and provided with a pleas- 
ant place for the day, before domg anything else, even 
by very busy and poor people. 

We have seen a, similar instance, in this country, of 
voluntary care of an idiot, and the mental benefits that 
ensued. This idiot, like most that are called so, was not 
without a glimmer of miud. 

His teacher was able to give him some notions, both 
of spiritual and mental fiicta ; at least she thought she 
had given him the idea of God, and though it appeared 
by his gestures that to him the moon was the representa- 
tive of that idea, yet he certainly did conceive of some- 
thing above him, and which inspii-ed him with reverence 
and delight. He knew the names of two or three per- 
sons who had done him kindness, and when they wore 
mentioned, would point upwai-d, as he did to the moon, 
showing himself si:Kceptiblc, in his degree, of Mr. Car- 
lyle's grand method of education, hero-worship. She had 
awakened in iiim a love of music, so that he could bo 
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Boothed in Iiis most violent inoocls hj ter gentle SLiging 
It was a most touolimg "iiglit to see hun Bitting opposite 
to her at Buch times, Ins wondeimj^ and lacl. luatie eyes 
filled with childi'ih pleasuie, while in heis glcamtd the 
same pure joj thit we raaj suppose to aiiimdto the looks 
of an angel appointed by Heaven to restore a ruined world. 

We knew another mstance, in which a young girl 
became to her village a far more valuable influence than 
any patron saint who loots down from his stone niche, 
while his votaries recall the legend of his goodness in 
days long past. 

Caroline lived in a little, quiet country village — quiet 
as no village can now remain, since the railroad strikes 
its spear through the pea«e of country life. She lived 
alone with a widowed mother, for whom, aa well as for 
herself, her needle won bread, while the motbei^'s strength 
and skill sufficed to the simple duties of their household. 
They lived content and hopefal, till, whether from sitting 
still too much, or some other cause, Caroline became ill, 
and soon the physician pronounced her spine to be affected, 
and to such a degree that she was incurable. 

This news was a thunder-bolt to the poor little cottage. 
The mother, who had lost her elasticity of mind, wept in 
despair ; but the young girl, who found so early all the 
hopes and Joys of life taken from her, and that she was 
seemiogly left without any shelter from the storin, had 
even at iirat the ^th and strength to bow her head in 
gentlen^s, and say, " Grod will provide." She sustained 
and cheered her mother. 

And God did provide. With simultaneous vibration 
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the hearta of all their circle actnowledged the divine 
obligation of love and mutual aid between human beings. 
Pood, clothing, medicine, service, were all offered freely 
to the widow and her daughter. 

Caroline grew worse, and was at last in such a state 
that she could only he moved upon a sheet, and by the 
aid of two persons. In this toilsome service, and every 
other that she required for years, her mother never needed 
to aak assistance. The neighbors took turns in doing all 
that was required, and the young girls, as they were gi'ow- 
ing up, counted it among their regular employments to 
work for or read to Caroline. 

Not without immediate reward was their service of 
love. The mind of the girl, originally bright and pure, 
was quickened and wrought up to the finest susceptibility 
by the nervous exaltation that often ensues upon affection 
of the spine. The soul, which had taken an upward im- 
pulse from its first act of resignation, grew daily more 
and more into communion with the highei' regions of life, 
permanent and pure. Perhaps she was instructed by 
spirits which, having passed through a similar trial of 
pain and loneliness, had risen to see the reason why. 
However that may be, she grew in nobleness of view and 
purity of sentiment, and, as she received more instruc- 
tion from books also than any other person in her circle, 
had fram many visitors abundant information as to the 
events which were passing around her, and leisure to 
reflect on them with a disinterested desire for truth, she 
Doeamc so much wiser than her companions as to bo at 
last their preceptress and beat friend, and her hrief, 
22 
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gentle comments and counsels were listened to as oracles 
from one enfranchised from the films Tphich selfislmeaa 
and passion cast over the eyes of the multitude. 

The twofold blessing conferred hy her presence, hoth 
in awakening none hut good feelings in the hearts of 
othei'S, and in the instruction she became able to confer, 
was such, that, at the end of five years, no member of 
that eociety would have been bo generally lamented as 
Caroline, had Death called her away. 

But the messenger, who so often seems capricious in 
his summons, took first the aged mother, and the poor 
girl found that life had yet the power to bring her grief, 
unexpected and severe. 

And now the neighbors met in council. Caroline could 
not be left quite alone in the house. Should they take 
turns, and stay with her by night as well as by day? 

"Not so," said the blacksmith's wife ; "the house will 
never seem like home to her now, poor thing! and 
't would be kind of dreary for her to change about her 
nusses so. I'll tell you what; all my children but one 
aie married and gone off; we have property enough ; I 
will have a good room fixed for her, and she shall live 
with us. My husband wants her to, as much as me." 

The council acquiesced in this truly hmnane arrange- 
ment, and Caroline lives there still ; and we are assured 
that none of her friends dread her departure so much as 
the blacksmith's wife. 

"'Ta'n't no trouble at all to have her,'' she says, 
" and if it was, I should n't care ; she is so good and still, 
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and talks so pretty ! It 's as gotxl boin' with her as goin' 
to meetin' ! " 

I>e Maistre relates some similar passages as to a aiek 
girl in St. Pctcrsburgh, though his mind dwelt more on 
the spiritual beauty evinced in her remarkSj than on the 
good she had done to those aroand her. Indeed, none 
bless more than those who " only stand and wait." Even 
if their passivity be enforced by faia, it will become a 
spiritual activity, if accepted in a faith higher above fate 
than the Greek gods were supposed to sit enthroned above 
misfortune. 
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" Age could not wither her, nor uuatom stale 
Hex infinite variety. ' ' 

So was one person described by the pen which haa 
made a clearer mark than any other on the history of 
Man. But ia it not surprising that such a description 
should apply to so few ? 

Of two or three women we read histories that corre- 
spond with the hint given in these lines. They were 
women in whom there was intellect enough to temper and 
enrich, heart enough to soften and enliven the entire 
being. There was soul enough to keep the body beauti- 
ful through the term of earthly existence ; for while the 
roundness, the pure, delicate lineaments, the flowci-y- 
bloom of youth were passing, the marks left in the course 
of those years were not merely of time and care, but also 
of exquisite emotions and noble thoughts. With such 
chisels Time works upon his statues, tracery and fretwork, 
well worth the loss of the first virgin beauty of the alsi- 
baster ; while the fire within, growing constantly brighter 
and brighter, shows all these changes in the material, as 
rich and vai'ied ornaments. Tho vase, at last, becomes a 
lamp of beauty, fit to animate the councils of the great, 
or the solitude of the altar. 
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Two or three women there have heen, who hare thua 
grown even more beautiful with age. We know of many 
more men of whom this is true. These have been heroeSj 
or still more frequently poets and artists ; with whom 
the habitual life tended to expand the soul, deepen and 
vary the experience, refine the pereeptiona, and immor- 
talize the hopes and dreama of youth. 

They were persona who never lost their originality of 
character, nor apontaneity of action. Their impulses 
proceeded from a fulness and certainty of character, that 
made it impossible they should doubt or repent, whatever 
the results of their actions might be. 

They could not repent, in matters little or great, 
Itecause they felt that their actions were a sincere expo- 
sition of the n-ants of their souls. Their impulsiveness 
was not the restless fever of one who must change his 
place somehow or some-whither, hut the waves of a tide, 
which might be swelled to vehemence by the action of the 
winds or the influence of an attrsictive orb, hut was none 
the less subject to fixed laws. 

A character which does not lose its freedom of motion 
md impulse by contact with the world, grows with its 
years more richly creative, more freshly individual. It 
IS a character governed by a principle of its own, and not 
by rules taken from other men's experience ; and therefore 
it is that 

" Age cannot wither them, nor custom stale 
Their ioSnite variety." 

Like violins, they gain by age, and the spirit of him 
who diacouraeth through them most excellent music, 
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" Jiike wine well kept and long, 
Heady, nor harsh, nor strong. 
With each succeeding jear is quoJfcd 
A rioher, purer, mellower draught." 

Oar French neighbors have been the object of humor- 
ous satire for their new coinage of terma to describe the 
horoes of their modem romance. A hero is no hero 
unless be has "ravaged brows," is "hlaee " or "brise" 
or " fatigu^, H s eyes must be languid, and his cheeks 
hollow. Torth health anl sti igth, charm no more; 
only the tree bioken 1} tho gu^t of passion is beautiful, 
only the lamp thnt has burnt o it the better part of its oil 
pi-6cious, in their eyes This, with them, aseames the aJr 
of caricature and grimace, yet it indicates a real want of 
this time — a feeling that the human being ought to grow 
more rather than less attractive with the passage of 
time, and that the decrease in physical charms would, in 
a feir and full life, he more than compensated by an 
increase of those which appeal to the imagination and 
higher feelings. 

A friend complains that, while most men are like 
music-boxes, which you can wind up to play their set of 
tunes, and then tbey stop, in our society the set consists 
of only two or three tunes at most. That is because no 
new melodies are added after five-and-twenty at farthest 
It is the topic of jest and amazement with foreigners that 
what is called society is given «p so much into the hantla 
of boys and girls. Accordingly it wants spirit, variety 
and depth of tone, and we find there no historical pres- 
ences, none of the cliarms, infinite in variety, of Cleopatra, 
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110 heads of Julius Caisar, overflowing with meaniLga, as 
the sun with light. 

Sometimes we hear an educated voice that shows ua 
how these things might be altered. It has lost the fresh 
tone of jouth, but it has gained unspeakably in depth, 
brilliancy, and power of expression. How exquisite ita 
modulations, so finely shaded, showing that all the inter- 
vals are filled up with little keys of fairy delicacy and in 
perfect tune ! 

Its deeper tones sound the depth of the past ; ita 
more thrilling notes expre^ an awakening to the infinite, 
and ask a thousand questions of the spirits that are to 
unfold our destinies, too far-reaching to be clothed in 
words. Who does not feel the sway of such a voice ? It 
makes the whole range of our capacities resound and 
tremble, and, when there is positiveness enough to give 
an answer, calls forth most melodious echoes. 

The human eye gains, in like manner, by time and ex- 
perience. Its substance fades, but it is only the more 
filled with an ethereal lustre which penetrates the gazer 
till he feels as if 
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The eye that shone beneath the white locks of Thor- 
waldsen was such an one, — the eye of immortal youth, 
the indicator of tlie man's whole aspect in a future sphere. 
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We have scaimed such eyes closely ; ivhen near, we saw 
that the Uda were red, the comers defe«ed with omi- 
noua mai-ka, the orb looked faded and tear-stained ; but 
when we retreated far enough for its ray to reach us, it 
seemed far younger than the clear and limpid gaze of 
infancy, more radiant than the aweetest beam in that of 
early youth. The Future and the Past met in that 
glance. 

for more such eyes ! The Youchera of free, of full 
and ever-growing lives ! 
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" Miatress of herself, though China fell." 

WoMBH, in general, are indignant that the satiriat 
should have made this the climax to his praise of a 
woman. And yet, we fear, he saw only too truly. 
What unexpected failures have wc seen, literally, iu this 
rcspeet ! How often did the Martha blur the Mary out 
of the face of a lovely woman at the sound of a crash 
amid gla^ and porcelain ! What sad littleness in all the 
department thus represented ! Obtrusion of the mop 
and duster on the tranquil meditation of a husband and 
brother. Impatience if the carpet be defeced by the feet 
even of cherished friends. 

There is a, beautiful side, and a good reason here; but 
why must the beauty degenerate, and give place to 



To Woman the cai-e of home is confided. It is the 
sanctuary, of which she should be the guardian angel. 
To all elements that are introduced there she should be 
the "ordering mind." She represents the spirit of 
beauty, and ber influence should be spring-like, clothing 
aU objects within her sphere with lively, fresli and ten- 
der hues. 

She represents purity, and all that appertains to her 
should be kept Seli:ately pure. She is modesty, and 
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s should soften all mde lineaments, and exclude 
glare and dust. She ia harmony, and all objccta should 
he in their places ready for, and matched to, their uses. 

We all know that there is substantial reason for the 
offence we feel at defect in any of these ways, A woman 
who wants pnrily, modesty and harmony, in her dress 
and manners, is insufferable ; one who wants them in the 
arrangements of her house, disagreeable to everybody. 
She neglects tbo most obvious ways of expressing what 
we desire to see in her, and the inference is ready, that 
the inward sense is wanting. 

It ia with no merely gross and selfish feeling that all 
men commend the good housekeeper, the good nurse. 
Neither is it slight praise to say of a woman that she 
does well the honors of her house in tbe way of hospital- 
ity. The wisdom that can maintain serenity, cheerful- 
ness and oi'der, in a little world of ten or twelve pei'sons, 
and keep ready the resouixies that are needed for their 
st^tenance and recovery in sickness and sorrow, is the 
same that holds the stars in their places, and patiently 
prepares the precious metals in the most secret chambers 
of the earth. The art of exorcising a refined hospitality 
is a fine art, and the music thus produced only differs 
from that of the orchestra in this, that in the former 
ease the overtui-e or sonata cannot be played twice in the 
same manner. It requires that the hostess shall combine 
true self-respect and repose, 

" Tho simple art of act ino laudi," 

with refined perception of individual ti-aits and moods ia 
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eliaracter, with variety and vivacity, an ease, grace and 
gentleness, tliat diffuse their sweetness insensibly through 
every nook of an assemhly and call out reciprocal sweet- 
nc^ wheieici tht e is ^lly to be f unl 

ihe only dangei in ill th s is the same that Leaets u3 
in every walk of life to wit thit (f picftiimg the 
out'Hird Bi^i to the nwaid B[irit wheneiei theie k 
can&o to hesititc bLtween the tnu 

I idmiie hays Goethe the Chinese novels they 
oxpiesa bO h-ippily e^^e peaot iiid a finish unLnowr to 
other nations m the i teiioi a iingenents ci then 
homes 

In one ot tl tm I einiL upon the 1 ne I heaid the 
loioly mil lei s hij,hing •\nd fc md my l^^y ti tho 
^iidtn wh ic thty wcie scitel m then lia;ht cane 
t,h-urs To me this bnn^s m m mediate annniticn by 
the images it sUf,gests of lightne'^s biightne^ and ele 
^an^e 

This Us mcst tl e b t it IS ilso most true that the 
^iiden house ^voull not seem thus chaimmg unless its 
1 tjht cane cha rs hid 1 >i elv lautrhing maidens seated m 
them And the lady who values hei porceHm that 
most exqui ite product of the peace and thorough bieed 
mg of China so highly should take the hint and re 
memhei that unless the fiagiant heib of wit sweetened 
by kindne s ml softened by the cream of affability also 
crown hei boaid the piettieat tea cups in the woild 
might as well iic in fi agments in the guttei as a lorn her 
social show . The ^how loses ito beauty when it eeasea 
to represent a substance. 
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Here, as elsewhere, it is only vanity, narrowness and 
self-aeeking, that spoil a good thing. Women would 
never be Wo good housekeepers for their own peace and 
that of others, if they considered housekeeping only as a 
means to an end. If their object were really the peace 
and joy of all concerned, they could bear to have their 
cups and saucers broken more easily than their tompers, 
and to have curtains and carpets soiled, rather tlian their 
hearts by mean and small feelings. But they are 
brought up to think it is a disgrace to be a bad house- 
keeper, not because they must, by such a defect, be a 
cause of suffering and loss of time to all within their 
sphere, but because all other women will laugh at them 
if they are so. Here is the vice, — for want of a high 
motive there can be no truly good action. 

"We have seen a woman, otherwise noble and magnani- 
mous in a high degree, so insane on this point as to weep 
bitterly because she found a little dust on her picture- 
frames, and torment her guests all dinner-time with 
excuses for the way in which the dinner was cooked. 

We have known others to join with their servants to 
backbite the best and noblest friends for trifling derelic- 
tions against the accustomed order of the house. The 
broom swept out the memory of much sweet counsel and 
loving-ldndnesa, and spots on the table-cloth were more 
regarded than those they made on their own loyalty and 
honor in the most intimate relations. 

" The worst of furies is a woman scorned," and the 
sex, so lively, mobile, impassioned, when passion is 
aroused at all, ai'e in danger of frightful error, under 
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gi-eat temptation. The angel can give place to a mora 
subtle and trcacherona demon, ttough one, generally, of 
less tantalizing influence; than in the breast of man. In 
great crises, Woman needs the highest reason to restrain 
her; but her besetting sin ia that of littleness. Just 
becanse nature and society unite to call on her for 
such fineness and finish, she can be so petty, so fretful, 
so vain, envious and base ! 0, women, see your danger ! 
See how much you need a great object in all your little 
actions. You cannot be fair, nor can your homes bo 
fair, unless you are holy and noble. Will you sweep 
and garnish the house, only that it may be ready for 
a legion of evil spirits to enter in — for imps and 
demons of gossip, frivolity, detraction, and a restless 
fever about small ills? What is the house for, if good 
spirits cannot peacefully abide there? Lo ! they are ask- 
ing for the hill in more than one well-garnished man- 
sion. They sought a home and found a work-house. 
Martha. ! it was thy fault ! 
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This title was wittily given by an editor of this city 
to the ideal ■woman demanded in " Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century." "We do not object to it, thinking it 
is really desirable that women should grow heyond the 
average size which has been prescribed for them. We 
find in the laat news from Pans these anecdotes of two 
who " tower " an inch or more ''above their sex," if not 
yet of Glumdalelitch stature. 

" Bravissima ! — The Ttli of May, at Paris, a young 
girl, who was washing linen, fell into the Canal St. 
Martin. Those around called out for help, but none ven- 
tured to give it. Just then a young lady elegantly 
dressed came up and saw the case ; in the twinkling of 
an eye she threw off her hat and shawl, threw hei'self in, 
and succeeded in dragging the young girl to the brink, 
after having sought for her in vain several times under 
the water. This lady was Mile. Adele Chevalier, an 
actress. She was carried, with the girl she had saved, 
into a neighboring house, which she left, after having 
received the nece^ary cares, in a fiacre, and amid the 
plaudits of the crowd." 

The second anecdote is of a different kind, but displays 
a kind of magnanimity still more unusual in tliis poor 
servile world: 
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" One of our (French) most diatinguislied painters of 
eea-sulijacts, Gudin, haa man-ied a rich young English 
lady, helonging to a family of high rank, and related to 
the Dnke of Wellington. M. Gudin was lately at 

Berlin at the same time witli K- , inspector of picturca 

to the King of Hollajid. The King of Prussia desired 
that both artists should be presented to him, and received 
Gudin in a very flattering manner ; his genius being his 
only letter of recommendation. 

"Monsieur K ^has not the same advantage; but, 

to make up for it, he has a wife who enjoys in Holland a 
great reputation for her beauty. The King of Prussia ia 
a cavalier, who cares more for pretty ladies than for 

genius. So Monsieur and Madame K were invited 

to the royal table — an honor which was not accorded to 
Monsieur and Madame Gudin. 

"Humble representations were made to the monarch, 
advising him not to make such a marked distinction 
between the French ai-tiat and the Dutch amateur. 
These failing, the wise counsellors went to Madame Gudin, 
and, intimating that they did so with tlie good-will of the 
king, said that she might be received as cousin to the 
Duke of "Wellington, as daughter of an English general, 
and of a family which dates hack to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. She could, if she wished, avail herself of her 
rights of birth to obtain the same honors with Madame 

K . To sit at the table of tte king, she need only 

cease for a moment to be Madame Gudin, and become 
onee more Lady L— ." 

Does not all this sound like a history of the seven- 
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teenth century ? Surely etiquette was never main- 
tained in a more arrogant manner at the court of Louia 
XIV. 

But Madame Gudin replied that her highest pride lay 
in the celebrated name which she bears at present ; that 
she did not wish to rely on, any other to obtain so futile 
a diatinction, and that, in her eyes, the most noble 
escutcheon was the palette of her husband. 

I need not saythat thia dignified feeling was not com- 
prehended. Madame Grudinwasnot received atthetablOj 
but she had shown the nobleness of her character. For 

the rest, Madame K , on arriving at Paris, had the 

bad taste to boast of having been distinguished above 
Madame Gudin, and the story reaching the Tuilcrics, 
where Monsieur and Madame Gudin are highly favored, 
excited no little mirth in the circle there. 
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"Wb notice this coarsely- written little fiction h 
ia one of a class wliich we see growing with pleasure. We 
see it with pleasure, because, in its way, it is genuine. It 
is a transcript of tlic crimes, calunmies, excitements, half- 
blind love of right, and honest indignation at the sort of 
wrong which it can discern, to be found in the cla^ fram 
which it emanates. 

That class is a large one in our country villages, and 
these books reflect its thoughts and manners as half-penny 
ballads do the life of the streets of London. The ballads 
are not more true to the facts ; but they give us, in a 
coarser form, far more of the spirit than we get from the 
same facts reflected in the intellect of a Dickens, for in- 
stance, or of any writer far enough above the scene to be 
properly its artist. 

So, in this book, we find what Cooper, Miss Sedgwick 
and Mra. Kirkland, might see, as the writer did, but could 
hardly believe in enough to speak of it with such fidelity. 

It is a current superstition that country people are 
more pure and healthy in mind aad body than those who 
live in cities. It may be so in countries of old-established 
habits, where a genuine peasantry have inherited some of 
the practical wisdom and loyalty of the past, with most 
23* 
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of its errors. We haye our doubts, though, from the 
stamp upon literature, always the nearest evidence of 
ti'uth we can get, whether, even there, the difference 
between town and country life is as much in favor of the 
latter as is generally supposed. E«t in our land, where 
the country is at present filled with a mixed population, 
who come seeking to be purified by a better life and cul- 
ture from all the ills and diseases of the worst forms of 
civilization, things often look worse than in the city; 
perhaps because men have more time and room to let their 
faults grow and offend the light of day. 

There are exceptions, and not a few : but, in a very 
great proportion of countiy villages, the habits of the 
people, as to food, air, and even exercise, are ignorant and 
unhealthy to the last degree. Their want of all pure 
faith, and appetite for coarse excitement, is shown by 
continued intrigues, calumnies, and crimes. 

We have lived in a beautiful village, where, more favor- 
ably placed than any other person in it, both as to with- 
drawal from bad associations and nearness to good, 
we heard inevitably, from domestics, work-people, and 
school-children, more ill of' human nature than we could 
possibly sift were we to elect such a tast from all the 
newspaper's of this city in the same apace of time. 

Wo believe the amount of ill cii'culated by means of 
anonymous letters, as desci'ibed in this book, to be as 
great as can be imported in all the I^Vench novels (and 
that is a bold word). We tnow ourselves of two or three 
cases of morbid wickcdn^s, displayed by means of anony- 
mous letters, that may vie with what puzzled the best wits 
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of France in a famous law-suit not long since. It is true, 
tliere is, to balance all this, a healthy rebound, — a, sur- 
prise and a shame ; and there are heartily good people, 
Buch as are described in this boot, who, having taken a 
direction upward, keep it, and cannot be bent downward 
nor aside. But, then, the reverse of the picture is of a 
blackness that would appall one who came to it with any 
idyllic ideas of the purity and peaceful loveliness of 
agricultural life. 

But what does this prove? Only the need of a dis- 
semination of all that ia best, intellectually and morally, 
through the whole people. Our groves and fields have 
no good iairiea or genii who teach, by legend or gentle 
apparition, the truths, the principles, that can alone pre- 
serve the village, as the city, from the possession of the 
fiend. Their place must be taken by the school-master, 
and he must be one who knows not only "readin', 
writin', and 'rithmetic," but the servieo of Gk)d and the 
destiny of man. Our people require a thoroughly-dif- 
fused intellectual life, a religious aim, such as no people 
at large ever possessed before ; else they must sink till 
they become dregs, rather than rise to become the cream 
of creation, which they arc too apt to flatter themselves 
with the fancy of being already 

The most interesting fiction we have ever lead in this 
coarse, homely, but genuine class, is one called " Metal- 
lek." It may be in ciiuulatjon in this city, but we 
bought it in a country nook, and fiom a pedlai , and it 
aeemed to belong to the country Had we met with it in 
any other way, it would probably have been to throw it 
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aside again directly, for the author does not know ho* 
to write English, and the fii^at chapters give no idea of 
his power of apprehending the poetry of life. But hap- 
pening to read on, we became fixed and charmed, and 
have retained from its perusal the sweetest picture of 
life lived in this land, ever aiforded us, out of the pale 
of personal ohservation. That such things are, private 
observation has made us sure ; but tlie writers of books 
rarely seem to have seen them ; rarely to have walked 
alono in an untrodden path long enough to hold com- 
mune with the spirit of the scene. 

In this book you find the very life ; the most vulgar 
prose, and the moat exquisite poetry. You foUow tho 
hunter in his path, walking through tiie noblest and 
iaircst scenes only to shoot the poor animals that were 
happy there, winning from the pure atmosphere little 
benefit except to good appetite, sleeping at night in the 
dirty hovels, with people who barrow in them to lead a 
life but little above that of the squirrels and foxes. 
There is throughout that air of room-enough, and free if 
low forms of human nature, which, at such times, makes 
bearable all that would otherwise be so repulsive. 

But when wo come to the girl who is the presiding 
deity, or ratlier the tutelary angel of the scene, how are 
all discords harmonized ; how all its latent music poured 
forth ! It is a portrait from the life — it has the mystic 
charm of fulfilled reality, how far beyond the fairest 
ideals ever born of thought ! Pure, and brilliantly 
blooming as tho flower of the wilderness, she, in like 
manner, shares while she sublimes its nature. She plays 
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round the most vulgar and rude beings, gentle and 
caressing, yet unsullied ; m her wildness there is nothing 
cold or savage ; her elevation is soft and warm. Never 
have we seen natural religion more boantifully expressed; 
never so well discerned the influence of the natural nun, 
who needs no veil or cloister to guard from profanation 
the beauty she has dedicated to God, and ivhich only 
attracts human love to hallow it into the divine. 

The lonely life of the girl after the death of her 
parents, — her fearlessness, her gay and sweet enjoy- 
ment of nature, her intercourse with the old people of 
the neighborhood, her sisterly conduct towards her 
"suitors,"^ all seem painted from the life; but the. 
death-bed scene seems borrowed from some sermon, and 
is not in harmony with the rest. 

In this connection we must try to mate amends for 
the stupidity of an earlier notice of the novel, called 
"Margaret, or the Real and Ideal," &c. At the time 
of that notice we had only looked into it here and there, 
and did no justice to a work full of genius, profound in 
its meaning, and of admirable fidelity to nature in ita 
details. Since then we have really read it, and appro- 
ciated the sight and representation of soul-realities ; and 
we have lamented the long delay of so true a pleasure. 

A fine critic said, " This is a Yankee novel ; or rather 
let it he called the Yankee novel, as nowhere else are the 
thought and dialect of our villages really represented." 
Another discovered that it must have been written in 
Maine, by the perfection with which peculiar features of 
scenery there are described. 
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A young girl could not sufficiently express her delight 
at the simple natui-e ivith which ecenua of ehilJhood are 
given, aniJ especially at Margaret's fii-st going to meet- 
ing. She had never elsewhere founci written down what 
she had felt. 

A matui-e reader, one of the most spiritualized and 
liarmonious minds we have ever met, ailmires the depth 
and fulness in which the workings of the spirit through 
the maiden's life are seen by the author, and shown to 
us; hut laments the gi-eat apparatus with which the 
conanmmation of the whole is brought about, and the 
formation of a new church and state, before the time is 
yet ripe, under the banner of Mons. Christi. 

But all these voices, among those most worthy to be 
heard, find in the book a real presence, and draw from 
it auspicious omens that an American literature is pos- 
sible even in our day, because there are already in the 
mind here existent developments worthy to see the light, 
gold-fishes amid the moss in the still waters. 

For ourselves, wo have been most charmed with the 
way the Real and Ideal are made to weave and shoot 
rays through one another, in which Margaret bestows on 
external nature what she receives through books, and 
wins back like gifts in turn, till the pond and the 
mythology are altcmato sections of the same chapter. 
We delight in the teachings she receives through Chilion 
and his violin, til! on the grave of "one who tried to 
love bis fellow-men" gi'owa up the full white rose-flower 
of her life. The ease with which she assimilates the city 
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life ^Yhen in it, making it a part of her imaginative tap^- 
try, is a sign of the power to -which she has grown. 

We have much more to think and to say of the boob, 
as a whole, and in parts; and should the mood and 
flummer leisure ever permit a familiar and intimate 
acquaintance witli it, we trust they will be both thought 
and said. For the present, we Tvill only add that it 
eshibita the same state of things, and strives to point out 
such remedies as we have hinted at in speaking of the 
little book which heads this notice ; itself a rude char- 
coal sketch, but if read as hieroglyphics are, pointing to 
important meanings aai results. 
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No other nation can hope to vie with the Prench in 
the talent of communicating information with case, 
vivacity and consciousness. They must always be the 
best nairatoi-s and the beat interpreters, so fiir as pre- 
senting a clear atatcment of outlines goes. Thus they 
are excellent in conversation, lectures, and journalizing. 

After we know all the news of the day, it is still 
pleasant to read the bulletin of the ^'- CoMTier des Etais 
Unis." We rarely agi'ee with the view taicn; but as a 
summary it is so excellently well done, every topic put 
in its best place, with such a light and vigorous hand, 
that we haye the same pleasure we have felt in fairy 
tales, when some person under trial is helped by a kind 
fairy to sort the a^ks and feathers to their different 
places, till the glifteriiig confusion assumes the order, — 
of a kaleidoscope. 

Then, what excellent correspondents they have in 
Paris ! What a humorous and yet clear account we 
have before us, now, of the Thiers game ! We have 
traced Guizot through every day with the utmrat dis- 
tinctness, and see him perfectly in the sick-room. Now, 
here is Thiers, playing with his chess-men, Jesuits, &o, 
A hundred clumsy English or American papers could 
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not make the present crisia in Paris so clear as we see it 
in tiie glass of these nimble Prenehmeu. 

Certainly it is with newspaper-writing aa with food ; 
the English and Americans have as good appetites, but 
do not, and never will, know so well how to cook as the 
French. The Parisian corresjtondent of the ^'■Schvellpost" 
also makes himself merry with the play of M, Thiers. 
Both speak with some feeling of the impressive utter- 
ance of Lamartine in the late debates. The Jesuits 
stand their ground, but there is a wave advancing which 
will not fail to wash away what ought to go, — nor are 
its roarings, however much in advance of the wave itself, 
to bo misinterpreted by intelligent ears. The world is 
raising its sleepy lids, and soon no organization can 
exist which from its very nature interferes in any way 
with the good of the whole. 

In Germany the terrors of the authorities ai'e more and 
more directed against the communists. They are very 
anxious to know what communism really is, or means. 
They have almost forgotten, says the correspondent, the 
repression of the Jews, and like objects, in this new terror. 
Meanwhile, the Russian Emperoi Ina losued in edict, 
eonmianding the Polish Jews, both men and women, to 
lay aside their national garb. He hopes thus to mingle 
them with the rest of the mass he moies It will be 
seen whether such work can be done by begmnmg upon 
the outward man. 

The Paris correspondent of the "Courrier" who gives 
an account of amusements, has always many sprightly 
passages illustrative of the temper of the times. Horse- 
24 
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races are now tie fE^hion, in which he rejoices, as being 
likely to give to France good horses of her own. A 
famous lottery is on the point of coming off^to give an 
organ to the Church of St. Eustache, — on which it does 
not require a very high tone of morals to be severe. A 
public exhibition has been made of the splendid jtiTay of 
prizes, including every article of luxury, from jewels 
and cashmere shawls down to artificial flowers. 

A nobleman, president of the Horticultural Society, 
had given an entertainment, in which the part of the dif- 
ferent flowers was acted by beautiful women, that of fruit 
and vegetables by distinguished men. Such an amuse- 
ment would admit of much light grace and wit, which 
may still be found in Trance, if anywhere in the world. 

There is also an amusing story of the stir caused 
among the French political leaders by the visit of a noble- 
man of one of the great English families, to Paris. " He 
had had several audiences, previous to his departure ftom 
London, of Queen Victoria; he received a despatch daily 
from the English court. But in reply to all overtures 
made to induce him to open his mission, he preserved a 
gloomy silence. All attentions, all signs of ivilling con- 
fidence, are lavished on him in vain. France is troubled, 
' Has England,' thought she, ' a secret from us, lyhile we 
have none from her? ' She was on the point of invent- 
ing one, when, lo ! the secret mission turns out to be the 
preparation of a ball-dress, with whose elegance, fresh 
from Parisian genius, her Britannic majesty wished to 
dazzle and surprise her native realm." 

'T is a pity Americans cannot learn the graee which 
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declcs these trifling jests with so much prettiness. Till 
we can import something of that, wc have no right to 
rejoice in Trench fashions and French wines. Such a 
nervous, driving nation as wo are, ought to learn to flj 
along gracefully, on the light, fantastic toe. Can we not 
learn somethmg of the English heside the knife and fork 
comenhonalities wfuch, with them, express a certain 
solidity of foitune and le&olve? Can we not get from 
the Fiench something heside their worst novels? 
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OUE PROTfeEE, QUEES VICTOEIA. 

The Courrier laughs, thougli with features Eoiuewhat 
too disturbed for a graceful laugh, at a notice, published 
a few days since iu the Tribune, of one of its jests which 
scandalized the American editor. It does not content 
itaelf with a slight notice, but puts forth a manifesto, in 
formidably large typo, in reply. 

With regard to the jest itself, we must remark that 
Mr. Greeley saiv this only in a translation, where it had 
lost whatever of light and graceful in its manner excused 
a piece of raillery very coai-se in its substance. We will 
admit that, had he seen it as it originally stood, connected 
with other items in the playful chronicle of Pierre Du- 
rand, it would have impressed him diffcrently. 

But the cause of iri-itation in the Courrier, and of the 
sharp repartees of its manifesto, is, probably, what was 
said of the influence among us of " French literatnre 
and French morals," to which the " organ of the French- 
American population " felt called on to make a spirited 
reply, and has done so with less of wit and courtesy than 
could have been expected from the organ of a people who, 
whatever may be their faults, are at least acknowledged 
in wit and courtesy preeminent. "We hope that the French 
who come to us will not become, in these respects, Ameri- 
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canized, and substitute the eaey saeer, and use of such 
terms as "ridiculous," "virtuous misanthropy," &c., for 
the graceful and poignant raillery of their native land, 
which tickles even where it wounds. 

We may say, in reply to the Comriei; that if Fourier- 
ism "recoils towards a state of nature," it arises largely 
from the feet that its author lived in a country where tho 
natural relations are, if not more cruelly, at least more 
lightly violated, than in any other of the civilized world. 
The marriage of convention has done its natural office in 
sapping the morals of France, till breach of the marriage 
vow has become one of the chief topics of its daily wit, 
one of the acknowledged traits of its manners, and a 
favorite — in these modern times we might say (he 
fiivorite — subject of its works of fiction. From the time 
of Moliero, himself an agonized sufferer behind his comic 
mask from the infidelities of a wife he was not able to 
cease to love, through memoirs, novels, dramas, and the 
volleyed squibs of the press, one fact stares us in the 
faee as one of so common occurrence, that men, if they 
have not ceased to suffer in heart and morals from its 
poisonous action, have yet learned to bear with a shrug 
and a careless laugh that marks its frequency. Under- 
stand, we do not say that the French are the most deeply 
stained with vice of all nations. We do not think them 
80. There are others where there is as much, but there 
is none where it is so openly, acknowledged in literature, 
and therefore there is none whose literature alone is so 
likely to deprave inexperienced minds, hy familiarizing 
them with wickedness before they have known the lure 
24* 
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and the shocl cf pass on Ani i\e 1 li ^ that this 13 
the veiy >\ ui st ■« ly foi yo ith tu 1 u mioled, since the 
miaamathu? pei^iira the ■v\holB min in I he ia corrupted 
in head and hea,it it one ^itloit une trengthening 
effort a.t resistance 

Were it necessaiy we might suhstantiate what we say 
by quoting fi jm the C time} 'nithm the last fortnight, 
jokes and stones sucli as aie nnt to be found so fre- 
quently in the punts of any otKi nitim There ia the 
atory of the gi 1 Adcladc nhioh at ii other time, we 
mean to quote for its teiiible pathos There ia a man 
on trial for the munlei of his ^ife of whom tlie witnesses 
say, "he i^as so fonl of hei you noi Hi e^erhaye known 
she was his wife ! " Here ia one, only yesterdayj where 
a man kills a woman to whom he was married hy his 
relatives at eighteen, ahe being much older, and disagree- 
able to him, but their properties matching. After twelve 
years' marriage, he can no longer support the yoke, and 
kills both her and her father, and " his only regret is 
that he cannot kill all who had anything to do with the 
match." 

Either infidelity or such crimes ai'e tlie natural result 
of marriages made as they are in iFrauee, by agreement 
between the friends, without choice of the parties. It ia 
this horrible system, and not a native incapacity for pure 
and permanent relations, that leads to such results. 

We must observe, en passant, that this man was the 
fiither of five children by tliis hated woman — a wickedness 
not peculiar to !Franee or any nation, and which cannot 
fail to do its wort of filling the woi'ld with sickly, weak, 
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or depraved beings, who have reason to curse their hnital 
father that he doca not murder them as well as tlieir 
wretched mother, — who, more unhappy than the victim 
of seduction, is made the slave of sense in the name of 
religion and law. 

The last steamer brings ua news of the disgrace of 
Victor Hugo, one of the most celebrated of the literary 
men of France, and but lately created one of her peers. 
The afiair, however, is to be publicly " hushed up." 

. But we need not cite many instances to prove, what is 
tnown to the whole world, that these wronga are, if not 
more frequent, at least more lightly treated by the 
French, in litei-ature and discourse, than by any nation 
of Europe. This being the case, can an American, anx- 
ious that his country should receive, aa her only safe- 
guard from endless temptations, good moral instruction 
and mental food, be otherwise than grieved at the pro- 
miscuous introduction among us of their writings ? 

We know that there are in France good men, pure books, 
true wit. But there is an immensity that is bad, and 
more hurtful to our farmers, clerks and country milliners, 
than to those to whose tastes it was originally addressed, — 
as the smali-pox is most fetal among the wild men of the 
woods, — and this, from the unprincipled cupidity of pub- 
lishers, is broad-cast i-ecklessly over all tte land we had 
hoped would become a healthy asylum for those before 
crippled and tainted by hereditary abuses. This cannot 
be prevented ; we can only make head against it, and 
show that there is really another way of thinking and 
living — ay, and another voice for it in the world. We 
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are naturally on the alert, and if we sometimes start too 
quickly, that is better than to play " Le noir Fainc 
ani"^(Ths Black Sluggai-d). 

We are displeased at the unfeeling manner in which 
the Cottrrier speaks of those wbom he calls our models. 
He did not misundei«tamd us, and some things he says 
on this subject deserve and suggest a retort that would 
be bitter. But we forbear, because it would injure the 
innocent with the guilty. The Covrrier ranks the editor 
of the TWizme among "the men who have undertaken 
an ineffectual struggle against the perversities of this 
lower world." By ineffectual we presume he means 
that it liaa never succeeded in exiling evil from this lower 
world. We are proud t« he ranked among the band of 
those who at least, in the cvcr-memorable words of Scrip- 
ture, have "done what they could" for this purpose. 
To this band belong all good men of all countries, and 
France has contributed no small contingent of those 
whose pni-pcBe vfas noble, whose lives were healthy, and 
whose minds, even in their lightest moods, pure. Wo 
are better pleased to act as sutler or pursuivant of this 
band, whose strife the CottiTier thinks so impuissante, 
thim to reap the rewards of efficiency on the other aide. 
There is not too much of this salt, in proportion to the 
whole mass that needs to he salted, nor are " occasional 
accesses of virtuous misanthropy " the worst of maladies 
in a world that affords such abundant occasion for it. 

In fine, we disclaim all prejudice against the ^French 
nation. We feel assured that all, or almost all, impartial 
minds will acquiese in what we say as to the tone of lax 
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moralitj', in reference to marriage, so common in iheii 
literature. We do not like it, in joke or in earnest ; 
neither are we of those to whom vice " loses most of its 
deformity by losing all its grossness." If there be 
a deep and ulcerated wound, we think the more " the 
richly-embroidered veil " is torn away the better. Such 
a deep social wound exists in ^Franco ; we wish ils cure, 
as we wish the health of all nations and of all men ; 30 
fer indeed would we " recoil towards a state of nature." 
We believe that nature wills marriage and parentage to be 
kept sacred. The fiict of their not being so is to us not a 
pleasant subj ect of jest ; and we should really pity the first 
lady of England for injury here, though she be a queen ; 
while the ladies of the French court, or of Parisian so- 
ciety, if they willingly lend themselves to be the subject 
of this style of jest, or find it agreeable when made, must 
bo to us the cause both of pity and disgv^t. We are not 
unaware of the great and beautiful qualities native to the 
French — of their chivalry, their sweetness of temper, their 
rapid, brilliant and abundant genius. We would wish to 
see these qualities restored to their native lustre, and not 
receive the base alloy which has long stained the virgin- 
ity of the gold. 
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****** AMONa those ^ve havej 
the best, as to observation of paitinilua and lively 
espression, are by women. Tbey iie geneially ill 
prepared as regards previous cultuie and then si,ope is 
necessarily narrower than that of men, hut then ta^t and 
quickness help them a great deal. Tou can see their 
minds grow by what they feed on, when they travel. 
There are many books of travel, by women, that are, at 
least, entertaining, and contain some penetrating and just 
observations. There has, however, been none since 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, with as much talent, 
hveliness, and preparation to observe in various ways, as 
she had. 

* It need not be Eaid, probably, that Margaret Puller did not think 
tbe fact that books of travel by wornen haTe generally l)een piquant 
and Iwely rather than discriminating and instructive, a result of 
their natnre, and therefore unaToidahle ; on lio contrary, she regarded 
■woman as naturally more penetrating Ihan man, and the iiiet Ihat in 
journeying alie would see more of home-life than he, -would give her 
a great adyantago, — but she did believe woman needed a wider oul- 
ture, and then she would not fail to excH iu -vrriting books of travela. 
The merits now in auch works she conadered striking and due to 
noman'a natural quiokneas and availing herself of all her fiieilities, 
and any defidenciea simply proved the need of a broader education. — 
[EDir.] 
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A good article appeared lately in one of the Englisli 
periodicals, headed by a long list of travels by women. 
It was easy to observe that the personality of the writer 
■ffaa the most obvious thing in each and all of these 
boobs, and that, even in the best of them, you travelled 
with the writer as a charming or amusing companion, 
rather than as an aeoouiplished or instructed guide. 
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REVIEW or "MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS, BY 
MRS. JAMESON." 

Mrs. Jameson appears to be growing more and more 
desperately modest, if we may judge from the motto : 

" What if (he little nun Elitiuld say, 
' So small a drop as I 
Can ne'er refresh the tJiirstj plain, — 
I'll tarrjinthesky?'" 

and other superstitious doubts and disclaimers proffered 
in the course of the volume. We thought the time had 
gone by when it was necessary to plead " request of 
friends " for printing, and that it was understood now-a- 
days that, from the facility of getting thoughts into, 
print, literature has become not merely an archive for the 
preservation of great thoughts, but a means of general 
communication between all classes of minds, and all 
grades of culture. 

If writers write much that is good, and write it well, 
tbey are road much and long ; if the reverse, people 
simply pass them by, and go in search of what is more 
interesting. There needs be no great fuss about publish- 
ing or not publishing. Those who forbear may rather 
be considered the vain ones, who wish to be distinguished 
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among the crowd. EBpeeiallj this extreme modesty loots 
Buperfluoua in a person who fenon'S her thoughts have 
been received with interest for ten or twelve years back. 
We do not like this from Mrs. Jameson, because we think 
she would be amaaed if others apoke of her as tliis little 
humble flower, doubtful whether it ought to raise its head 
to the light. She should leave such afleetationa to her 
aunts ; they were the fashion in their day. 

It is very true, however, that she shoiiM not have pub- 
lished the very first paragraph in her book, which pre- 
sents an inaccui-acy and shallowness of thought c[uite 
amaaing in a person of her fine perceptions, talent and 
culture. "We allude to the contrast she attempts to oatab- 
Ikh between Eaphael and Titian, in placing mind in con- 
tradWtinction to beauty, as if beauty were merely physi- 
cal. Of course she means no such thing ; but tlie passage 
means this or nothing, and, as an opening to a paper on 
art, is indeed reprehensible and fellacious. 

The rest of this paper, called the House of Titian, ia 
full of pleasant chat, though some of the j udgmcnts — that 
passed on Canaletti's pictures, for instance — -are opposed 
to those of persons of the purest taste ; and in other re- 
spects, such as in speaking of the railroad to Venice, Mrs. 
Jameson is much less wise than these over whom she 
assumes superiority. The railroad will destroy Venice ; 
the two thin^ cannot coexist ; and those who do not look 
npon that wondrous di'eam in this age, will, probably, find 
only vestiges of its existence. 

The picture of Adelaide Kemblo is very pretty, though 
there is an attempt of a sort too common with Mrs. 
25 
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Jameson to make more of the subject ihaa it desorvcfi. 
Adelaide Kemble was not the true artist, or she could not 
80 93on or so lightly have stfipt into another sphere. It 
is enough to paint her as a lovely woman, and a woman- 
geniua. 'i'he true artist cannot forswear his vocation ; 
Heaven does not permit it ; the attempt makes him too 
unhappy, nor wiU he form ties with those who can con- 
sent to such sacrilege. Adelaide Kemble loved art, hut 
was not truly an artist. 

The "Xanthian Marbles," and "Washington Allston," 
ai'O very pleasing papers. The most interesting part, 
however, are the sentence copied from Mr. Allston. 
These have his chaste, superior tone. AVe copy some of 
them. 

" What light is in the natural world, such is fame in 
the intellectual, ~ boHi requiring an atmosphere in order 
to become perceptible. Hence the fame of Michel Angelo 
is to some minds a nonentity ; even as the Sun itself 
would be invisible in vacuo." 

(A very pregnant statement, containing tbe true reason 
why " no man is a hero to his valet de chamhre.") 

" iFame docs not depend on the will of any man ; but 
reputation may he given and taken away ; for fiime is the 
sympathy of kindred intellects, and sympathy is not a 
subject of wUling ; while reputation, having its source in 
the popular voice, is a sentence which may be altered or 
suppressed at pleasure. Reputation, being essentially 
contemporaneous, is always at the mercy of the envioua 
and ignorant. But Fame, whMO very birth is posthu- 
mous, and which is only known to exist by the echoes of 
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its footetepa tlirough congenial minds, can neither be in- 
creased nor diminished by aay degree of wilfulnfBS.'' 

"An original mind is rarely understood until it has 
been reflected from some lialf-dozen congenial with it ; so 
averse are men to admitting the true in an unusual form ; 
while any novelty, however fantastic, however fiilse, is 
greedily swallowed. Nor ia this to be wondered at, for all 
truth demands a response, and few people care to think, 
yet they must have something to supply the place of 
thought. Every mind would appear original if every 
man had the power of projecting his own into the minds 
of others." 

" All effort at originality must end either in the quaint 
or monstrous ; for no man knows himself as an original j 
he can only believe it on the report of others to whom he 
is maiJe known, as he is by the projecting power before 
spoken of." 

"There is an essential meanness in wishing to get the 
better of any one. The only competition worthy of a 
wise man is with himself" 

" Eeverence is an ennobling sentiment ; it is felt to be 
degrading only by the vulgar mind, which would escape 
the sense of its own littleness hy elevating itself into the 
antagonist of what is above it." 

"He that has no pleasure in looking up is not fit to 
look down ; of such minds are the mannerists in art, and 
in tie world — the tyrants of all sorts." 

" Make no man your idol ; for the best man must have 
faults, and his faults will naturally become yours, in addi- 
tion to your own. This is as true in art ag in morala." 
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" The Devil s heartiest laugh is at a deti'acting witti- 
cism. Hence the phrase ' devilish good ' has sometimes a 
literal meaning," 

" Woman's Mission and Woman's Position" is an ex- 
cellent paper, in which plain truths are spoken with an 
honorable straightforwardness, and a great deal of good 
feeling. Wo despise the woman who, knowing such 
focts, is afraid to speak of them ; yet we honor one, too, 
who do6s the plain right thing, for she exposes herself to 
the assaults of vulgarity, in a way painful to a person who 
lias not strength to iind shelter and repose in her motives. 
We recommend this paper to the consideration of ail 
those, the unthinking, wilfully unseeing million, who are 
in the habit of talking of " Woman's sphere," as if it 
really were, at present, for the majority, one of protec- 
tion, and the gentle offices of home. The rhetorical 
gentlemen and silken dames, who, quite forgetting their 
waaherffomcn, their seamstresses, and the poor hirelings 
for the sensual pleasures of Man, that jostle them daily in 
the streets, talk as if women need be fitted for no other 
chance than that of growing like cherished flowers in the 
garden of domestic love, are requested to look at this 
paper, in which the state of women, both in the manufac- 
turing and agricultural districts of England, is exposed 
with eloquence, and just inferences drawn. 

" This, then, is what I mean when I speak of the 
anomalous condition of women in these days. I would 
point out, as a primary source of incalculable mischief, the 
contradiction between her assumed and her real position ; 
between what is called her proper sphere by the laws of 
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God and Kature, and what has become her real sphere by 
the laws of necessity, and through the complex relations 
of artificial existence. In the strong language of Carljle, 
I would say that ' Here is a lie standing up in the midst 
of society.' I would say ' Down with it, even to the 
ground ; ' for while this perplexing and barbarous anom- 
aly exists, fretting like an ulcer at the very heart of 
society, all new specifics and palliatives are in vain. The 
question must be settled one way or another ; either let 
the man in all the relations of life i)e held the natural 
guardian of the woman, constrained to fulfil that trust, 
responsible in society for her well-being and her mainten- 
ance ; or, if she be liable to bo thrust from the sanctuary 
of home, to provide for herself through the exereise of 
such faculties as Gfod has given her, lot her at least have 
fair play ; let it not bo avowed in the same breath that 
protection is necessary to her, and that it is refused her ; 
and while we send her forth into the desert, and hind the 
burthen on her back, and put the staff in her hand, let 
not her steps he braet, her limbs fettered, and her eyes 
blindfolded." Amen. 

I'he sixth and last of those papers, on tho relative 
social position of " mothers and governesses," exhibits in 
true and full colors a state of things in England, beside 
which the custom in some parts of Oliina of drowning 
female infante looks mild, generous, and refined; — an 
accursed state of things, beneath whose influence nothing 
can, and nothing ought to thnve- Though this paper, of 
which we have not patience to speak further at thia 
moment, is valuable from putting the fiiCtS into due relief, 
25* 
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it is very inferior to tlie other, xai shoy,a tlie want of 
tkorouglmeas aod depth in Mrs. Jameson' 9 intellect. She 
has taste, feeling antl knoTivledge, but she cannot think 
out a subject thoroughly, and is unconst.iou'^ly tainted and 
hampered by conventionalities Her advice to the gov- 
emessea reacU like a piece of irony, but we believe it was 
not meant as such. Advise them to be burnt at the stake 
at once, rather tlian suhmit to this slow process of petri- 
fiiction. She ia as bad as the Reports of the " Society for 
the relief of distressed and dilapidated Governe^es." We 
have no more patience. Wo must go to England our- 
selves, and see these victims under the water torture. Till 
then a Dieu ! 
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WOMAN'S INFLUENCE OVER THE INSANE. 

In reference to -what is said of entruatiug an infant to 
tlie insane, we must relate a little tale 'which touched the 
heart in childhood from the eloquent lips of the mother. 

The minister of the village had a son of such uncommoa 
powers that the slender means on which the large family 
lived were strained to the atmoat to send him to college. 
The boy prized the means of study aa only those under 
such circumstences know how to prize tliem; indeed.far 
beyond their real worth ; since, by excessive study, pro- 
longed often at the expense of sleep, he made himself 
insane. 

All may conceive the feelings of the family when their 
star returned to them again, shorn of its beams ; their 
pride, their hard-earned hope, sunk to a tlung ao hopeless, 
so helpless, that there could be none ao poor to do him rev- 
erence. But they loved him, and did what the ignorance 
of the time permitted. There was littlo provision then for 
the treatment of such cases, and what there was ivas of a 
kind that they shrunk from r^orting to, if it could he 
avoided. They kept him at home, giving him, during 
the firat months, the freedom of the house ; but on his 
making an attempt to kill his father, and confessing after- 
wards that his old veneration had, as is so often the case 
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in these afibctions, reacted morbidly to its opposite, m 
that he never saw a once-loved parent turn his back 
without thinking how he could rush upon him and do him 
an injury, they felt obliged to use harsher measures, and 
chaiiied hini to a post in one room of the house. 

There, so restrained, without exercise or proper medi- 
cine, the fever of insanity came upon him in ite wildest 
form. He raved, shrieked, struck about him, and tore 
off all the raiment that was put upon him. 

One of his sisters, named Lucy, whom he bad most 
loved when well, had now power to soothe him. He 
would listen to her voice, and give way to a milder mood 
Tvheu she talked or sang. But this fevorite sister mar- 
ried, wGut to her new home, and the maniac became 
wilder, naore violent than ever. 

After two or three years, she returned, bringing with 
her an infant. Sho went int« the room where the naked, 
blaspheming, raging object was confined. He knew her 
instantly, and felt joy at seeing her. 

"But, Lucy," said he, suddenly, "is that your baby 
you have in your arms ? Give it to me, I want to hold 
it!" 

A pang of dread and suspicion shot through the young 
mother's heart, — she turned pale and faint. Her brother 
was not at that moment so mad that ho could not under- 
stand her fears. 

" Lucy," said he, " do you suppose I would hurt your 
child?" 

Hia sister had strength of mind and of heart ; she could 
not resist the appeal, and hastily placed the child in his 
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arms. Poor fellow '■ he held it awhile, strobed its little 
fa«e, and melted into tears, the first he had shed since his 
hiaanity. 

For some time after that ho was better, and probably, 
had he been under such intelligent care as may be had at 
present, the crisis might have been followed up, and a 
favorable direction given to his disease. But the subject 
was not understood then, and, having once fallen mad, he 
was doomed to live and die a madman. 
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POCAHONTAS.* 

Yesterday, tlie 4th July, we passed in looking 
through this interesting work. The feelings and re- 
flections it induced were in harmony with the aspect 
of the day, a day of gloom, of searching chill and 
dripping skies. We were very sorry for all the poor 
lahorers and children whom the weather deprived of 
pleasure on the pleasantest occasion of their year — 
most of all for those poor children of the Farm Schools 
on this, perhaps, the first holiday of their dull, nar- 
row little lives. But the mourning aspect of the day 
seemed to us most appropriate. The boys and boyish 
young men were letting off their crackers and revclbng 
in smoke and hubbub all day long ; a din not more 
musical, of empty panegyric and gratulation, was go- 
ing on within the halls of oratory ; the military were 
parading onr profaned bannei-s. But the sweet heav- 
ens, conscious of the list of wrongs by which this na- 
tion, in its now more tlian threescore years and ten 
of independent existence, has abused the boon, veiled 
themselves in crape and wept. 

* Memoirs, Official and Personal! with Sketches of Travel among the 
Northern and Southern Indians. By Thomaa L. M'Kenney, late Cliief of 
the Bureau of Indian Affaii's. 
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The nation may wrap itself in callousness and stop 
its ears to eveiy cry except that of profit or loss ; it 
may build its temples of wood and stone, and hope, by 
formal service of the lips, to make up for that paid to 
Mammon in the spirit, but God is not mocked; it is 
all recorded, all known. The want of honor and even 
honorable sentiment shown by this people in the day 
of repudiation ; the sin of slavery and the conduct 
of the slaveholder, who, at first pretending that he 
wished, if possible, to put an end to this curse of un- 
lawful bondage, has now unveiled his falsehood by the 
contrivance and consummation of a plan to perpetuate 
it, if possible, through all ages ; the intolerance and 
bigotry which disgrace a country whose fundamental 
idea aifords thom no excuse, shown in a thousand ways 
and on every side, but, of late, in a moat flagrant foi-m, 
through the murder of the Mormon leader, the expul- 
sion of his followers, and their persecution even while 
passing out of these borders, persecution of precisely 
the same kind, excused on the same grounds, as that 
with which tlie Egyptians pursued the Hebrews ; these 
things must make every thoughtful spirit sad. And to 
these must be added the war which ^t pi'esent engages 
us, at whose very triumphs those wlio have steady in- 
tellect or steady principle njijst look with an aching 
heart, and which the Louisiana Marseillaise is fain to 
celebrate in such tei-ms as these : 
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Vonez V0U3 le faih 
Eavagcr, pillci- "vos 



" Eiee, sons of America, your country demanfls your aid, Mill you sea 
fesblf, Mexico ravage, pillage your Slates! " 

And even in this city they were not ashamed to 
pen and sing verses calling on tlie citizens to light in 
defence of " hherty," as if it were not the Mexicans 
alone, the feeble Mexicans, tliat were fighting in de- 
fence of their rights, and we for liberty to do our 
pleasure, 

But of all these plague-spots there is none from 
which we feel such burning pain of shame and indig- 
nation, as from the conduct of this nation toward the 
Indians. Spoliation, aggression, falsehood of the black- 
est character, a hundred times repeated, each time with 
increased shamelessness, mark every step of tliis inter- 
course. If good men have sometimes interposed, it is 
but as a single human arm might strive to stay the 
torrent. The sense of the nation has been through- 
oat, " Might makes Eight ; wo will get wliat we 
want at any rate. What does it signify what bocomoa 
of the Indians ? They are red. They are unlike us 
in character and person. Let them save themselves 
if thoy can, the Indian dogs." During the last twen- 
ty-five years these proceedings have assumed a still 
darker shade, and it has been the effort of pubhc and 
private avarice alike tp drive the Indians beyond the 
Mississippi. Treaties have been made by treachery, 
signed only by a minority of the tribes, then eu- 
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forced by our Government so long as they served ita 
purpose, broken tlien and new ones made and adhered 
to with the same fidelity. How bitter is the satire 
of the Indian phrase, " A White Man's T^-eaty ! " 
How just and natural the reply to the missionary who 
urged upon them the religious benefit of becoming 
Christians. " Christians ! — Why, the white men are 
Christians ! " 

Most of the facts on these subjects contained in 
Colonel M'ICenney's book we knew before ; but they 
are here detailed in their full force by one intimately 
connected, often an eye-witness, and whose benevo- 
lence, liberal views, and manly sympathy had made 
him a " beloved brother " to the red man. fie can 
conclusively show the felsehood of the pretext that the 
Indians are incapable of civilization, a pretext, indeed, 
refuted by all who please to look at it, and by the pros- 
pects of tlie Cherokees, if tliey had not been so wick- 
edly arrested in their progress. He can show how 
open they are to the advice of any friend who they 
tliink has judgment combined with sympathy for their 
sad and difficult position. This reliance ia expressed 
toward Colonel M'Kenney with the most touching 
simplicity by these stalwart men, childHke because 
representing a race reduced to the weakness of child- 
hood. 

" Brother : We have opened our eai's wide to your 
talk ; we have not lost a word of it. We were happy 
and our hearts grew big, when we heard you had come 
26 
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to GUI' country. We have always tliought of yon as 
our friend ; we have confidence in you ; we have lis- 
tened more close, because we think so much of you ; 
we know well you would not deceive us, and we be- 
lieve you know wliat is best for us and for our chil- 
dren. Brother, do not you forsake us. Our friends, 
as you told us, are few — we have none to spare — 
we know that." 

How deeply affecting are the images in the follow- 
ing magnificent speech of the Choctaw chief 1 



SPEECH OF COLONEL COBB, 

Head Mingo of the Ckoclam, Basi of the Mississippi, in reply to 
the Agent of the United Slates. 

" Bi other — "We have heard your tilk is fiom the 
lips f oui father, tho ^icat v,l ite chief at Wa=ihington 
and m> people hi've called upon me to speak to ■^ou 
The led man 1 is no books md when he wishes to 
make known his views hke his fither before hun he 
speals ftom his mouth He is afraid oi witting 
When he ipeaks ho kn ws wliit he siys the Greit 
Spirit hears him Writing is the m\ention of the 
pale-faces it gives b rth to enoi and to fcuda The 
Great Sj iit talks — we heii him m the thunlei — 
in the ru hing wind^i iiid the mi^ht\ watei — 1 ut 
be ne^er writes 

" Brother — When you were young we were strong, 
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we fought by your side; but our arms are now bro- 
ken. You have grown large : my people have bccomo 
small. 

" Brother — My voice is weak ; you can scarcely 
hear me ; it is not the shout of a warrior, but the wall 
of an infant. I have lost it in wailing over the mis- 
fortunes of my people. These are tlieir graves, and in 
those aged pines you heai' the ghosts of the departed. 
Their ashes are here, and we have been left to protect 
them. Our warriors are nearly all gone to tlie far 
country west ; but here are our dead. Shall we go, 
too, aud give their bones to the wolves ? 

" Brother — Two sleeps have passed since we heard 
you talk. We have thought upon it. You ask us to 
leave our country, and tell us it is our fether's wish. 
We would not desire to displease our father. We 
respect him, and you his child. But the Choctaw 
always thinks. We want time to answer. 

"Brother — Our hearts are full. Twelve winters 
ago our chiefe sold our country. Every warrior that 
you see here was opposed to the treaty. If the dead 
could have been counted, it could never have been 
made; but, alas ! though they stood around, they could 
not be seen or heard. Their tears came in the rain- 
drops, and their voices in the wailing wind, but the 
pale-faces knew it not, and our land was taken away, 

" Brother — We do not now complain. The Choc- 
taw suffers, but never weeps. You have the strong 
arm, and we cannot resist : hut the pale-face worships 
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tlie Great Spint. So does the red man. The Great 
Spirit loves truth. When you took our country you 
promisee! us land, . There is your promise in the book. 
Twelve times have the trees dropped their leaves, yet 
we have received no land. Our houses have been taken 
from us. The white man's plough turns up the bones 
of our fathers. We dare not kindle our fires ; and 
yet you said we might remain, and you would give 
us land. 

" Brotlier — Is this truih ? But we believe now our 
great father knows our condition, he will listen to us. 
We are as mourning orphans in our country ; but our 
fether will talte us by the hand. When he fulfils his 
promise, we will answer his talk. He means well. 
Wo know it. But we cannot think now. Grief has 
made children of us. When our business is settled, 
ive shall be men again, and talk to our great father 
about what he has proposed. 

"Brother — You stand in tho moccasons of a gi'eat 
chief, you speak the words of a mighty nation, and 
your talk vras long. My people are small, their shadow 
scarcely reaches to your knee ; they are scattered and 
gone ; when I shout, I hear my voice in the depth of 
the woods, but no answering shout comes hack. My 
words, tlierefore, are few. I have nothing more to 
say, but to request you to tell what I have said to the 
tall chief of the pale-faces." 

Still more affecting, however, is tho address of 
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Lowrey, the now acting chief of the Cherokees, to the 
Cliristiaii community of the United States, published 
in our papers a few days since. It is affecting, not 
from its eloquence, like the preceding, but from its 
broken-hearted, subdued tone as overpoweringly pa- 
thetic, from this once great, strong, seemingly indom- 
itable race, as when the perishing Csesar cries, " Give 
me some drink, Titinius, — like a sick ^rl." He ap- 
peals to the Christian community, which to-day has 
been dozing in the cliurches over texts of Scripture 
which they apply only to the by-gone day, while there 
is before them at this moment such a mighty appeal 
for sympathy, for justice, such wrong to be set right, 
such service to be done in obedience to the gospel, 
" Love one anotlior ! " — " Feed my Iambs ! " — " Go 
forth to tlie Gentile 1 " O Jesus I how dare we say to 
thee, " Lord, Lord " ? Can there be hope of avoiding 
the repulse — "Depart from me, I never knew ye." 

Colonel M'Kenney, in showing the mistakes tliat 
have been made, and the precious opportunities lost of 
doing right and good to the Indians, shows also that, 
at this very moment, another such opportunity is pi-e- 
sented, probably the last. We bespeak attention to 
this plan. We do not restate it here, preferring the 
public should be led to it by gradual steps, through his 
own boot, which we hope to see in general circulation. 
We shall content ourselves with repeating that the 
time to attend to the subject, get information and act, 
is NOW, or never. A very short time and it will be 
26* 
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too late to release ourselves, in any measure, from the 
weight of ill-doing, or preserve any vestiges of a race, 
one large portion of the creation of God, and whose 
life aiid capacities ought hy all enlightened and hon- 
est, not to say reli^ous, minds to he licld infinitely 
precious, if only as a part of the history of tlie human 
family. 

The details of conduct in General Jackson are very 
characteristic. That a man so incompetent should 
have been placed in so responsible a position at such 
a crisis, merely because he had a ray of genius, some 
fine instincts, and represented the war spirit in the 
country, was very sad and fatal. Happy those who op- 
posed it, vanquished though tliey were ! The account 
of Osceola's and the Agent's conduct relatively at the 
time when tlie Indian thrust his knife into the treaty, 
on being ui-ged, as if he had been a sullen school-boy, 
to make his mark, is a history in little of the whole re- 
lation between the two races. No wonder Osceola, on 
his death-bed, piunted his fiice red, in token of eternal 
enmity to the whites. 

This work is embellished with many appropriate de- 
signs, and, as frontispiece to the second volume, boasts 
a colored lithograph portrait of Pocahontas, from an 
undoubted original, painted in London in 1616.* The 

* A copy of tli[3 porttaK, of a larger size than that in the volume, was 
presented to my sister by Colonel M'Kenney as a token of his appreciation 
of her sympathy for the Indian race. Th'a portrait was much valued by 
Margaret, and is now carefully preserved :y me. — Ei>. 
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facQ is extremely lovely, the eye lias the wild, sweet 
look of the Indian women, with more fulness of soul 
than tliey usually possess; the lips, too, are full, the 
tipper one too much so for regular beauty, but very 
expressive of tenderness and generosity. The skin has 
that golden lustre which makes the Indian complexion 
as beautiful, compared with the swarthy or dingy red, 
as the softest blonde is, compared to the coarse or tar- 
nished skins so common among Europeans. The hair 
is flowing and slightly curled ; the dress, a rich green, 
lined and faced with white, leaving bare the neck and 
the lower part of the arms, is very bcautiftil and no 
less becoming. The possession of so fair a copy of a 
beloved original would, of itself, alone, malce the book 
a desirable possession to many. 

AH men love Pocahontas for the angelic impulse 
of tenderness and pity that impelled her to the rescue 
of Smith. We love her for a sympathy with our race 
which seemed instinctive and marked her as an instru- 
ment of Destiny, Tet we pity her, too, for being thus 
made a main agent in the destruction of lier own peo- 
ple, and sympathize much with Philip, Pontiac, Te- 
cumseh, Nappier, who died in defence of the stock 
from which they sprajig. Of the tender mercies which 
were to be the reward of every kindness conferi'ed by 
the red upon the white man, we have a sample in the 
way in which Smith meets, in Mi native land, the 
lovely heroine who had saved his life. She, alone 
among strangers, rushes to him, calls him fafAer, se- 
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cure of a kind welcome to his heart. He, entrenched 
in cold conventional restraints, takes her hand and 
leads lier to a chair, addresses her as Miss or Madam, 
and freezes back at once tlie ■warm, guaHng stream 
of her affections with the ice of civic life. 

A comment upon this is found in the position of the 
Indian boys brought up by Colonel M'Kenney, and 
especially in the catastrophe of McDonald. 

The book, adorned with the portrait of Pocahontas, 
is enriched by many traits especially calculated to in- 
terest women. Among these is the punishment of an 
Indian for ill-treatment of his mother-in-law, received 
with acclamation by the women of the tribe, as bring- 
ing a new era in their destiny. We could have 
wished, however, that the punishment had been some- 
thing else than the degradation of the brave to the 
position of a woman. The Indian custom to that 
effect being tlie most powerful expression of the con- 
tempt in which they hold the sex, ought not to have 
been countenanced in an attempt to rectify this way of 
thinking. The book is appropriately dedicated to two 
women. The fii-st volume, with a portrait of the au- 
thor for its frontispiece beneath which might have been 
inscribed as a proud title which few can boast, " The 
Indian's Friend," is dedicated to Mrs. Madison, and an 
autograph letter from her in reply, forma an interesting 
prefix to its pages. The second, with the portrait of 
Pocahontas, is dedicated to Mrs. Saunders, of Salem, 
Mass., as having also shown herself with talents, time, 
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and money, a friend to the Indians, a happiness which 
we envy lier, and must wish her many competitors 
more powerful and leisurely than ourselves in its en- 
joyment. 

Honors are paid to the character of John Ross, 
which it ^ves ns great pleasure to see, as confirma- 
tion of what we have always felt. There is a tone 
not to be mistaken in the papers which Eoss has 
addressed to the public — a grave, majestic sorrow, a 
resolute honor, justice, and courage to act as love and 
duty prompt in a losing cause to the last, an excellent 
disceniment, and a serenely tempered wisdom. We 
have often wished to extend the hand of friendship to 
this man, and assure him that there was one pale-face 
who, not having seen, yet knows him, and prizes his 
efTorts as they deserve. We may name, in the late 
Dr. Channing, another who felt thus toward Ross from 
the perusal of his writings. 

We solicit an extensive perusal of this book ; tlie 
interest of its contents will repay the money and 
trouble that may be thus expended. We scarcely dare 
hope that anything righteous will he done in conse- 
quence, for our hopes as to National honor and good- 
ness are almost wearied out, and we feel obliged to 
turn to the Individual and to the Future for con- 
solation. Yet, oh Father ! might we pray that thou 
wouldst grant a ray of pure light in this direction, and 
grant us to help let it in I It were a blessed com- 
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pensatjon for many sorrows, many disappointments. 
At all events, none who have leisure and heart to 
feel on these sabjects may stand excused from bear- 
ing open testimony to the truth, whether it avail 
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These is no branch of literature tliat better c 
cultivatioiij and none that so little obtaina it from worthy 
hands, as this of Children's Books. It requires a pecu- 
liar development of the genius and sympathies, rare 
among men of fiietitious life, who are not men enough to 
revive with force and beauty the thoughts and scenes of 
childhood. 

It is all idle to talk baby-talk, and give shallow 
accounts of deep things, thinking thereby to interest tho 
child. Ho does not like to be too much puzzled ; but it 
is aimpUcity he wants, not silliness. We fancy their 
angels, who are always "waiting in the courts of our 
Eather, smile somewhat sadly on the ignorance of those 
who would feed them on milk and water too long, and 
think it would be quite as well to give them a stone. 

There is too much amongst us of tJie French way of 
palming off false accounts of tilings on childi-en, "to do 
them good," and showing nature to them in a magic 
lantern " purified for the use of childhood," and telling 
stories of sweet little girls and brave little boys, — 0, all 
so good, or so bad ! and above all, so little^ and every- 
thing about them so little ! Children accustomed to 
move in full-sized apartments, and converse with full- 
grown men and women, do not need so much of this 
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baby-house style in their literature. They like, or 
would like if they could get them, better things much 
more. They like the Arabian Nights, and Pilgrim's 
Progmss, and Bunyan's Emblems, and Shakspeare, 
and the Miad and Odyssey, — at least, they used to 
like tliem ; and if they do not now, it is because their 
taste has been injured hj so many augar-plums. The 
books that were written in the childhood of nations 
suit an uncorropted childhood now. They aro simple, 
picturesque, robust. Their mora] is not forced, nor is 
the truth veiled with a well-meant but surc-to-fail hy- 
pocrisy. Sometimes they arc not moral at all, — only 
free plays of the fancy and intellect. These, also, the 
child needs, just as the infant needs to stretch its limbs, 
and grasp at objects it cannot hold. We have become 
so fond of the moral, that wc forget the nature in which 
it must find its root; so fond of instruction, that we for- 
get development. 

Where ballads, legends, fiiiry-tales, are moral, the 
morality is heart-felt ; if instructive, it is from the healthy 
common sense of mankind, and not for the convenience 
of nursery rule, nor the ■' peace of schools and families," 

0, that ■winter, freezing, snow-laden winter, which 
ushered in our eighth birthday ! There, in the lonely 
farm-house, the day's work done, and tho bright wood- 
fire all in a glow, we were peimitted to slide back the 
panel of the cupboard in the wall,^most fascinating object 
still in our eyes, with which no stateliest alcovcd library 
can vie, — and there saw, neatly ranged on its two shelves, 
not — praised be our natal star! — Peler Parley, nor a 
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History of the Good Little Boy who never took anything 
that did not belong to him ; but the Spectator, Telem- 
achus, Goldsmith's Animated Nature, and tlie Iliad. 

I'orms of goda and heroes more distinctly seen, and 
with eyes of nearer love then than now ! — our true 
uncle, Sir Eoger de Coverley, and ye, fair realms of 
Nature's history, whose pictures we tormented all grown 
persons to illuatrate with more knowledge, still more, — 
how we bless the chance that gave to us your great real- 
ities, which life has daily helped us, helps us still, to 
interpret, instead of thin and baseless fictions that would 
all this time have hampered us, though with only cob- 
webs! 

Children need some childish talk, some childish play, 
some childish hooks. But they also need, and need 
more, difiiculties to overcome, and a sense of the vast 
mysteries which the progress of their intelligence shall 
aid them to unravel. This sense is naturally thei]' 
delight, as it is their religion, and it must not be dulled 
by premature explanations or subterfuges of any kind. 
There has been too much of this lately. 

Miss Edgeworth is an excellent writer for children. 
She is a child herself, as she writes, nursed anew by her 
own genius. It is not by imitating, but by reproducing 
childhood, that the writer becomes its companion. Then, 
indeed, we have something especially good, for, 

" Like wine, well-kept and long, 
Haady, nor harsh, nor strong, 
With each auoeeeding year is quaffed, 
A richer, purer, mellower draught." 

27 
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Mi^ Edgewortli's grown people live naturally n itli the 
chililren ; they do not talk to them coiitinuAlly ahout 
angels or flowci-s, hut al>out the things that interest 
thcmsclyes. They ilo not force them forward, nor keep 
them baek. The relatione are simple and honorable ; all 
ages in tho family seem at home under one roof and 
sheltered by one care. 

Tho Juvenile Miscellany, formerly puhlished by Mrs. 
Child, was much and deservedly esteemed by children. 
It was a healthy, cheerful, natural and entertaining com- 
panion to them. 

We should censure too monotonously tender a manner 
in what ia written for children, and too constant an atten- 
tion to moral influence. TYe should prefer a larger pro- 
portion of the facts of natural or hun_an history, and that 
they should speak for themselves. 
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Woman, even less (Jian Man, is what she should be aa 
& whole. She is not that self-centred being, Ml of pro ■ 
found intuitions, angelic love, and floiving poesy, that 
she should be. Yet there are circumstances in which the 
native forco and purity of her being teach her how to 
conquer where the restless impatience of Man brings 
defeat, and leaves him crushed and bleeding on the field. 

Images rise to mind of calm strength, of gentle wis- 
dom learning from every turn of adverse fate,- — of youth- 
ful tenderae^ and feith undimmcd to the close of life, 
which redeem humanity and make the heart glow with 
fresh courage aa we write. They are mostly from 
obsonre comers and very private walks. There was noth- 
ing shining, nothing of an obvious and sounding heroism 
to make their conduct doubtful, by tainting their motives 
with vanity. Unknown they lived, untrumpeted they 
died. Many hearts ivere warmed and fed by tbeni, but 
perhaps no mind but our own ever consciously took 
account of their virtue'^. 

Had Art but the power adequately to tell their simple 
virtues, and to cast upon them the light which, shining 
through those marked and faded faces, foretold the glo- 
ries of a second spring ! The tears of holy emotion 
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which fell from th)se eyes ha\c seemed to ub peails 
beyond all price or latkei \\ho^t jiKe Viiil be j-iid 
only when, beyond the giave they enkr tho«e lettei 
spheres in whoso futh they felt and w.t<id htic 

From this prixite gilleiy ive will foi the piLScnt 
hring forth hat one pictuie That ot i BIilI. Nun was 
wont to fetter the eyes of visitors la thr lojil galkiiea 
of France, and my Siatei of Mercy, t)o is of thit com 
plesion. The old woman was recommended as a laun 
dress by my friend who had long piized htr I was un 
mediately struck with the dignity and piopiiety of her 
manner. In the depth of ivmter Khe brought hei-telf the 
heavy baskets through the sbppeiy streets iiid when I 
asked her why she did not employ some younger person 
to do what was so entirely disproportioned to her strength, 
simply sjud, " she liYOd alone, and could not afford to 
hire an errand-boy." " It was hard for her ? " "No, she 
was fortunate in being able to get work at her age, when 
others could do it better. Her friends were very good to 
procure it for her." " Had she a comfortable home ? " 
" Tolerably so, — ■ she should not need one long." " Was 
that a thought of joy to her? " " Tes, for she hoped to 
see again the hushand and children from whom she had 
long been separated." 

Thus much in answer to the questions, but at other 
times the little she said was on general topics. It was 
not from her that I learnt how the great idea of Duty 
had held her upright through a life of incessant toil, sor- 
row, bereavement ; and that not only she had remained 
upright, hut that her character had been constantly pro- 
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grcsaive. Her latest act had been to take home a pixir 
■sick girl who had no home of her own, and cotild not 
bear the idea of djing in a hospital, and maintain and 
nurse her through the la,st "weeka of her life. " Her eye- 
sight ivas failing, and she should not be able to work 
much longer, — hut, then, God would provide. Some- 
body ought to see to the poor, motherless girl." 

It was not merely the greatness of the act, for one in 
such circumstances, but tlie quiet matter-of-course way 
in which it was done, that showed the habitual tone of 
the mind, and made us foel that life could hardly do 
more for a human being than to make him or her the 
somebody that is daily so deeply needed, to represent the 
right, to do the plain right thing. 

" God will provide." Tea, it is the poor who feel 
themselves near to the God of love. Though he slay 
them, still do they ti'ust him. 

"I hope," said I to a poor apple-woman, who had 
been drawn on to disclose a tale of distress that, almost 
in the mere hearing, made me weary of life, " I hope I 
may yet see you in a happier condition." " With Giod's 
help," she replied, with a smile that Raphael would have 
delighted to ti'ansfer to his canvas ; a Mozart, to strains 
of angelic sweetness. All her life she haii seemed an 
outcast child ; still she leaned upon a Father's love. 

The dignity of a state like this may vaiy its form in 
more or less richness and beauty of detail, but here is the 
focus of what makes life valuable. It is this spirit which 
makes poverty the .best servant to tlie ideal of human 
nature. I am content with this typo, and will only 
27* 
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quote,, in addition, a ballad I found in a foreign periodi- 
cal, ti'anslated from Chamisso, and wliich forcibly recalled 
my own laundress aa an equally admirable sample of the 
same class, the Ideal Poor, which we need for our con- 
solation, so long as there must be real poverty. 

"THE OLD VVASFIEKWOMAN. 

" .\mong jon lines her hands have laden, 

A laundreBS with white bair appeals. 
Alert as many a ;routhful mniden. 

Spite of her five-and-seTenty yeara ; 
Bravely she won those white hairs, atill 

Bating tlie bread hard toil obtained her. 
And laboring truly to fuIfiZ 

The duties to which God ordained hep. 

" Once she waa young and full of gladness. 

She loved and hoped, — was wooed and won ; 
Then came the matron's cares, ^ the sadness 

No loving heart on earth may sliun. 
Three habes she bore her mate ; she prayed 

Beade bisEiok-bed, — he was taken ; 
She saw him in the cliureh-yard laid. 

Yet kept her fiiith and hope unshaken. 

" The task her little ones of fee<ling 

Sho met unfiillering from that hour ; 
She taught them thrift and honest breeding. 

Her virtues were their worldly dower. 
To seek employment, one by one. 

Forth nitb her blessing tbey departed, 
Aod she was in the world alone — 

Alone and old, but stUl high-hearted. 

" With frugal forethought, selMenying, 
She gathered coin, and flai slic bought. 
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And many a niglit iar spimlle plying, 
Good skive of fine-spuu thread she wraugliL 

The thread was fiisUioncd in the loom ; 
She brought it homo, and calmly seated 

To work, with not a thought of gloom, 
llor docent grave-oloUiea she completed. 

" She looks on them with fond, elation ; 

They arc hec wealth, her treasure rare. 
Her figo'a pride aad consolation. 

Hoarded, with all a miser's care. 
She dons the sark each Sahbalh day, 

To hear the Word that fiiileth never ; 
Well-pleased she lays it then away 

Till she shall sleep in it foiCTer ! 

" Would that ray spirit witness bore me 

That, hlto this woman, I had done 
The work my Masfer put before ms 

Duly from morn till set of ana ' 
Would that life's cup had been by me 

Quaffed in snch wise and happy measure. 
And that 1 too might finally 

Look on my shroud with such meek pleasure 1 '* 

Sneli are the noble of the earth. They do not repme, 
they do not chafe, even in the inmost heart. They 
feel that, ■whatever else may he denied or witlidrawn, 
there remaina the better part, which cannot he taken 
from them. This line exactly expresses the woman I 
knew : — 

" Alone and old, but etill high-hearted," 

Will any, poor or rich, fail to feel that the children 
of 3uch a paJ'ent were rich ivhen 
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Will any fail to bow the heart in assent to the aspira^ 
tion, 

" Would that my spirit witness bure me 
That, like lliis woman, I had done 
The work mj Mivker put before mo 
Duly from mora (iU set of san " ? 

May not that suffice to any man's ambition? 
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[Perliaps one of the most perpleslog problems mhich beset Woman 
in lier dameatic aphere relates to the proper care and influence Tphick 
she should exert over the domesdo aids she employs. As these are, 
nod long most be, titfeen chiefly from one nation, tha following pages 
treating of the Irish Character, and tlie trne relation bctnaen Em- 
ployer and Employed, can hardly foil to be of interest. They contain, 
too, some «>nsidera(jons which. Woman oa well as Man is too much in 
danger of OTerlooking, and which eeera, even more Uian when first 
ui^d, to be timely in this reaotionarj to-day. — Ed ] 

THE IRISH CHARACTER. 

In one of the eloquent passages quoted in tlie ■' Trib- 
une" of Wednesday, under the head, "Spirit of the 
Irish Press," we find these words : 

"Domestic lore, almost morbid from externa,l suffer- 
ing, prevents him (the Irishman) from becoming a fanatic 
and a misaiithix>pe, and reconciles him to life." 

This recalled to our mind the many touching instances 
known to us of such traits among the L-ish we have seen 
here. We have known instances of morbidness like tliis. 
A girl sent "home," after she was well established her- 
self, for a young brother, of whom she was particularly 
fond. He camo, and shortly after died. She was so 
overcome by his loss that she took poison. The great 
poet of serious England says, anij we believe it to be his 
serious thought though laughingly said, "Men have 
died, and wonns have eaten them, but not for love." 
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Whether or not death may follow from the loss of a lover 
or child, we helieve that among no people but the Irish 
would it be upon the loss of a young brother. 

Another poor young woman, io tho flower of her 
youth, denied herself, not only every pleasure, but almost 
the necessaries of life to save the sum she thought ought 
,0 be hera before sending to Ireland for a widowed 
mother. Just as she was on the point of doing so she 
heard that her mother had died fifteen months before. 
The keenness and persistence of her grief defy description. 
With a dclicafly of feeling which showed the native poetry 
of the Irish mind, she dwelt, most of all, upon the thought 
that while she was working, and pinching, and dreaming 
of happin(^3 with her mother, it was indeed but a dream, 
and that cherished parent lay still and cold beneath the 
ground. She felt fully the cruel cheat of Fate. " Och ! 
and she ivas dead all those times I was thinking of her ! " 
was the deepest note of her lament. 

They are able, however, to make the sacrifice of even 
these intense fomily affections in a worthy cause. We 
knew a woman who postponed sending for her only child, 
whom she had left in Ireland, for years, while she main- 
tained a sick friend who had no one else to help her. 

The poetry of which I have spoken shows itself even 
here, whore they ai-e separated from old romantic associa- 
tions, and begin the new life in the New World by doing 
all its drudgery. We know flights of poetry repeated 
to us by those present at their wakes, ■ — ■ passages of 
natural eloquence, from the lamentations for the dead, 
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tnore boAutiful than those recorded in the annals of Brit- 
tany or Roiimelia. 

It is tlie same genius, so exf^uisitely mournful, tender, 
anil glowing, too, with the finest enthusiasm, that makes 
their national music, in these respects, the finest in the 
world. It is the music of the harp ; its tones are deep 
and thrilling. It ia the harp so beautifully described in 
" The Harp of Tara's Halls," a song whose simple pa,tho3 
is unsurpassed. A feeling was never more adequately 
embodied. 

It is the genius which will enable Emmet's appeal to 
draw teal's from the remotest generations, however much 
they may be ati-angers to the circumstances which called 
it forth. It is the genius which beamed in chivalrous 
loveliness through each act of Lord Edwai'd Fitzgerald, 
— the genius which, ripened by English culture, favored 
by suitable occasions, has shed such glory on the land 
which has done all it could to quench it on tlie parent 
hearth. 

When we consider all the fire which glows so untam- 
ably in Irish veins, the character of her people, consider- 
ing the circumstances, almost miraculous in its goodness, 
we camiot forbear, notwithstanding all the temporary ills 
they aid in here, to give them a welcome to our shores. 
Those ills we need not enumerate ; they aj-e known to 
all, and we rank among them, what others would not, 
that by their ready service to do all the hard ivork, they 
make it easier for the rest of the population to grow 
effeminate, and help the country to grow too fast. 
Bit that ia hiir destiny, to grow too fust ; there is no use 
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tabling against it. Their extreme ignorance, their blind 
devotion to their priesthood, their pliancy in the hands 
of demagogues, threaten continuance of th^e ills , yet, 
on the other hand, we must regard them as most valua- 
hle elements in the new race. I'hey are looked upon 
with contempt for their want of aptitude in learning new 
things ; their ready and ingenious lying ; their eye-ser- 
vice. These are the fiiults of an oppressed race, which 
must require the aid of better circumstances through two 
or three generations to eradicate. Their virtues are their 
own ; they are many, genuine, and deeply-rooted. Can 
an impartial observer feil to admire their truth to domes- 
tic ties, their power of generous bounty, and more 
generous gratitude, their indefetigable good-humor (for 
ages of wrong which have driven them to so many acts 
of desperation, could never sour their blood at JtB source), 
their ready wit, their elasticity of nature ? They are 
fundamentally one of the best nations of the world. 
Would they were welcomed here, not to work merely, 
but to intelligent sympathy, and efforts, both patient and 
ardent, for the education of their children ! No sympathy 
could be better deserved, no efforts wiselier timed. Future 
Burkes and Currans would know how to give thanks 
for them, and Fitzgeralds rise upon the soil — which 
boasts the magnolia with its kingly stature and naajestical 
white blo^oms, — to the same lofty and pure beauty. 
Will you not believe it, merely because that bog-bred 
youth you placed in the mud-hole tells you lies, and 
drinks to cheer himself in those endless diggings ? You 
are short-sighted, my friend ; you do not look to the 
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future ; you will not turn your head to see what may 
have been the iafluencca of. the past. You have not 
examined your own breast to see whether the moniton 
there has not commanded you to do jour part to coun- 
teract these influences ; and yet the Irishman appeals to 
you, eyo to eye. He is very personal himself,-— he 
expects a personal inttireat from you. Nothing has been 
able to destroy this hope, which was the fruit of his 
nature. We were much touched by O'Connell'a direct 
appeal to the queen, as " Lady ! " But she did not 
listen,- — and we fear few ladies and gentlemen will till 
the progress of Destiny compeh* them. 
28 
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Since the publication of a sliort notice under thia head 
in the " Tribune," several persons liave expressed to ns 
that their feelings were awakened on the suhjcet, espe- 
cially as to their intercourse with the lower Irish. Most 
persons have an opportunity of becoming acquainted, if 
they wiU, with the lower classes of Irish, as they are so 
niuch employed among us in domestic service, and other 
kinds of labor. 

We feel, say tliese persons, the justice of what has 
been said as to the duty and importance of improving 
these people. We have sometimes tried ; but the want 
of. real gratitude which, in them, is associated with such 
warm and wordy expressions of regard, with their incor- 
rigible habits of fiilsehood and evasion, have baffled and 
discouraged us. You say their children ought to be 
educated ; but how can this be effected when the all but 
omnipotent sway of the Catholic religion and the exam- 
ple of parents are both opposed to the formation of such 
views and habits as we thinli desirable to the citizen of 
the New World ? 

We answer first with regard to tliose who have gi-own 
up in another land, and who, soon after an iving here, 
are engageil in our service. 
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First, as to ingratitude. We cannot but sadlj smile 
an die remarks we hear so often on this subject. 

Just Heaven ! — and to us how liberal ! which haa 
given those who speak thus an unfettered existence, free 
from religious or political oppression ; which has given 
them the education of intellectual and refined intercourse 
with men to develop those talents which make them 
rich in thoughts and enjoyment, perhaps in money, too, 
certainly rich in comparison with the poor immigrants 
they employ, — what is thought in thy clear light of 
those who expect in exchange for a few shillings spent in 
presents or medicines, a few kind words, a little casual 
thought or care, such a mighty payment of gratitude ? 
Gratitude ! Under the weight of old feudalism their 
minds were padlocked by habit against the light ; they 
might bo grateful then, for they thought their lords were 
as gods, of another fi-ame and spirit than tfieiis, and that 
they had no right to have the same hopes and wants, 
scarcely to suffer from the same maladies, with those 
creatures of silk, and velvet, and cloth of gold. Then, 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man's ta,hle might 
he received with gratitude, and, if any but the dogs came 
to t«nd the beggar's sores, such might be received as 
angels. But the institutions which sustained such ideas 
have fallen to pieces. It is understood, even in Europe, 
that 

" The rank is but tlie guinea's stamp, 
The man 's the gowd for a' that, 
A man 'a a man fur a' that." 

And being such, has a claim on this earth for some- 
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thing better than the nettles of which the French peas, 
antry made their soup, and with wliioh the persecuted 
Irish, "under hiding," turned to green the lips white 
before with famine. 

And if this begins to bo understood in Europe, can 
you suppose it is not hy those who, hearing that America 
opens a mother's arms with the cry, " All men are bom 
free and equal," rush to her hosom to be consoled for 
centuries of woe, for their ignorance, their hereditary 
degradation, their long memories of black bread and 
stripes? However little else they may understand, 
believe they understand well this much. Such ineqnal- 
ities of privilege, among men all bom of one blood, 
should not exist. They darkly feel that those to whom 
much has been given owe to the Master an account of 
stewardship. They know now that your gift is but a. 
small portion of their right. 

And you, giver ! how did you give ? With religious 
joy, as one who knows that he who loves God cannot fail 
to lore his neighbor as himself? with joy ajid freedom, as 
one who feels that it ie the highest happiness of gift to ua 
that we have something to give again ? Didst thou put 
thyself into the position of the poor man, and do for him 
what thou wouldst have bad one who was able to do for 
thee ? Or, with afiability and condescending sweetn^s, 
made easy by internal delight at thine own wondrous vir- 
tue, didst thou give five dollars to balance five hundred 
Bpent on thyself? Did you say, " James, I sliall expect 
you to do right in everything, and to attend to my con- 
cerns as I should myself; and, at the end of the quarter, 
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I will give you my old clothes and a new poekct-liandkcr- 
chief, besides seeing that your mother is provided ivitli 
fuel againat Christmas ? " 

Line upon line, and precept upon precept, the tender 
parent expects from tlic teacher to whom he confides his 
child ; vigilance unwearied, day and tdght, through long 
years. But he expects the raw Irish girl or hoy to cor- 
rect, at a single exhortation, the habit of deceiving those 
above them, which the expectation of being tyrannized 
over has rooted in their race for ages. If we look fiiirly 
into the history of their people, and the circumstances 
under which their own youth was trained, we cannot 
expect that anything short of the most steadfast patience 
and love can enlighten them as to the beauty and value of 
implicit truth, and, having done so, fortify and refine them 
in the practice of it 

This we admit at the outset : First, You must be pre- 
pared for a religious and patient ti'eatment of these people, 
not merely w?(educated, but ii7-edueated ; a treatment far 
more religious and patient than is demanded by your own 
children, if they were born and bred under circumstances 
at all favorable. 

Second, Dismiss from your minds all thought of grat- 
itude. Do what you do for them for God's sake, and as 
a debt to humanity — interest to the common creditor upon 
principal left in your care. Then insensibility, forgetfnl- 
ness, or relapse, will not discourage you, and you will 
welcome proofe of genuine attachment to yourself chiefly 
as tokens that your charge has risen into a higher state of 
thought 'in 1 feeling, so as to be enabled to value the bene- 
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fits confeired through you. Could ive begin so, there 
would be hope of our really becoming the instructors and 
guardians of this awai-m of souls which come from their 
regions of torment to us, hoping, at least, the henefits of 
purgatory. 

The influence of the Catholic priesthood must continue 
very great till there is a complete transfusion of character 
in the minds of their charge, But as the Irishman, or 
any other foreigner, becomes Americanized, he will demand 
a new form of religion to suit his new wants. The priest, 
too, will have to learn the duties of an American citizen ; 
he will live less and less for the church, and more for the 
people, till at last, if there be Catholicism still, it will be 
under Protestant influences, as begins to be the case in 
Gfei'many. It will he, not Roman, but American Cathol- 
icism ; a form of woi^p which relies much, perhaps, on 
external means and the authority of the clergy, — for such 
will always be the case with religion while there arc 
crowds of men still living an external life, and who have 
not learned to make full use of their own faculties,— but 
where a belief in the benefits of confession and tho power 
of the church, as church, to bind and loose, atone for or 
decide upon sin, with similar corruptions, must vanish in 
the free and searching air of a new era. 

***** 

Between employer and employed there is not aufScicnt 
pains (akeu on the part of the former to establish a 
mutual understanding. People meet, in the relations of 
master and servant, who have lived in two different worlds. 
In this respect we are much worse situated than the same 
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parties have been in Europe. There is leas previous 
aequaiatance between the upper and lower classes. (We 
must, though unwillinglyj use these terms to designat« 
the state of things as at present existing.) Meals are 
taken scjiaratelj; work is seldom shared; there is very 
little to bring the parties together, except sometimes the 
farmer works with his hired Irish laborer in the fields, 
or the mother keeps the nurse-maid of her baby in the 
room with her. 

In this state of things the chances for instruction, 
which come every day of themselves i\hei'e parties share 
a common life instead of ita results merely, do not occur. 
Neither is there opportunity to admiui«t<^r instruction 
in the best manner, nor tu unilcretand when and where it 
is needed. 

The fai-mer who works with liis men in the field, the 
fanner's wife who attends with her nomen to the chum 
and the oven, may, with ease, be true father and mother 
to all who are in their employ, and enjoy health of con- 
science in the relation, secure that, if they find cause for 
blame, it is not from taults induced by their own negli- 
gence. The merchant who is from home all day, the lady 
receiving visitors or working slippers in her nicely-fur- 
nished parlor, cannot bo quite so sure that their demands, 
or the duties involved in them, are clearly understood, nor 
estimate the temptations to prevarication. 

It is shocking to think to what falsehoods human beings 
like ourselves will resort, to excuse a love of ami^ement, 
to liide ill-health, while they see us indulging freely in 
the one, yielding lightly to the other ; and yet we have, 
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or ought to have, for more resources in either temptation 
than they. For us it is hard to resist, to give up going 
to tho pliices where we should meet our most interesting 
companions, or do our work with an aching brow. But 
we have not people orer us whose careless, hasty anger 
drives us to seek excuses for our failures ; if so, perhaps, 
— perhaps ; who knows ? — we, the better-educated, rig- 
idly, immaculately true as we are at present, might teU 
fiilsehoods. Perhaps we might, if things were given us 
to do which we had never seen done, if we were sur- 
rounded by new arrangements in the nature of which no 
one instructed us. All this we must think of before we 
can be of much use. 

We have spoken of the nursery-maid as the hired 
domestic with whom her mistress, or even the master, ia 
likely to become acquainted. Bat, only a day or two 
since, we saw, what we see so often, a nursery-maid with 
the family to which she belonged, in a public conveyance. 
They were having a pleasant time ; but in it she had no 
part, except to hold a hot, heavy baby, and receive fre- 
quent admonitions to keep it comfortable. No inquiry 
was made as to her comfort ; no entertaining remark, no 
information of interest as to the places we passed, was 
addressed to her. Had she been in that way with that 
family ten yeara she might have known them well 
enough, for their characters lay only too bare to a care- 
le(S scrutiny ; but her joys, her sorrows, her few thoughts, 
her almost buried capacities, would have been as unknown 
to them, and they as little likely to benefit her, as tha 
Emperor of China. 
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L li iijlye pie leejlojlfitn goixl 
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st 11 ho 86 Having thus nd cd f el ^,3 of self itspect 
1 e has opened tl e door fo a ne aet o o Ihon 
let him betomo a ^ua n e i 1 1 e f ly c umstaDces 
and 1 a y of 1 n w pm 1 He haa no got somo 
giounlo wh h o at, 1 fo in o Let latruc 

on folio fo h mi 1 nut n ly 1 y ha ng the 
y ng t 1 jjl e Be no a 1 he coj s m the 
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hance — ■ he mas Vr h he n nwho s 1 iig him, 
the lady w 1 ho woma mak n,, her bed. 
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each them to ampere the oil n th the new 1 fe If yOK 
si ow 1 1 ette vay la tl e n of do ng wo k teach them, 
too, why it is better. Thus will the mind be prepared 
by development for a moral reformation ; there will be 
some soil fitted to receive the seed. 

When the time ia come, — and will yoa think a poor, 
uneducated person, in whose mind the sense of right and 
wrong is confused, the sense of honor blunted, easier of 
acceaa than one refined and thoughtfn! ? Snrely yoa will 
not, if you youraelf ai-e refined and thoughtful, but rather 
that the case requires far more care in the choice of a 
fiivorable opportunity, — when, then, the good time is 
come, perhaps it will be beat to do what you do in a way 
that will make a permanent impression. Show the Irish- 
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man tliat a vice not indigenous to his nation — for the 
rich and noble who are not so tempted are chivalrous to 
an uncommon degree in their openncsSj hold sincerity, and 
adherence to their word — has crept over and hecome 
deeply rooted in the poorer people from the long oppres- 
sions they have undergone. Show them what efforts and 
care will be needed to wash out the taint, Ofier your 
aid, ae a faithful friend, to watoh their lajees, and refine 
their sense of truth, Tou will not speak in vain, If 
they never mend, if habit is too powerful, still, their 
nobler nature will not have been addressed in vain. They 
will not forget the counsels they have not strength to 
follow, and the benefits will be seen in their children or 
children's children. 

Many say, " Well, suppose we do all tiiia ; what then ? 
They are so fond of change, they will leave us," What 
then ? Why, let them go and carry the good seed else- 
where. Will you be as selfish and short-sighted as those 
who never plant trees to shade a hired house, lest some 
one else should be blest by their shade ? 

It is a simple duty we ask you to engage in ; it is, also, 
a great patriotic work. You are asked to engage in the 
great work of mutual education, which must he for this 
country the system of mutual insurance. 

We have some hints upon this subject, drawn from the 
experience of the wise and good, some encouragement to 
offer from that experience, that the fruits of a wise plants 
ing sometimes ripen sooner than we could dare to expect. 
But this must be for another day. 

One word as to this love of change, We hear people 
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blaming it in their servants, who can and do go to Niag- 
ara, to tlio South, to the Springs, to Europe, to the sea^ 
side ; in short, who are always on the move whenever 
they feel the need of variety to i-eiinimate mind, health, 
or spirits. Change of place, as to family employment, ia 
the only -way domestics have of " seeing life " — the only 
way immigrants have of getting thoroughly acquainted 
with the new society into which they have entered. How 
natural that they should incline to it ! Once more ; put 
yourself in their places, and then Judge them gently from 
your own, if you would be just to them, if you would be 
of any use. 
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Had Christendom but been true to its standard, while 
accommodating its modes of operation to the calls of suc- 
cessive times, Woman would now have not only ci|ual 
power with Man, — for of that omnipotent nature will 
never suffer her to be defrandcd, — but a chartered 
power, too fuUj I'ecogmzed to be abused. Indeed, all 
that is wanting is, that Man should prove his own freedom 
by making her free. Let him abandon conventional 
restriction, as a vestige of that Oriental barbarity which 
confined Woman to a seraglio. Let him trust hei' en- 
tirely, and give her every privilege already acquired for 
himself, — elective franchise, tenure of property, liberty 
to speak in public assemblies, &c. 

Kature has pointed out her ordinai-y sphere by the 
circurQst(iiic<B of her physical existence. She cannot 
wander far. If here and there tlie gods send their 
missives through women as through men, let them speak 
without remonstrance. In no age have men been able 
wholly to hinder them. A Deborah must always be a 
spiritual mother in Israel. A Corinna may bo excluded 
from the Olympic games, yet all men will hoar her song, 
and a Pindar sit at her feet. It is Man's fault that there 
over were Aspasias and Ninons. These exquisite forma 
were intended for the shrines of virtue. 
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Neither need men fear to lose their dom^tic deities. 
Woman is bom for love, and it is impossihlo to turn her 
from seeking it Men should deserve her love as an in- 
heritance, rather than aeize and guard it like a prey. 
Were they noble, they would strive ratlier not to he loved 
too much, and to turn her from idolatry to the true, the 
only Love. Then, children of one Father, they eouH 
not err nor misconceive one another. 

Society is now so complex, tliat it is no longer possible 
to educate Woman merely as Woman ; the tasks which 
come to her hand are so various, and so large a proportion 
of women are thrown entirely upon their own resources. 
I admit that this is not their state of perfect development ; 
but it seems as if Heaven, having so long issued its edict 
in poetry and religion without securing intelligent obedi- 
ence, now commanded the world in prose to take a high 
and rational view. The lesson reads to me thus : — ■ 

Sex, like rank, wealth, beauty, or talent, is but an 
accident of birth. As you would not educate a sonl to be 
an aristocrat, so do not to be a woman. A general regard 
to her usual sphere is dictated in the economy of nature. 
You need never enforce tlicse provisions rigorously. 
Acliilles had long plied the distaff as a princess ; yet, at 
first sight of a sword, he seized it So with Woman ; one 
hour of love would teach her more of her proper relations 
than all your formulas and conventions. Express your 
views, men, of what you seek in women ; thus best do 
you give them laws. Learn, women, what you should 
demand of men ; thus only can tliey become themselves. 
Tuni both from the contemplation of what is merely phe- 
29 
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nomenal in your existence, to jour purmanent life as 
aoula. Man, do not prescribe how the Divine shall dis- 
play itself in Woman. Woman, do not expect to see all 
of God in Man. Fellow-pilgrims and helpmeets ai'e ye, 
Apollo and Diantij twins of one heavenly birtli, both 
beneficent, and both armed, Man, fear not to yield to 
Woman's hand both the quiver and the lyre ; for if her 
arn be filled with light, she will nse both to the glory of 
God. There is but one doctrine for ye both, and tiiat is 
the doctrine of the souL. 
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[Tho fiiUoning esirnot fiom Margaret's Jmirniil will be read wltli a 
degree of melaneholy interest when connected with the CTentfUl end of 
her eyeatful life. It was written many years before liar journey to 
Earope, and rings in our ears now almost with the tones of prophecy. 
— Ed.] 

I LIKE to listen to the Boliloquies of a bright child. 
In this microcosm the philosophical observer may tra«e 
tfae natural progresaion of tho mind of mankind. I often 

Silently observe L , witli this view. He ia generally 

imitative and dramatic; the day-school, the singing- 
school or the evening party, are acted out with admirable 
variety in tho tumors of the scene, and great discrimina- 
tioii of character in its broader features. What is chiefly 
remarkable is his unconsciousness of his mental processes, 
and how thoughts it would be impossible for :fijm to recall 
spring up in his mind like flowers and weeds in the soil. 
But to-nigbt he was truly in a state of lyrical inspiration, 
his eyes flashing, his face glowing, and his whole compo- 
sition chanted out in an almost metrical form. He began 
by mourning tho death of a certain Harriet whom he had 
let go to foreign parts, and who had died at sea. He 
described her as having "blue, sparkling eyes, and a 
sweet smile," and lamented that he could never kiss her 
cold lips again. This part, which he continued for some 
29* 
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time, was in prolonged cadences, and a low, mournful 
tone, with a frequently recurring burden of "0, my 
Harriet, shall I never see thee more ! " 



EXTRACT FROM JOOENAI,, 

****** 

It is so true that a woman may ho in love with a 
woman, and a man with a man. It ia pleasant to he sure 
of it, because it is undoubtedly the same love that wc 
shall feel when we are angels, when we ascend to the only 
fit place for the Migtions, where 

" Sie fragBn nicht naeh Mann and Weib." 

It is regulated by the same law as that of love between 
persona of difierent sexes, only it is purely intellectual 
and Spiritual, nnprofened by any mixture of lower in- 
stincts, undisturbed by any need of consulting temporal 
interests ; its law ia the desire of the spirit to realiao a 
whole, which mak^ it seek in another being that which 
it finds not in itself. 

Thus the beautiful seek the strong; the mute seek the 
eloquent ; the butterfly settles on the dark flower. Why 
did Socrates so love Alcibiades ? Why did Korner so 
lovo Schneider ? How natural is the love of AVallen- 
etein for Max, that of Madame de Stael for de Reoamier, 

mine for ■ ! I loved for a time with as much 

passion aa I was then strong enough to feel. Her face was 
always gleaming before me ; her voice was echoing in my 
ear ; all poetic thoughts clustered round the dear image. 
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Tliia love was for me a key wliich unlocked many a 
treasure -which I still possess ; it was the carbuncle (em- 
blematic gem ! ) -which cast light into many of the darkest 
comers of human nature. She loved me, too, though 
not so much, because her nature was "less high, less 
grave, less large, less deep ; " but she loved more tenderly, 
leas passionately. She loved me, for I well remember 
her suffering when she first could feel my faults, and 
knew one part of the exquisite veil rent away — how she 
wished to stay apart and weep the whole day. 

These thoughts were suggested by a largo engraving 
representing Madame Eecamier in her boudoir. I have 
BO often thought over tho intimacy between her and 
Madame de Stael. 

Madame Recamier is half-reclining on a sofa ; she is 
clad in white drapery, which clings very gracefully to 
her round, but elegantly-slender form ; her beautiful neck 
and arms are baxe ; her hair knotted up so as to show 
the contour of her truly-feminine head to great advantage, 
A book lies carelessly on her lap ; one hand yet holds 
it at the place where she leit off reading- her lovely fece 
is turned towards ua ; she appears to mu'ie on whit &he 
has been reading. "When we see i woman in i picture 
with a book, she seems to ie dom^, jrecsely that for 
which she waa bom; the book oHes such an expiession 
of purity to the female figure A largu winbw, pirtially 
veiled by a white curtain, gives a view of a city at some 
little distance. On one side stand the harp and piano ; 
there are just books enough for a lady's boudoir. There 
is no picture, except one of De Recamier herself, as 
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Corinne. This is absurd ; but the abauii5ity is intor^t^ 
ing, as recalling the connection. You imagine her to 
have been reaxiing one of De Stael'a hooks, and to be 
now pondering what those brilliant words of her gifted 
friend can mean. 

Everything in the room is in keeping. Notiiing ap- 
pears to have been put there because other people have 
it ; hut there is nothing which shows a taste more noble 
and refined than you would expect from the fair French- 
■woman. All is elegantj modern, in hai-mony with the 
delicate habite and superficial culture which you would 
look for in its occupant. 



TO HER MOTHER. 

Sept. 5, 183T. 

* * * * If I stay in Providence, and more money 
is wanting than can otherwise be furnished, I will take a 
private class, which ia ready for me, and by which, even 
if I reduced my terms to suit the plaoe, I can earn the 

four hundred dollars that will need. If I do not 

stay, I will let her liave my portion of our income, with 
her own, or even capital which I have a right to take up, 
and come into this or some other economical place, and 
live at the cheapest rate. It will not be even a sacrifice 
to me to do so, for I am weary of society, and long for 
the opportunity for solitary concentration of thought. I 
know what I say ; if I live, yoii may rely upon me, 

God be with you, my dear mother ! I am sure he 
will prosper the doings of so excellent a ivoman if you 
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will only keep your mind calm and be firm. Trust 
yuur iiaughter too. I feel increa^g trust in mine own 
good mind. We ii ill take good care of the cliildren and 
of one another. Kever fear to trouble me ■with your 
perplexities. I can never be so situated that I do not 
earnestly wish to know them. Besides, things do not 
trouble me as they did, for I feel within myself tho 
power to aid, to serve. 

Most aifectionatcly, 

Your daughter, M. 



PART 01? LETTER TO M. 

Provideiice, Oct. 7, 1838, 

* * * For yourself, dear , you have attained 

an impoi-tant age. No plan is desirable for you which is 
to he pursued with precision. The world, the events of 
every day, which no one can predict, are to be your 
teachers, and you must, in some degree, give yourself 
up, and submit to be led captive, if you would learn 
from them. Principle must he at the helm, hut thought 
must shift its direction with the winds and waves. 

Happy aa you are thus far in worthy friends, you ax6 
not in much danger of rash intimacies or great errors. I 
think, upon the whole, quite highly of your judgment 
about people and conduct ; for, though your first feelinga 
are often estravagantj they are soon balanced. 

I do not know ctaer faults in you beside that want of 
retirement of mini, which I have hefore spoken of. If 
M and A-- — want too much seclusion, and are too 
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severe in their views of life and man, I think jou are too 
little 60. There is notliing so fatal to the finer feculties 
as too ready or too extended a publicity. There is some 
danger lest there be no real religion in the heart which 
craves too much of daily sympathy. Through yonr 
mind the stream of life has coursed with such rapidity 
that it has often swept away the seed or loosened the 
roots of tlie young plants before they had ripened any 
fruit. 

I should tlijnk writing would he very good for you. 
A journal of your life, and analyses of your thoughts, 
would teach you how to generalize, and give firmness to 
your conclusions. Do not write down merely that 
things are beautiful, or the reverse; but what they are, 
and why they are beautiful or otherwise ; and sliow those 
papers, at least at present, to nobody. Be your own 
judge and your own helper. Do not go loo soon to any 
one with your difficulties, but try to clear them up for 



I think the course of reading you have fallen upon, of 
late, will be better for you than such boolis as you for- 
merly read, addressed rather to tlie taste and imagina- 
tion than the jndgment. The love of beauty has rather 
an undue development in your mind. Sec now what it 
is, and what it has been. Leave for a time the Ideal, 
and return to the Real, 

I should think two or three hours a day would be 
quite enough; at present, for you to give to books. Now 
learn buying and selling, keeping the house, directing 
the servants; all that will bring you worlds of wisdom 
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if you keep it subordinate to the ono grand aim ol per- 
fecting the ^vhole being. And let your self-respect for- 
bid you to do imperfectly anything that you do at all, 

I always feel ashamed ivhen I write with this air of 
wisdom ; but you will see, by my hints, what I mean. 
Tour mind wants depth and precision ; your character 
condensation. Keep your high aim steadily in view ; Hfo 

will open the path to reach it. I think — , eTcn if 

she be in excess, is an excellent friend for you ; her char- 
acter acems to have what yours wants, whether she has or 
has not found tlie right way. 



TO HER BROTHER, A. B. F. 

Proifidmce, Feb. 10, 18E3 

My bear a. 1 

***** 

I wish you could see the journals of two dear little 
girls, eleven years old, in my school. They love one 
another like Bessie Bell and Mary Gray in the ballad. 
They are just of a size, both lively as birds, affectionate, 
gentle, ambitious in good works and knowledge. They 
encourage one another constantly to do right ; they are 
rivals, but never jealous of one another. One has the 
quicker intellect, the other is the prettier* I have never 
had occasion to find fault with either, and the forward- 
ness of their minds has induced me to take both into my 
reading-class, where they are associated with girls many 
years their elders. Particular pains do they take with 
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their journals. These are written daily, in a heautiful, 
fair, round hand, Tell-compoaed, showing attention, and 
memory iivell-trained, with many pleasing sallies of play- 
fulness, and some very interesting tl 



Jamaica Plain, Bee. 20, 1840. 

* « * * About your school I do not think I could, 
give you much advice ■which would be of value, vtnlesa I 
could know your position more in detail. The most im- 
portant rule is, in all relations with our fellow-creatures, 
never forget that, if they are imperfect persons, they are 
immortal souls, and treat them as you would wish to be 
treated by the light of that thought. 

As to the application of means, abstain from punish- 
ment aa much as possible, and use encouragement as fsu- 
as you can witlwvt flattery. But be even more careful 
as to strict truth in this regai-d, towai-ds children, than to 
persons of your own age ; for, to the child, the parent 
or teacher is the representative of justice ; and as that 
of life is severe, an education which, in any degree, 
excites vanity, is the very worst preparation for that 
general and crowded school. 

I doubt not you will teach grammar ivell, as I saw 
you aimed at principles in your practice. 

In geography, try to make pictures of the scenes, that 
they may be present to their imaginations, and the nobler 
faculties be brought into action, as well as memory. 
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la history, try to study and paint the characters of 
great men ; they best interpret the leadings of events 
amid the nations. 

I am pleased with your way of speaking of both people 
and pupils ; your view seems from the right point. Yet 
beware of over great pleasure in being popular, or even 
beloved. As far as an amiable disposition and powers 
of entertainment make you so, it is a happiness ; but if 
there is one grain of plausibility, it is poison. 

But I will not play Mentor too much, lest I make you 
averse to write to your very affectionate sister, M. 



TO HER BROTHER, E. 

I ENirEBLY agree in what you say of luitton and intui- 
tion ; the two must act and react upon one another, to 
make a man, to form a mind. Drudgery is as necessary, 
to call out the treasures of the mind, as harrowing and 
planting those of the earth. And besides, the growths 
of literature and art are as much nature as the trees in 
Concord woods ; but nature idealized and perfected. 



TO THE SAME. 



I TAKE great pleasure in that feeling of the living pres- 
ence of beauty in nature ■which your letters show. But 
you, who have now lived long enough to see some of my 
prophecies fulfilled, will not deny, though you may not 
30 
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yet lielieve ihe truth of my words when I say you go to 
an extreme in youi donnnciitions of cities and the social 
]n9t]tutions These iie a giowth aLoj and, as well as 
the diseases which come upon them, under the control of 
the one spiiit as much aa the gie'it tree on whidi the 
insects prey, and in nhrae biik the busy bird has mide 
miny a wound 

When \te get the propei perspecti\e of those thing? we 
shall find man, howc^ei artifioial, still a pait of nature 
Meanwhile, let us trust , and while it is the soul's duty 
evei to be-u witness to the best it Itnows, let us not be 
haftty to conclude that m what suits us not there can be 
no good Let us be suie theie mufi bo esentual good, 
could we but see far enough to discern it. In maintain- 
ing perfect truth to ourselves and choosing that mode of 
being which suits us, we had best leave others alone as 
much as may bo. You prefer the country, and I doubt 
not it is on the whole a better condition of life to live 
there ; but at tlie country party you have mentioned 
yea saw that no circumstances will keep people from 
being frivolous. One may be gossipping, and vulgar, 
and idle in the country, — -earnest, noble and wise, in 
the city. Nature cannot he kept from us while thei-e is 
a sky above, with so much as one star to remind us of 
prayer in the silent night. 

As I walked home this evening at sunset, over the 
Mill-Dam, towards the city, I saw very distinctly that 
the city also is a bed in God's garden. More of this 
some other time. 
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TO A YOUSG FRIESi>. 



TO A YOUNG EEIEND. 

Concord, May 2, 1837. 

Mx Dear : I am passing happy here, except that I 
Mn not well, — so unwell that I fear I must go home and 
ask ray good mother to let mc rest and vegetate beneath 
her sunny kindness for a while. The excitement of con- 
versation prevents my sleeping. The drive here witli 

Mr. E was delightful. Dear Nature and Time, so 

often calumniated, will take excellent care of us if we will 
lot them. The wisdom lies in schooling the heart not to 
expect too much. I did that good thing when I came 
here, and I am rich. On Sunday I drove to Watertown 
with the author of " Nature." The trees were still bare, 
but the little birds care not for that ; they revel, and 
carol, and wildly tell their hopes, while the gentle, 
"voluble" south wind plays with the dry leaves, and 
the pine-trees sigh with their soul-like sounds for June. 
It was beauteous ; and care and routine fled away, and 1 
was as if they had never been, except that I vaguely 
whispered to myself that all bad been well with nie. 
* * * t^ * * 

The baby here is beautiful. He looks like his iather, 
and smiles so sweetly on all hearty, good people. I 
play with him a good deal, and he comes so natitral, 
aft«r Dante ind other poeta. 

Ever faithfully your friend. 
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MISCELLANIES, 



TO ■ THE SAME. 



My beloved Child : I was very glad to get jour 
note. Do not think you must only write to your frienda 
■when yoa can tell them you are happy ; they will not 
misunderstand yon in the dark hour, nor think you for- 
sajcen, if cast down. Though your letter of Wednesday 
was very sweet to me, yet I knew it could not last as it 
was then. These hours of heavenly, heroic strength 
leave us, but they come again : their memory is with us 
amid aftLi tiials, and gives us a foretaste of that era 
when the steadiast soul shall be thu only itahty 

My deaieat, you muit buffer, bat you will aln ijs be 
giowmg sttongei, and with e^ery tiul nobly met, you 
will f el a ^owin^ assuiance thjit nobleness la not a 
meie aentutient with you I sympathize deeply m youi 
anxiety about your mother yet I cinnot but lemembei 
the bootlttsa feii and igitation ibout my mothei "Uid 
how strmgely owi destinies wcie guided Take lefuge 
in prayei l^hen jou aie most troubled, the door of the 
saoctuaiy will ne\er be shut agimst you I send you a 
paper which is veiy sacied to mt Bleis Hc-ulu th'it 
youi heait is iwakened to sacied duties btfoie any bind 
of gentle mimstetmg has btcume imjoasible bcfoie iny 
relition has been bioken * 

* It has alwajE Ijeen my desire io find appropriate time and place to 
IS impression which has gained currency in regard 



to my falhor, and which docs in^ustica lo his memory. That iinpres- 
Bion is ihat ho vss eioeedinglj stern and eiacting in the parental 



relation, anil cspppially in rogi 



forWd ( 
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LINE3 WEITTEN IN MARCH, 1836. 



0, Friend divine ! thia pi'omiso dear 
FaUfi Hweetlj on tlio wcarj car I 
Often, in hours of aicksniDg paio, 
It soothes me to tliy rest again. 



frowned upon her sports ; — escluded her from intercoui-se with other 
children when she, a child, needed such companlonsliip, and required 
ber io bend almost unceasingly over her books. Thia impression has, 
oerfajnly in pai'b, arisen from an autobiographical sketch, neyer written 
for publication nor intended for a literal or complete) statement of her 
Jathec's ednoational method, or the relation which esiated betneen 
them, which was most loving and true on both sides. While the 
narrative is true, it U not the all she would have siud, and, therefore, 
taken alone, oonveya an impression wliicb mislead those who did not 
know onr father well. Perhaps no better opportunify or place than 
thia may ever arise to corteet this impression so far as it is wrong. It 
is trne that ray Either had a very high standard of scholarship, and 
did eipect conformity (o it in his uHldren. He was not stern toward 

It is doubtless true, also, that he did not perfectly comprehend the 
rare mind of his danghlcr, or see for some years that she required no 
stimalating to intellectual efibrt, as do most children, but rather the 
reverse. But how many fiiihera are there who would have understood 
at onoa such a cMld as Margaret Fuller was, or would have done even 
DS wisely as he ! And liow long is it sinee a wiser era has dawned upon 
tile world (its light not yet fully welcomed), in which attention first to 
physical development to the exclusion of the menial, is an aiiom in edn- 
oationT Was it so deemed forty yeara ago ? Nor has it been considered 
tiat so gifted a child would naturally, as she did, seek the oempanion- 
ship of those older tban herself, and not of eblldren who had little in 
unison witli her, .She needed, doubtless, to be ttrged into the usual 
sports of children, and the company of those of her own age ; if nol 
80* 
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Might I a true disciple be, 
FoUowiDg thy footsteps faithfully. 
Then should I atili the succor prove 
Of him who gave his life for Iots. 
When thia fond heart would yainly beat 
For bliea that no'er on earth we meet, 
For perfect sympathy of soul. 
From thoeo such heavy lawa control ; 

"When, roused from passion's ecstasy, 
I see the dreams that filled it fl.y. 
Amid my bitter tears and sigbs 
Those gentlo words before me rise. 

urged (0 enter Ihese she was never excluded from either. She needed 
to be kept from books for a period, or to be led to those of a lighter 
cast than such as she read, and >Fhich usually task the thoughts 
of mature men. This simply was not done, and the error arose from 
no lack of tenderness, or consideration, from no lack of the n-isdom of 
ihose times, but from the simple foot that the laws of physiology as 
conneoted with those of mind were not understood then as now, nor 
■was attention so much directed to phjaoal culture aa of the primacy 
importMice it is now regarded. Our Mher was indeed exact and 
strict with himself and others ; but none has ever been more devoted to 
his children than he, or more ptunstaliing with their education, nor 
more fondly loved them ; aud iu later life they have over been more 
and more impressed with the conviction of hia fidelity and wisdom. 
That Margaret venerated her father, and that his love waa returned, is 
abundantly evidenced in her poem which accompanies this letter. This, 
too, was not written for the public eye, but it is too noble a tribute, 
too honorable both to father and daughter, to be suppressed. I trust 
that none, passing from one extreme to the other, will iuffer ftom the 
natural self-reproach and upbraiding because of short-comings, fblt by 
every true mind when an honored and loved parent departs, that she 
lacked fidelity in the relation of daughter. She agi'eed not always 
with his views and methods, but thia diveraly of mind never affected 
fjjtar mutual respect and love. — [En.] 
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With achiDg brows and feverish brain 
The founts of intelleet I drain, 
And con with ovcr-ansious thought 
"What poets aung and heroes wrought. 

Enchanted with thdr docds and lays, 
I with like gems would deck my days ; 
No firea creative in me hum, 
And, humbled, I to Thee return ; 

When blackest clouds around me rolled 
Of scepticism drear and cold, 
When love, and hope, and joy and pride. 
Forsook a spirit deeply tried ; 

My reason wavered in that hour. 
Prayer, too impatient, lost its power ; 
From thy benignity a ray 
I caught, and found the perfect day. 

A bead revered in dust was laid ; 
For the first time I watched my dead ; 
The widow's aoha were checked in vain, 
And childhood's tears poured down like rail 

In awe I gaze on that dear face. 
In sorrow, years gone by retrace. 
When, nearest duties most forgot, 
I might have blessed, and did it not ! 

Ignorant, his wisdom I reproved. 
Heedless, passed by what most he loved, 
Knew not a life like his to prize, 
Of ceaseless toil and saorifice. 

No tears can now that hushed heart move, 
No cares display a daughter's love, 
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Can thougtts more just to thee restore. 

What can I do ? And how nfono 
For all I 've done, and left undone 7 
Tearful I search the parting words 
Whioh the beloved John records. 

" Not comfortless ! " I dry my eyes, 
My duties clear before me rise, — 
Before thou think'et of taste or pride. 
See home-affectiona aatisSed I 

Be not with generous ihoughls content. 
Bat on well-doing constant bent : 
When self seems dear, self-seeking fair. 
Remember this sad hour in prayer ! 

Though all thou wieheet ilj thy tnueh, 
Much can one do who loveth much. 
More of thy spirit, Jesus ^ve, 
Not comfortless, though sad, to live. 

And yet not sad, if I can know 
To copy Him who here below 
Sought but to do his Father's will. 
Though from such sweet composure still 

My heart be far. Wilt thou not aid 
One whose best hopes on thee aro stayed ? 
Breathe into me thy perfect love. 
And guide me to thy rest above ! 



TO HEK BROTHER, R- — -. 

* * * Me. KJBATS, Emma's father, is dead. To 
mo this hringa unusual sorrow, though I liavo never yet 
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Been him ; but I thought of him aa one of the very few 
persona known to me by reputation, whoae acquaintance 
toight enrich me. His character was a sufficient answer 
to the douht, whether a merchant can be a man of honor. 
He was, like your father, a man all whose virtues had 
stood the test. He was no word-hero. 



TO A YOIlSa JRIESD. 

Provideiii:e, June 16, 18S7. 

Mt dear : I pray you, amid all your duties, 

to keep some hours to yourself. Do not let my example 
lead you into excessive exertions. I pay dear for 
extravagance of this sort ; five years ago I had no idea 
of the languor and want of animal spirita which torment 
me now. Animal spirits are not to be despised. An 
earnest mind and seeking heart will not often he 
troubled by despondency; but unless the blood can 
dance at proper times, the lighter passages of life lose all 
their refreshment and a 

I wish you and - 
Oilr school-houac was dedicated, and Mr. Emerson made 
the address ; it was a noble appeal in behalf of the best 
interests of «mlture, and seemingly here was fit occasion. 
The building was beautiful, and furnished with an even 
elegant propriety. 

I am at perfect liberty to do what I please^ and tliere are 
apparently the best dispositions, if not the best prepara- 
tion, on the part of the hundred and fifty young minds 
with whom I am to be brought in contact. 
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I aigli for the country ; ti-ees, birds and flowers, assure 
me that June is here, but I must walk througli streets 
many and long, to get sight of any expairae of green. I 
had no fine weather while at home, though the quiet and 
rest were delightful to me ; tlie sun did not shine once 
really warmly, nor did the apple-treea put on their blos- 
soms until the very day I came away. 



Although tLe sweet, still watehoa of the night 
Find me all louely cow, yet the delight 
Hath not quite gone, which from thy prosoaco flows. 
The love, the joy that in thy boEom glows, 
Lingers to cheer thy friend. From thy fresh dawn 
Some golden eahalations hayo I drawn 
To make less dim my dusty noon. Thy tones 
Are with me still ; some plaintiye as the moans 
Of Dryads, when their native groTes must fall, 
Some wildly wailing, liko tlio c!arion-eall 
On batlJe-fleld, strewn with the nohle dead. 
Some in soft romance, like the echoes bred 
In the moat secret groves of Aready ; 
Yot all, wild, sad, or soft, how steeped in poesy ! 
Providenie, April, 1888. 



TO THE SAME. 

Providence, Oet. 21, ! 



* * * * I AM reminded by what you say, of an 
era in my own existence ; it is seven years bygone. For 
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bitter montlia a heavy weiglit had been pressing on mo,— - 
the weight of deceived friecdsliip. I could not be much 
alone, — a great burden of family cares pressed upon mc ; 
I was in the midst of society, and obliged to act my part 
there as well as I could. At that time I took up the 
study of Grerman, and my progress was like the rebound 
of a string pressed almost to bursting. My mind being 
then in the highest state of action, heightened, by intel- 
lectual appreciation, every pang; and imagination, by 
prophetic power, gave to the painful present all the 
weight of as painful a future. 

At this time I never had any consolation, except in 
long solitary walks, and my meditations then were so far 
aloof from common life, that on my return my fall was 
like that of the eagle, which tho sportsman's hand calls 
bleeding from his lofty flight, to stain the earth with his 
blood. 

In such hours we feel so noble, so full of love and 
bounty, that we cannot conceive how any pain should 
have been needed to teach us. It then seems we are so 
bom for good, that such mcians of leading us to it were 
wholly unnecessary. But I have lived to know that the 
secret of all things is pain, and that nature travaileth 
most painfully with her noblest product. I was not with- 
out hours of deep spiritual insight, and consciousness of 
the inheritance of vast powers. I touched the secret of 
the universe, and by that touch was invested with talis- 
mauic power which has never left me, though it some- 
times lies dormant for a long time. 

One day lives always in my memory ; < 
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lieavenlieat day of communion ivith the soul of things. 
It waa Thantagiving-day. I waa free to be alone j in the 
meditative woods, by the choked-up fountain, I passed ita 
hours, each of which contained ages of thought ajid emo- 
tion. I saw, then, how idle were my griefe ; tha.t I had 
acquired the thought of each object which had been taken 
from me ; that more extended peraonal relations would 
only have given me pleasures which then seemed not 
worth my care, and which would surely have dimmed my 
sense of the spiritual meaning of all which had passed. 
I felt how true it was that nothing in any being which 
waa fit for mc, could long be kept from me ; and that, if 
separation could be, real intimacy had never been. All 
the films seemed to drop from my existence, and I waa 
sure that I ahould never starve in this desert world, but 
that manna would drop from Heaven, if I would but riae 
with every rising sun to gather it. 

In the evening I went to the church-yard ; the moon 
sailed above the rosy clouds, — tho crescent moon rose 
above the heavenward-pointing spire. At that hour a 
vision came upon my soul, whose final scene last month 
interpreted. The rosy clouds of illusion are all vanished ; 
the moon has waxed to full. May my life be a church, 
full of devout thoughts and solemn music. I pray thus, 
my dearest child ! "Our Father! let not the heaviest 
shower be spared ; let not the gardener forbear his knife 
till the fair, hopeful tree of existence be brought to ita 
fullest blossom and fruit ! " 
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Jamaica Plairt, Jaite, 1883. 

* * * I HAVE had a pleasant vfeit at Naliant, 
but ivaa no sooner ttere thaa the air bra«ed me so 
violently as to drive all the blood t« my head, I had 
headache two of the three days we were there, and yet I 
enjoyed my stay very much. We had the rocks and 
piazzas to ourselves, and were on sufGeiently good terms 
not to destroy, if we could not enhance, one another's 
pleasure. 

The first night we had a storm, and the wind roared 
and wailed round the house that Ossianic poetry of 
which you hear so many strains. Next day was clear 
and brilliant, with a high north-west wind. I went out 
about six o'clock, and had a two hours' scramble before 
breakfiist. I do not like to sit stiU in this air, which 
exasperates all my nervous feelings ; but when I can ex- 
haust myself in climbing, I feel delightfully, — the eye is 
so sharpened, and the mind so full of thought The 
outlines of all objects, the rocks, the distant sails, even 
the rippling of the ocean, were so sharp that tliey seemed 
to press themselves into the brain. When I see a natural 
scene by such a light it stays in my memory always as 
a pictui-o ; on milder days it influences me more in the 
way of reverie. After bieakfist we walked on tht 
beaches. It was quite lo^ tide no waies and the fine 
sand eddying wildly about I came home WJtli that 
frenzied headache which you aio '*o uidackv as to know 
covered my head with wet tj^M'K indwtnttobel Afttr 
31 
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dinner I was better, and we went to the Spou^Jig-hora, 

■was perched close to the fissure, far above me, 

and, ill a pale green dress, she looked like the nympL 
of the place. I lay down on a rock, low in the water, 
where I could hear the twin harmonies of the sucking of 
the water into the spout, and the washing of the surge 
on the foot of the rock. I never passed a more delight- 
ful afternoon. Clouds of pearl and amber were slowly 
dritVing across the sky, or resting a while to dream, like 
me, near the water. Opposite me, at considerable dis- 
tance, was a line of rock, along which the billows of the 
advancing tide chased one another, and leaped up exult- 
ingly as they were about to break. That night we had 
a sunset of the gorgeous, autumnal kind, and in the 
evening very brilliant moonlight ; but the air was so cold 
I could enjoy it but a few minutes. Next day, which 
was warm and soft, I was out on the rocks all day. In 
the afternoon I was out alone, and had an admirable 
place, a cleft between two vast towers of rock with 
turret-shaped tops. I got on a ledge of i-oek at their 
foot, where I eould lie and let the waves wash up around 
me, and look up at the proud turrets rising into the 
prismatic light. This evening was very fine ; all the sky 
covered with crowding clouds, profound, hut not sullen 
of mood, the moon wading, the stars peeping, the wind 
sighing very softly. Wo lay on the high rocks and lis- 
tened to the plashing of the wav^. . The next day was 
good, but the keen light was too much for my eyes and 
brain ; and, though I am glad to have been there, I am as 
glad to get back to our garlanded rocks, and richly-green 
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ilds and groves. I wish you could come to me now ; 
e have such wealtli of roses. 



Jamaica, Plain, 
* * * * 1 KKTDKNED home Well, Ml of ei 
nesa ; yet, I knoiv not why, with the sullen, boding sky 
came a mood of sadness, nay, of gloom, black as Hades, 
which I have vainly striven to fend off by work, by exer- 
cise, by high memories. Very glad was I of a painful 
piece of intelligence, which came the same day with your 
lett«r, to bring me an excuse for tears. That was a black 
Friday, both above and within. What demon resists our 
good angel, and seems at such times to have the mastery ? 
Only seems, I aay to myself; it is but the sickness of 
the immortal soul, and shall hy-and-by be cast aside 
like a film. I think this is the great st«p of our life,— 
to change the nature of our self-reliance. "We find that 
the will cannot conquer ciicnmstancea, and that our tem- 
poral nature must vary its hue here with the food that is 
given it. Only out of mulberry leaves will the silk-worm 
spin its thread fine and durable. The mode of our exist- 
ence ia not in our own power; but behind it is the 
immutable essence that cannot be tarnished ; and to hold 
fast to this conviction, to live as far aa possible by its 
light, cannot be denied us if we elect this kind of self- 
trust. Yet ia sickness wearisome; and I rejoice to say 
that my demon seems to have been frightened away by 
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tliis da;.''B sun. But, ooascioua of these iliscr^es of the 
mind, believe that I can sympathize with a fiienl when 
subject to the saiae. Do not fiil to go and it-ij with 

; few live so penetrating and yet so kmd so 

true, 30 sensitive. She is tht tpirit of love as well is of 
intellect. * * * * 



TO THE SAME. 

My beloved Child ; I coufosa I was much disap- 
pointed when I first received your letter this evening. I 
have been quite ill for two or three days, and looked for- 
ward to your presence as a restorative. But think not I 
would have had you act differently ; &r better is it for 
me to have my child iaithful to duty than even to have 
her with me. Such was the lesson I taught her in a 
better hour. I am abashed to think how often lately I 
have found excuses for indolence in the weakness of my 
body; while now, after solitary communion with my 
better nature, I feel it was weakness of mind, weak fear 
of depression and conflict. But the Father of our spirits 
will not long permit a hcai-t fit for worship 

From went reooila, eiemptiona weak, 

Afler fiilse gods to go astray, 

Deck altars vile witli gariaada guj," etc. 

His voice has reached me ; and I trust the postpone- 
ment of your visit will give me space to nerve myself to 
what strength I should, so that, when we do meet, I shall 
rejoice that you did not come to help or soothe me ; for I 
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shall have helped and soothed myself. Indeed, I ivould 
not so willingly that you should see my short-comings as 
know that they exist. Pray that I may never lose sight 
of my vocation ; that I may not make ill-health a plea 
for sloth and cowaiTiieo; pray that, whenever I do, I 
may be punished more swiftly than this time, hy a sad- 
UBSS as deep as now. 



TO IIER liROTHERj R. 

Caii\!iridse, Auguil 5, 1842. 
My dear B, : I want to hear how you enjoyed your 
journey, and what you think of the world as surveyed 
from mountain-tops. I enjoy exceedingly staying among 
the mountains. I am satisfied with i-eading these bolder 
lines in the manuscript of Nature. Merely gentle and 
winning scenes ai'e not enough for me. I wish my lot 
had been cjiat amid the sources of the streams, where the 
voice of the hidden torrent is heard by night, where the 
ea.gle soars, and the thunder resounds in long peals from 
side to side ; where the grasp of a more powerful emotion 
has i-ent asunder tlie rocks, and the long purple shadows 
fall like a broad wing upon tlie valley. All places, like 
all persons, I know, have beauty; but only in some 
scones, and with some people, can I espand and feel my- 
self at home. I feel all this the more for having passed 
my earlier life in such a place as Oambridgoport. There 
I had nothing except the little flower-garden behind Uie 
house, and the elms before the door. I used to long and 
sigh for boaatiful places such as I read of. There was 

81* 
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not one ■\\alk foi nie, except over the bridge. I liked 
tint "vtij miicli — the river, aail the citj glittering in 
bunsct, and tho llielj undulating line all round, and the 
light smokes, seen ui some weather. 



LETTER TO THE SAME. 

MilwoukU, July 29, 1848. 
Dear R. : * * * Daily I thought of you during my 
visit to the Exjck-river territory. It is only five yeai'S 
since the poor Indiana hsive been dispotsessed of this 
region of sumptuous loveliness, anch aa can hardly be 
paralleled in the world. No wonder they poured out 
their blood freely before they would go. On one island, 
belonging to a Mr. H., with whom we atayed. are still to 
be found their "caches" for secreting provisions, —■ the 
wooden troughs in which they pounded their com, the 
marks of their tomahawks upon felled trees. When he 
first came, he found the body of an Indian woman, in a 
canoe, elevated on high poles, with all her ornaments on. 
This islajid is a spot, where Nature seems to have ex- 
hausted her invention in crowding it with all kinds of 
growths, from the richest trees down to the most delicate 
plants. It divides the river which tliere sweeps along in 
clear and glittering current, between noble parks, richest 
gi-een laT\n3, pictured rocks crowned with old hemlocks, 
or smooth blufe, three hundred feet high, tlie most beau- 
tiful of all. Two of these, — the Eagle's Nest, and the 
Deer's Walk, still the resort of the grand and beautiful 
creature from which they are named, — were the scene of 
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[i)me of the hQiijie^'t houra oi m^ lift I lul ao ulea, 
from verhal ile:*ei]ption, ot tlie lji,autj of thssi- 1 luife uoi 
can I hope to give any to othcii -CliLy lie so maguifi 
cently batheJ m buiiliglit they tou h the heavenq witli so 
sharp and faar % line This la one of the finu'it p<i,its of 
the river, but it seems beautiful enough to fill aiiy 
heart and eye all along ita course, nowhere bioteu or 
injured by the hind of man And theie, I thought, if 
we two could live, and you could have a farm which 
would not cost a twentieth piit tho labor of i Ni,w Eng 
Ituid farm and viould p-iy twenty times aa much for the 
labor, and hive our hooka and our pens and a httle boifc 
on the river, how happy we might be toi foui oi five 
years, — at least, as happy as Fate permits mortals to be 
For we, I think, are eongenia!. aud if I could hope per- 
manent peace on the earth, I might hope it with you. 

You will be glad to hear that I feel overpaid for 
coming here. Much ia my life enriched by the images 
of the great Niagara, of the vast lakes, of the heavenly 
i of the prairie scenes, and, above all, by the 
on where I would so gladly have lived. My 
health, too, is materially benefited. I hope to come back 
better fitted for toil and care, aa well as with beauteous 
memories to sustain me in them. 

Affectionately always, &c. 



TO MIS3 It. 

Chicaaa, Aaijust i, 1843. 

I HAVK hoped from time to time, dear , that I should 

receive a few lines from you, apprizing me how you are 
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tiiis summer, but a letter from Mrs. F lately comes 

to t«ll me that you are not better, but, at least when at 
Saratoga, ■worse. 

So writing is of course fatiguing, and I must not ex- 
pect letters any more. To that I could make up my 
mind if I could hear that you were well again. I fear, 
if your malady disturbs you as much as it did, it must 
wear on your strength very mucli, and it aeems in itself 
dangeroi:^. However, it is good to think that your 
composure is such that disease can only do its legitimate 
work, and not undermine two ways, — the body with its 
pains, and the body through the mind with thoughts and 
fears of pains. 

I should have written to you long ago except that I 
find little to communicate this summer, and little iuclina- 
tion to communicate that little ; so what letters I have 
sent, have been chiefly to beg some from my friends. I 
have had home-sickness sometimes here, as do ohildi-en foi 
the home where they are even little indulged, in the 
boarding-school where they are only tolerated. This has 
been in the town, where I have felt the want of compan- 
ionship, because the dissipation of fatigue, or expecting 
soon to move again, has prevented my employing my- 
self/a/' myself; and yet there was nothing well worth 
looking at without. When in tlie country I have enjoyed 
myself highly, and my health has improved day by day. 
The characters of persons, are brought out by the little 
wants and adventures of country life as you see it in this 
region ; so tliat each one awakens a healthy interest ; and 
tho same persons who, if I saw them at these hotels, 
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would no ; liave a ^ord to say that could fix the attontion, 
become most plea iing companions ; their topics are before 
tliem, and they take the hint. You feel so gratefiil, too, 
for the hospitality of the log-cabin ; such gratitude as the 
hospitality of the rich, however generous, cannot inspire ; 
for these wait on you witli their domestics and money, 
and give of their superfluity only ; but hero the Master 
giyea you his bed, his horse, his lamp, his grain from the 
field, his all, in short ; and you see that he enjoys doing 
BO thoroughly, and takes no thought for the morrow ; so 
that you seem in fields full of lilies perfumed with pure 
kindness ; and feel, verily, that Solomon in all his glory 
could not have entertained you so mucli to the purpose. 
Travelling, too, through the wide green woods and prai- 
ries, gives a feeling both of luxury and repose that the 
sight of highly-cultivated country never can. There seems 
to be room enough for labor to pause and man to fold 
his arms and gaze, forgetting poverty, and care, and tlie 
thousand walls and fences tliat in the cultivated region 
must be built and daily repaired both for mind and body. 
Nature seems to have poured forth her riches so without 
calculation, merely to mark the fulness of her joy ; to 
swell in larger strains the hymn, "the one Spirit doeth 
all things v/ell, for its life is love." 

I will not ask you to write to me now, as I shall so 
soon be at home. Probably, too, I shall reserve a viait to 

B for another summer ; I have been so much a rover 

that when once on the road I shall wish to hasten home. 
Ever yours, M. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Cambridge, January ^1, 1844. 

My dear ; I am anxious to get a letter, telling ma 

how jou fare this winter in the cottage. Tour neighbors 
who come this way do not give very favorable accounts 
of your looks ; and, if you are well enough, I should like 
to SCO a few of those firm, well-shaped characters from 
your own hand. Is there no chance of your coming to 
Boston all this winter ? I hod hoped to see you for a 
few hours at least. 

I wrote you one letter while at the West ; I know not 
if it was ever received ; it was sent by a private opportu- 
nity, one of those "ti-aps to catch the unwary," as they 
have been called. It was no great loss, if lost. I did 
not feel like writing lettei^ while travelling. It took all 
my strength of mind to keep moving and to receive so 
many new impressions. Sui'ely I never had so clear an 
idea before of the capacity to bless, of mere Earth, 
when fresh from the original breath of the creative 
spii'it. To have this impression, one must see large tracts 
of wild country, where the traces of man's inventions are 
too few and slight to break the harmony of the first 
design. It will not be so, long, even where I have been 
now ; in three or four years those vast flowery plains will 
be broken up for tillage, — those shapely groves converted 
into logs and boards. I wished I eonld have kept on now, 
for two or three years, while yet the fii-st spell rested on 
the scene. I feel nuch refreshed, even by this brief 
intimacy with Nature, in an aspect of large and unbroken 
lineaments. 
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I came home with a, treasure of jright pictures and 
Buggestions, and seemingly well. But my strength, 
which had been sustained by a free, careless life in the 
open air, has yielded to the chilla of winter, and a very 
little work, with an ease that is not encouraging. How- 
CTer, I have had the influenza, and that has been ahout as 
bad as fever to everybody. Now I am pretty well, but 
much writing does not agree with me. 

* * * I wish you were near enough for me to go 
in and see yon now and then. I know that, sick or well, 
you are always serene, and sufficient to yourself; but now 
you are so much shut up, it might animate existence 
lear some tilings I might have to tell. * * * 



TO THE SAME. 

• * * 18it. 

JosT as I was beginning to visit the institutions here, 
of a remedial and benevolent kind, I was stopped by 
influenza. So soon as I am quite well I shall resume 
the survey. I do not expect to do much, practically, for 
the suffering, but having such an organ of expression as 
tiie Tribune, any suggestions that are well grounded 
may he of use. I have always felt great interest for 
tJiose women who ai'e trampled in the mud to gratify the 
brute appetites of men, and I wished I might be brought, 
naturally, into contact with them, Now I am so, and I 
think I shall have much that is interesting to tell you 
when we meet. 

I go on very moderately, for my strength is not 
great; but I am now connected with a person who :9 
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anxious I sliouH not overtask it. I hope tc do more for 
the paper bj-and-hy. At present, besidei the time I 
spend in looking round and examining my new field, I 
am publishing a volume, of which yon m.l receive a 
copy, called "Woman in tlie Nineteenth Century." A 
part of my available time is spent in attending to it as it 
goes through the press ; for, i-eally, the work seema but 
half done when your book is wr'dteii. I like being here ; 
the streams of life flow free, and I learn much. I feel 
so far satisfied as to have laid my plans to stay a year 

and a half, if not longer, and to have told Mr. Cr 

tliat I probably shall do so. That is long enough for a 
mortal to look forward, and not too long, as I must look 
forward in order to get what I want from Europe. 

Mr. Greeley is a man of genuine excellence, honorable, 
benevolent, of an uncorrupted disposition, and of great 
abilities. In modes of life and manners he ia the man 
of the people, and of the American people. * * * 

I rejoice to hear that your situation is improved. X 
hope to pass a day or two with you next summer, if j-ou 
can receive me when I can come. I want to hear from 
yon now and then, if it be only a line to let me know the 

state of your health. Love to Miss G , and tell her 

I have the cologne-bottle on mj mantle-piece now. I 
sent home for all the little gifts I had from friends, that 
my room might look more homelike. My window com- 
mands a most beautiful view, for we are quite out of the 
town, in a lovely place on the East Eiver. I like this, as 
I can be in town when I will, and here have much retire- 
ment. You were right in supposing my signature is the 
star. Ever affectionately yours. 
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TO HER, BKOTJIER, B. iiTo 

TO HER BROXHEB, B. 

FislikiU-Landing,J\'ov 23. 1844. 
Dear R. : 

The seven lyccks of proposed abode here <Ii'aw to a 
close, and have brought what is rarest, — fruition, of the 
sort proposed from them. I have been here all the time, 
except thatthree weeks siniw I went down to New York, 

and with visit«d the prison at Sing-Sing. On 

Saturday we went up to Sing-Sing in a little way-boat, 
thus seeing that side of the river to much greater advan- 
tage than ive can in the mammoth boats. We arrived in 
resplendent moonlight, by which we might have supposed 
the prisons palaces, if we had not known too well what 
was within. 

On Sunday addressed the male convicts in a 

strain of most noble and pathetic eloquence. They lis- 
tened with earnest attention ; many were moved to tears, 
— some, I doubt not, to a better life. I never felt such 
sympathy with an audience — aa I looked over that sea 
of feces marked ■with the trat^? of eveiy ill, I felt that 
at least heavenly truth would not be kept out by self- 
complacency and % dependence on good appearances. 

I talked with a circle of i^omen, and they showed the 
natural aptitude of the sex for refinement. Th^e 
women — some black, and all from tlie lowest haunts of 
vice — showed a sensibility and a sense of propriety 
which would not have disgraced any pWe. 

Returning, we had a fine storm on the river, clearing 
np with strong winds. 
Si2 
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TO IIER BEOTHBR, A. B. F. 

Rome, Jjii. 20, 1849. 

My BBiR A. : Your letter sind mother's gave me ths 
first iweount of your illness. Some letters were lost dar- 
ing the summer, I do not know how. It did eeem very 
hard upon you to have that illness juat after your 
settlement; hut it is to be hoped we sliall some time know 
a good reason for all that seems so strange. I trust you 
are now becoming fortified in your health, and if this 
could only be. fuel as if things would go well with you 
in this difficult world. I trust you are on the threshold 
of an honorable and sometimes happy career. I'rom 
many pains, many dark hours, let none of the progeny 
of Eve hope to escape ! * * * * 

Meantime, I hope to find you in your home, and make 
you a good visit there. Your invitation is sweet in its 
tone, and rouses a vision of summer woods and New Eng- 
land Sunday-morning bells. 

It seems to me that mother is at last truly in her 
sphere, living with one of her children. Watch over her 
carefully, and don't let her do too much. Her spirit is 
only all too willing, — but the flesh is weal:, and her life 
BO precious to us all ! * * * * 



" Al Cittadino Reppresefitante del Popolo Eorcauo." 

Romi, March 3, 1849. 
Dear Mazzisi : Though knowing you occupied by 
the most impoi-timt affairs, I again feci impelled to wrif« 
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a few lines. What emlwldens me is the persuasion that 
the best friends, in point of sympathy and intelligence,— 
the only friends of a man of ideas and of marked charac- 
ter, -—must he women. You have your mother; no 
doubt you have others, perhaps many. Of that I know 
nothing; only I like to offer also my tribute of affection. 

When I think that only two years ago you tliought 
of coming into Italy with us in disguise, it seems very 
glorious that you ai'e about to enter republican Rome as 
a Eoinan citizen. It seems almost the most sublime and 
poetical fact of history. Yet, even in the first thrill of 
joy, I felt "he will think his work but beginning, 
now." 

When I read from your hand these words, " H lungo 
esilio test^ ricominciato, la vita non confortata, fuorche 
d'affetti lontani e contesi, e la speranaa lungamente pro- 
trata, e 11 desiderio che comincia a formi si supremo, di 
dormii-e finalmente in pace, da che non ho potuto, vivere 
in terra mia," — when I read these words they made me 
weep bitterly, and I thought of them always with a 
great pang at the heart. But it is not so, dear Mazzini, 
— you do not return to sleep under the sod of Italy, but 
to see your tliought springing up all over the soil. The 
gardeners seem to me, in point of instinctive wisdom or 
deep thought, mostly incompetent to the care of the 
garden ; but an idea like this will bo able to make use 
of any implements. The necessity, it is to be hoped, will 
educate the men, by making them work. It is not this, 
I believe, which still keeps your heart so melancholy; 
for I scom to read the same melancholy in your answer 
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to the Roman assembly. Tou speak of "fow and late 
years," but some full ones still remain. A century ia 
not needed, nor should the same man, in the same form 
of thought, work too long on an age. He would mould 
and bind it too much to himself. Better for him to die 
and return incarnated to give the same truth on yet 
another side. Jesus of Nazareth died young ; but had he 
not spoken and acted as much truth as the world could 
bear in his time ? A frailty, a perpetual short-coming, 
motion in a curve-line, seems the destiny of this earth. 

The excuse awaits ns elsewhere ; there must be one, 
— for it is true, as said Groethe, " care is taken that the 
tree grow not up into the heavens." Men Jike you, 
appointed ministers, must not be less earn^t in their 
work ; yet to tlie greatest, the day, the moment is all 
their kingdom, God tak^ care of the inci-ease. 

Farewell ! Jor your sake I could wish at this mo- 
ment to be an Italian and a man of action ; but though 
I am an American, I am not even a icoman of action ; 
so the best I can do ia to pray with the whole heart, 
" Heaven bless dear Mazaini ! — cheer his heart, and 
give him worthy helpers to can-y out his holy purposes." 



■TO MR. AND MRS. SPRIHG. 

Flormce, Dec. 12, 1849. 
Dear M. and R. -. * * * Your letter, dear 
R,, was written in your noblest and most womanly spirit 
I thank you warmly foi your sympathy about my little 
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boy. What he is to me, even you caa hardly dream ; 
you that have three, in whom the natural thirst of the 
heai-t waa earlier eatisfieii, can scarcely know what my 
one ewe -lamb is to me. That he may live, that I may 
find bread for him, that I may not spoil him by over- 
weening love, that I may grow daily better for his sake, 
are tlie ever-recurring thoughts, — say prayers, — that 
give their hue to all the current of my life. 

But, in answer to what you say, that it is still better to 
give the world a living soul than a portion of my life in a 
printed book, it is true ; and yet, of my book I could know 
whether it would be of some worth or not ; of my child, 
I must wait to see what his worth will be. I play with 
him, my ever-growing mystery ! but from the solemnity 
of the thoughts he brings is refuge only in God. Was I 
worthy to be parent of a soul, with its eternal, immense 
capacity for weal and woe ? " God be merciful to me a 
sinner ! " comes so naturally to a mother's heart ! 
******* 
What you say about the Peace way is deeply true ; if 
any one see clearly how to work in tliat way, let him, in 
God's name ! Only, if he abstain from fighting against 
giant wrongs, let him be suie he is really and ai'dently 
at work undermining them, or, better still, sustaining the 
rights that are to supplant them Meanwhile, I am not 
sure that I can keep my hands free from blood. Cobdea 
is good; hut if he hid stood in Kossuth's place, would he 
not have drawn his sword against the Austrian? You, 
could you let a Croat msult youi wife, carry off your son 
to be an Austrian seif, and leaie your daughter bleeding 
32* 
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in tiie dust? Yet it is true that while Moses slew the 
Egyptian, Chiist stood still to ho spit upon ; and it is 
trae that death to man could do him no harm. Yon have 
the truth, you have the right, but could you act up to it in 
all circumstances ? Stifled under the Roman priesthood, 
■would you not have thi-own it off with all your force ? 
Would you have waited unknown centuries, hoping for 
the moment when you could see another method? 

Yet the agonies of that baptism of blood I feci, how 
deeply ! in tiie golden Juno days of Rome. Consistent 
no way, I felt I shotild have shrunk back, — I could not 
have had it shed. Christ did not have to see his dear 
ones pass the dark river ; he could go alone, however, in 
prophetic spirit. No doubt he foresaw the cruaadea. 

In answer to what you say of ■ ■ — , I wish the little 

effort I made for him had been wiselier applied. Yet 
these are not the things one regrets. It does not do to 
calculate too closely with the affectionate human impulse. 
We must be content to make many mistakes, or we 
should move too slowly to help our brothers much. 



TO IIEK BROTHER, E. 

Florence, Jan. 8, 1850. 

My dear R, : * * * * The way in which you speak 
of my marriage is such as I expected from you. Now 
that we liave once exchanged words on these important 
changes in our hves, it matters little to write letters, so 
much has happened, and the changes are too great to be 
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made dear in wri iog. It would not be wortk while to 
keep the family t)iinkiiig of me. I cannot fix precisely the 
period of my return, though at present it seems to me 
probable we may maJie the voyage in May or June. At 
first we should wish to go and make a little visit to mother. 
I should take counsel with various friends before fixing 
myself in any place ; see what openings there are for me, 
&c. I cannot judge at all before I am personally in the 
United States, and wish to engage myself no way. Should 
I finally decide on the neighborhood of New York, I 
should see you all, often. I wish, however, to live with 
mother, if possible. We will discuss it on all sides when 
I come. Climate ia one thing I must think of. The 
change from the Roman winter to that of New England 
might be very trying for Ossoli. In New York he would 
see Italians often, hear his native tongue, and feel less 
exiled. If we had our af&irs in New York and lived in 
the neighboring country, we could find places as quiet as 

C , more beautiful, and from which access to a city 

would be as easy by means of steam. 

On the other hand, my family and most cherished 
friends are in New England. I shall weigh all advan- 
tages at the time, and choose as may then seem best. 

I feel also the great responsibility about a child, and 
the mixture of solemn feeling with the joy its sweet wojs 
and caresses give ; yet this is only difierent in degree, 
not in kind, from what we should feel in other relations. 
We may more or less impede or brighten the destiny of 
all with whom we come in contact. Much as the child 
lies in our power, still God and Nature are tliere, fur- 
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nishing a thousand mastera to correct our erroneous, and 
fill up our imperfect, teachings. I feel impelled to try 
for good, for tlie salto of my child, most powerfully ; but 
if I fai!, I trust help will be tendered to him from some 
other quarter. I do not wish to trouble myself more 
than is inevitable, or lose the simple, innocent pleasure 
of watching hia growth from day to day, by thinking of 
hia future. At present my care of him is to Itcep him 
pure, in body and mind, to give for body and mind simple 
nutriment when he require! it, and to play with hira. 
Now lie learns, playing, as we all shall when we enter a 
higher existence. With him my intercourse thus far has 
been precious, and if I do not well for him, he at least 
has taught me a great deal 

I may say of O&soli, it would \n. difiiLult tc help liL 
ing him, so sweet is his dispoaihon, so di=imteiebted with- 
out effort, so simply mse his daily conduct, so liarmoni- 
ous hia whole nature And he i& a perfectly unconscious 
character, and never dreams that he does well. He is 
studying English, but makes little progress. For a good 
while you may not be able to talk freely with him, but 
you will like showing him your favorite haunts, ^ — he is 
so happy in nature, so sweet in tranquil places. 



What a difference it makes to come home to a child ! 
How it fills up all the gapa of life just in the way that 
ia most consoling, most refr^hing ! Formerly I used tc 
feel sad at that hour ; the day had not lieen nobly spent. 
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— I had not done my duty to myself or others, and I 
felt aj lonely! Now I never feel lonely ; for,evenifmy 
little boy dies, our soula will remain eternally united. 
And I feel infinite hope for him, — hope that he will 
serve Gfod and man more loyally than I have done ; and 
seeing how full he is of life, how much he can afford 
to throw away, I feel the inexhaustiblenesa of nature, 
and console myself for my own incapacities. 

Madame Arconati ia near me. We have had somo 
hours of great content together, but in the last weeks 
her only child has been dangerously ill. I have no 
other acquaintance except in the American circle, and 
should not oare to make any unless singularly desirable ; 
for I want all my time for the care of my child, for my 
walks, and visits to objects of ai-t, in which again I can 
find pleasure, and in the evening for study and writing. 
Ossoli is forming some taste for books ; he is also studying 
English; he learns of Horace Sumner, to whom he 
teaches Italian in turn. 



TO ME. AND MHS. S. 

Florence, Ffb. C, 1850. 

My deak M. AtfB R. : You have no doabt ere this 
received a letter written, I think, in December, but I 
must suddenly write again to thank you for the New- 
Tcar's letter. It was a sweet impulse that led you all 
to write together, and had its full reward in the pleasure 
you gave. I have said as little as possible about Ossoli 
and our relation, wishing my old friends to form their 
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own impressions naturally, when they see ua together. 
I have faith that all ivho ever knew me wH feel tliat I 
have become somewhat milder, kinder, and more worthy 
to serve all who need, for my new relations. I have ex- 
pected that those who have eared for me chiefly for my 
activity of intellect, would not care for him ; hut tliat 
those in whom the moral nature predominates would 
gradually learn to love and admire him, and see what a 
treaeure his affection must be to mc. But even that 
would be only gradually ; for it is by acta, not by words, 
that one so simple, true, delicate and retiring, can be 
known. For me, while some of my friends have thought 
me exacting, I may say Ossoli has always outgone my 
expectations in the disinterestedness, the uncompromising 
bounty, of his every act 

He was the same to his fiither as to me. His affec- 
tions ai-e few, but profound, and thoroughly acted out. 
His permanent affections are few, but his heart is always 
open to the humble, suifering, heavy-laden. His mind 
has little habitual action, except in a simple, natural 
poetry, that one not very intimate with him wouM never 
know anything about. But once opened to a great impulse, 
as it was to the hope of freeing hia country, it rises to the 
height of the occasion, and stays there. His enthusiasm 
is quiet, but unsleeping. He is very unlike most Ital- 
ians, but very unlike most Americans, too. I do not 
expect all who cared for me to care for Lim, nor is it of 
importance to him that they should. He is wholly with- 
out vanity. He is too truly the gentleman not to be 
respectcti hy all persons of refinement. For the rest, if 
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my life is free, and not too much troubled, if lie can 
enjoy his domestic affecfciona, and fulfil his duties in his 
own way, be will be content. Can we find tliis much for 
ourselves in bustling America the next t^ree or four 
years ? I know not, but think we shall come and try. 
I wish much to see you all, and exchange the liss of 
peace. There will, I trust, be peace within, if not with- 
out. I thank you most warmly for your gift. Be 
assured it will turn to great profit. I have learned to 
be a great adept in economy, by looking at my little 
boy. I cannot bear to spend a cent for fear he may 
come to want. I understand now how the family-men 
get so mean, and shall iiave to begin soon to pray 
against that danger. My little Nino, as we call him 
for house and pet name, is in perfect health. I wash, 
and dross, and sew for him ; and think I see a great 
deal of promise in hia little ways, and shall know him 
better for doing all for him, though it is fatiguing and 
inconTcnient at times. He is very gay and laughing, 
sometimes violent, ^ — -for he is come to the age when he 
wants everything in his own hands, — but, on the whole, 
sweet as yet, and very fond of me. He often calls me to 
ki^ him. He says, "kiss," in preference to the Italian 
word bacio. I do not cherish sanguine visions about 
him, but try to do my best by liim, and enjoy tlie pres- 
ent moment. 

It was a nice account you gave of Misa Bremer. She 
found some "neighbors" as good as her own. You say 

she was much pleased by — ; could she kr ow her, 

she might enrich the world witli a portrait as full of 
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little delicate ti-aita as any ia her gallery, and of a higher 
class than any in which she has been successful. I would 
give mucli that a competent person should paint — — ~. 
It is a shame she should die and leave the world no 
copy. 



to mil, cass, charge d'afeaikes des etats unis 
d'americitje. 

Florence, May 2, 1850. 

Dear Me. Cass : I shall most probably leave Flor- 
ence and Italy the 8tb or 10th of tliis month, and am 
not willing to depart without saying adieu to yourself. 
I wanted to write the 30tli of April, but a succession of 
petty interruptions prevented. That was the day I saw 
you first, and the day the French first assailed Rome. 
What a crowded day that was ! I had been to visit 
Ossoli, in the morning, in the garden of the Vatican, 
Just after my return you entered. I then went to tiie 
tu^pital, and there passed the night amid the groans of 
many suffering and some dying men. What a strange 
first of May it was, as I walked the streets of Rome by 
the early sunlight of the next day ! Those were to me 
grand and impassioned hours. Deep sorrow followed, — 
many embarrassments, many pains ! Let me once more, 
at parting, thank you for the sympathy you showed me 
amid many of these. A thousand years might pass, and 
you would find it unforgotten by me. 

I leave Italy with profound regret, and with only a 
?ague hope of returning. I could have lived here 
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Eilvrays, fall of bi-ight visions, and expanding in my 
faculties, had destiny permitted. May you be ha,ppy 
who remain here ! It would be well worth while to be 
happy in Italy ! 

I had hoped to enjoy some of tlie last days, but the 
weather has been steadily bad since you left Florence. 
Since the 4th of April we have not had a fine day, and 
all our little plans for visits to favorite spots and beauti- 
ful ohjoets, from which we have long been separated, have 
been marred ! 

I aai! in the barque Elizabeth for New York. She ia 
laden with marble and rags — a very appropriate com- 
panionship for wares of Italy ' She cvrries Powers' 
statue of Calhoun. Adieu ' Eemembti that we look to 
you to keep up the dignity of oui couutiy. Many im- 
portant occasions are now likely to ofiei for the American 
(I wish I could write the Columbian) man to advocate, 
— more, to represent the cause of Truth and Freedom in 
the face of their foes. Remember me as their lover, 
and your friend, M. 0. 



Fhreuce, April 16, IB&U. 

* * * There is a bark at Leghorn, highly spoken 
of, which sails at the end of this month, and we shall 
very likely take that. I find it imperatively nece^ary to 
go to the United States to make arrangements that may 
free me from care. Shall I be more fortunate if I go in 
person ? I do not know. I am ill adapted to push my 
83 
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claims and pretenaions ; but, at least, it ivJU not be such 
slow work as passing from disappointment to diisappoint- 
ment here, where I wait upon the post-office, and must 
wait two or three months, to know the fate of anj propo- 
sition. 

I go home prepai-ed to expect all that is painful and 
difficult It will he a consolation to see my dear mother ; 
and my dear brother E., whom I have not seen for ten 
yeais, is coming to New England this summer. On that 
account I wish to go this year. 

May 10.— My howl is full of boxes, bundles, phials 
of medicine, and pots of jelly. I never thought much 
about a journey for myself, except to try and return all 
tlie things, books especially, which I had been borrowing ; 
but about my child I feel anxious lest I should not take 
what is necessary for his health and comfort oa so long a 
voyage, where omissions are irreparable. The unpro- 
pitious, rainy weather delays us now fram day to day, as 
our ship, the Elizabeth, — (look out for news of ship- 
wreck !) cannot finish taking in her cargo till come one 
or two good days. 

I leave Italy with most sad and unsatisfied heart, — 
hoping, indeed, to return, but fearing that may not be 
permitted in my "cross-biased" life, till strength of 
feeling and keenness of perception be less than during 
these bygone rich, if troubled, years. 

I can aay least to those whom I prize most. I am so 
sad anil weary, leaving Italy, that I seem paralyzed. 
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TO THE SAME. 
Ship Elizabeth, off Gibraltar, Jane 3, 1850. 
My beak M : You will, I truatj long ere receiy- 



ing thia, have read my letter from Florence, e] 

to my mother, informing her vmder what circumstances I 

had drawn on you thi-ough , and mentioning how 

I wished the bill to be met in case of any accident to me 
on my homewai-d course. That coui'se, as respeca 
weather, has heen thus !ar not unpleasant ; but the dis- 
aster that has befallen na ia such as I never dreamed of, 
I had taken passage with Captain Haaty — one who seemed 
to me one of the best and most high-minded of our 
American men. He showed the kindest interest in us. 
His wife, an excellent woman, waa with him. I thought, 
during the voyage, if safe and my child well, to have as 
much respite from care a d pa as ea icknesa would 
permit But scarcely was th t n y n some measure 
quelled, when the captain f 11 k At first his dfeease 
presented the appearance f u f . I was with 

him a great deal ; indeed, h n I uld relieve hia 
wife from a ministry softened by great love and the 
courage of womanly -heroism. The last days were truly 
terrible with disgusts and fatigues ; for he died, we sup- 
pose, — no physician has been allowed to come on board 
to see the body,— of confluent small-pox. I have seen, 
since we parted, great suffering, but nothing physical to 
be compared to this, whew the once fair and expressive 
mould of man is thus lost in corruption before life has 
fled. He died yesterday morning, and was buried in deep 
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water, tho Amorican Consul's barge towing ouL one fixm: 
tiiiB ship which bore the body, about ais o'clock. It was 
Sunday. A divinely calm, glowing afternoon had suc- 
ceeded a morning of bleak, cold wind. You cannot think 
how beautiful the whole thing was : — tlie decent array and 
sad reverence of the sailore ; the many ships with their 
banners flying ; the stern pillar of Hercules all bathed 
in roseate vapor ; the little white sails diving into the 
blue depths with that solemn spoil of the good man, so 
still, when he had been so agonized and gasping as the- 
last sun stooped. Yes, it was beautiful ; but Low dear a 
price we pay for the poems of this world ! We shall 
now be in quarantine a weelt; no person permitted to 
come on board until it be seen whether disease breals: out 
in other cases. I have no good reason to think it will 
not ; yet I do not feel afraid. Ossoli has had it ; so he 
is safe. The baby is, of course, subject to .injury. In 
the earlier days, before I suspected small-pox, I canied 
him twice into the sick-room, at the request of the 
captain, who was becoming fond of him. He laughed 
and pointed; he did not discei'n danger, but onlytliought 
it odd to see tbe old friend there in bed. It is vain by 
prudence to seek to evade the stem assault? of destiny. 
I submit. Should all end well, we shalt be in New 
York later than I expected ; but keep a look-out Should 
we arrive safely, I should like to see a friendly face. 
Commend me to my dear friends ; and, with most affec- 
tionate wishes that joy and peace may continue to dwell 
in your house, adieu, and love as you can. 

Your friend, Margaret. 
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LETTER EROM HON. LEWIS CASS, JR., UNITED STATES 

CHARGE D'AFFAIEES AT EOME, TO MRS. E. K. CHAN- 

NING. 

Leffolion 'ks Etats Unis d'Araertque, 
Rome, May 10, 1851. 

Madame r I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the — ult., and to express my regret that 
the weak state of my eyesight has prevented me from 
giving it an earlier reply. 

In compliance witli your request, I have the honor to 
state, succinctly, the circumstances connected with my 
acquaintance with the lat« Madame Ossoli, your deceased 
sister, during her residence in Rome. 

In the mouth of April, 1849, Rome, as you are no 
doubt aware, was placed in a state of siege by the 
approach of the French army. It was filled at that 
time with exiles and fugitives who had been contending 
for years, from Milan in the north to Palermo in the 
south, for the republican cause ; and when the gates were 
closed, it was computed that there were, of Italians alone, 
thirteen thousand refugees within the walls of the city, 
all of whom had been expelled from adjacent states, till 
Rome became their last rally in g-point, and, to many, their 
final resting-pla«e. Among tliese was to be seen every 
variety of age, sentiment, and condition, — striplings and 
blanched heads ; wild, visionary entlmsiasts ; grave, he- 
roic men, who, in the struggle for freedom, had ventured 
all, and lost all; nobles and beggars; bandits, felons and 
brigands. Gfreat excitement naturally existed ; and, in 
the general apprehension which pervaded all classes, that 
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acts of personal violence and outrage would soon be com- 
mitted, the foreign residents, especially, found themselves 
placed in an alarming sitaation. 

On the 30th of April the first engagement took place 
between the French and Eoman troops, and in a few days 
subsequently I visited several of my countrymen, at their 
request, to concert measures for their safety. Hearing, 
on that occasion, and for the first time, of Misa Fuller's 
presence in Rome, and of her solitary mode of life, I 
ventured to call upon her, and offer my services in any 
manner that might conduce to her comfort and security. 
She received me with much kindness, and thus an ac- 
quaintance coaunenced. Her residence on the Piazzi 
Earberini being considered an insecure abode, she re- 
moved to the Casa Dies, which was occupied by several 
American fiimilies. 

In the engngementa which succeeded between the 
Roman and French troopa, the wounded of the former 
were brought into the city, and disposed throughout the 
difierent hospitals, which were under the superintendence 
of several ladies of high rank, who had formed themselves 
into aasociations, the better to ensure care and attention 
to tliose unfortunate men. Miss Fuller took an active 
part in this noble work ; and the greater portion of her 
time, during the entire siege, was passed in the hospital 
of the Trinity of the Pilgrims, which was placed under 
her direction, in attendance upon ita inmates. 

The weather was intensely hot ; her health was feeble 
and dehcate ; the dead and dying wcro around her in 
every stage of pain and horror ; but she never shrank 
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ft-om the duty she had assumed. Her heart and eoul 
were in the cause for which tliese men had fought, and 
all was done that Woman could do to comfort them in 
their sufferings. I have seen the ejes of the dying, 
as she moved among tliem, extended on opposite beds, 
meet in commendation of her universal kindness ; and the 
friends of those who then passed away may derive conso- 
lation from the assurance that nothing of tenderness and 
attention was wanting to soothe their last moments. And 
I have heard many of those who recovered speak with all 
the pa^ionate fervor of the Italian nature, of her whose 
sympathy and compassion, throughout then long ilinesa, 
falfiUed all the office of love and affection Rla/zmi, tlie 
chief of the Triamvirate, who, hotter than any man in 
Rome, knew her worth, often. expres=ted to me his ad- 
miration of her high character ; and tlie Piincess Bcl- 
giojoso, to whom was assigned the charge of tlie Papal 
Palace, on the Quirinai, which was converted on tliis 
occasion into a hospital, was enthusiastic in her praise. 
And in a letter which I received not long since from this 
lady, who was gaining the bread of an exile hy teaching 
languages in Constantinople, she alludes with much feeling 
to the support afforded by Miss Fuller to the republican 
party in Italy. Here, in Eome, she is Still spoken of in 
terms of regard and endearment, and the announcement 
of her death was received with a degree of sorrow not 
often bestowed upon a foreigner, especially one of a differ- 
ent fiiith. 

On the 29th of June, the bombardment from the 
French camp was very heavy, sliells and grenades fall- 
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ing in every part of the city. In the afternoon of the 
30th, I received a brief note from Miss Puller, requestmg 
me to call at her residence. I did so without delay, and 
found her lying on a sofa, palo and trembling, evidently 
much exhausted. She informed me that she had sent for 
me to place in my hand a packet of important papers, 
which she wished me to keep for the present, and, in the 
event of her death, to transmit it to her friencls in the 
United States. She then stated tliat she was married to 
Marquis Ossolj, who was in command of a battery on the 
Pincian Hill, —that being the highest and most exposed 
position in Kome, and directly in the line of bombs from 
the French camp. It was not to be expected, she said, 
that he could escape the dangers of another night, 
such as tlie last; and therefore it was her intention to 
remain with him, and share his fete. At the Ave Maria, 
slie added, he would come for her, and they would pro- 
ceed together to his post. The packet which she placed 
in my possession, contained, she said, the certificates of 
her maiTiage, and of the birth and baptism of her child. 
After a few words more, I took my departure, the hour 
she named having neai'ly arrived. At the porter's lodge 
I met the Marquis Oasoli, and a few moments afterward 
I saw them walking toward the Pincian Hill. 

Happily, the cannonading was not renewed that night, 
and at dawn of day she returned to her apartments, >vith 
her husband by her side. On that day the French 
army entered Rome, and, the gates being opened, Madame 
Ossoli, accompanied by the Marquis, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Rieti; where she had left lier child in the charge 
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of a confidential nurse, formerly in the servJce of the 
Ossoli family. 

She remained, as you are no doubt aware, some months 
at RJeti, whence she removed to Florence, where she 
resided until her ill-lated departure for the United States. 
During this period I received several letters from her, all 
of which, thoagh reluctant to part with them, I enclose 
to your address in compliance with your request. 
I am, Madame, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Lewis Cass, Jr. 
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[In place of the Appendix t tl 1 ra wl li ppeared in tl 
previous editions, and wliicli ta d ly tract IV th 

writere tliflJi my sister Margar II t 1 tl f 11 w g m 

morials and criti([ues upon li w b 1 g 1 m f m 

interest to the public. . The fitm Ibyh tatfrd 

Horace Greeley, deserves apm tred d Uwll 

appears from his pen. It is al kg ro dJ m tg Th 
second, by Mrs. A. A. Liverra d th tl rd by Mrs H t rd 

are valuable for themselves, and S t g 1 ff mj t 
and cliaracter are regarded by her own .ex. The e ti e 1 

are not inserted, but most wliich pertains to these poinls. Excellent 
articles by Mrs. Crosland, in her "Memorable Women," and Mrs. 
Ball, in " Historical Pictures," are not inserted liore, because easily 
occessihle to the public elsewhere. — Ei>.] 

lAEGAEET I'ULLEE OSSO.LI. 



Ten years ago — on tlio 19tli of July, 1850 — Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli, with her hushand and child, was 
lost to her mortal friends and kindred, in the wrock of 
the bark Elizabeth, from Leghorn to New York, on 
Fire Island Beach, Long Island, just as she came 
witliin sight of her native shores, after a most eventful 
absence of more titan four years ; and her printed 
works* — all tliat the general public can ever know 

♦ "Memoirs and Cumplete Works of Margaret Fuller Ossoli," 6 vols., 
edited by her brother, Eev. Arthur B. Fuller. Published by Brown and 
Taggnril, W Cornhill, Boston. 
34 
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of lier genius and her character — have only been 
given complete to the reading world within the last 
few weelss. This delay, though not calculated, has not 
been unfortunate. Their preparation has been thoi> 
o«gh and conscientious ; time has been gained for 
inquiry, for reflection, for comparison of recollections 
and impressions, and for unlocking the private cabinets 
wherein some of her choicest thoughts lay hidden, 
under gai'b of casual letters to valued friends ; so that 
those six volumes afford a clearer and deeper insight 
into the mind and heart of Margaret Fuller than any 
number could liavc done if issued in the hot baste 
which the interests of " the trade " are supposed to 
require. Could they have been put forth within the 
year of her startbng and widely-lamented decease, they 
would probably have been more generally, but less 
usefully, less satisfactorily read, than now. Yet mean- 
time the public appreciation of their author-subject has 
been steadily broadening ; and the fall series will be 
welcomed and treasured by many who had never lieard 
of her while she lived. Then the new and brighter 
page opened in tho history of Italy — that sunny land 
of classic memories, for whose redemption she dared 
and did all of which a bigh-souled woman is capable 
— will necestai-ily win fresh regard for her wlio was 
one of the earliest, most enthusiastic, most devoted, 
American champions of Italian liberty and unity. 

But who was Margaret Fuller Ossoli ? 

Hon. Timothy Fuller, of the fourth generation from 
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Thomas Fuller, a Puritan who migrated from Old to 
New England in 1638, was horn in the Island of Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, Massachusetts, in 1778, and in 1809 
mamed Margaret, daughter of Major Peter Crane, of 
Canton, Mass. Of the seven children horn of this 
union, Margaret, our suhject, was the first. Tlio 
father was an industrious, energetic, painstaking law- 
yer, with some solid hut no shining qualities, who 
began life in very straitened circumstances, but, early 
attaching himself to the old JeiFersonian Republican 
party, rose with its rising fortunes, and became in 1815 
a state senator, thence in 1817 a representative in 
Congress, where he sei'ved till 1825, resisting the Mis- 
souri Compromise and efficiently contributing to the 
election of John Quincy Adams to the Presidency. 
He served afterward in the Executive Council, and 
died suddenly of cholera in 1835, leaving his widow 
and six surviving children in veiy moderate circum- 
stances. The mother was a woman of modest intellec- 
tual attiumnents, but of rare mental as well as per- 
sonal loveliness, who survived her husband twenty-four 
years, dying on the 31st of July, 1859. The oldest 
daughter gave very early indications of rare intellec- 
tual force, and her mental vivacity and love of acqui- 
sition wei-e rather stimulated than judiciously restrained 
by the father, not through vanity or mistalcen pride, 
but simply because in his day the laws of life and 
health, and their rigorous exactions of a due proportion 
bet^veen mental and physical exertion, were not under- 
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stood as they now are. At eight years of age, we 
have heard, the child was reijuired by him, as a pavt 
of her daily tasks, to compose a number of Latin 
Terses ; at fourteen, she had probably made larger 
and more various intellectual acquisitions, whether of 
words, of facts, or of ideas, than any other pei^on of 
like years in the world. But these treasures had been 
won at a serious cost to a physical frame naturally vig- 
orous and robust, and she endured much in after-life, 
and was often disabled for days by sick headaches and 
spinal sufferings resulting from these youthful excesses 
in study. Her education mainly proceeded under her 
father's immediate guidance and his roof; but she 
spent some time at a boarding-school, and some years 
afterward became principal teacher in a seminary for 
young women in Providence, E. I., where her rare 
intellectual powei-s were evinced and acknowledged. 
Returning to Massachusetts, she, in 1839, commenced 
ui Boston a series of " Conversations " for women, 
which were continued through the two or three suc- 
ceeding winters. Her first hook — a translation of Eck- 
erman's Conversations with Goethe — was published 
about this time. In 1841 she partly translated the 
letters of Giinderodo and Bcttine. " The Dial," a 
quarteriy serial of eminent originality and force, was 
commenced in 1840, edited by Mai-garet Fuller, as- 
sisted by R. "VV. Emerson, and others ; and she gave 
to it some of her best days and energies throughout 
the four years of its existence, though lacking the 
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stimulus and almost the hope of pecuniary recom- 
pense. The essays on Goethe, Haydn, Mozart, Han- 
del, Bach,^ Beethoven, the two Herberts, and some 
othere reprinted in these volumes, first appeared in 
" The Dial," and so replete arc they witli fi-esh, 
vigorous thoughts that they will yet he read with 
interest and profit by thousands. 

In 1843 she made a summer excursion with some 
friends to Niagara and the (then) Far West, — that 
is, the prairies sun'oimding the head of Lake Michi- 
gan, — journeying so far west as Bock Eiver. Her 
pictures of that region, then just beginning to resound 
to the hv.m of civilized industry, are at once graceful 
and vivid, truthful and poetic, and may still be read 
with pleasure as enduring records of a state of things 
which will seem stranger to none than to those wlio 
now inhabit those regions, and who reflect that the 
villages of Chicago and Milwaukie, described by her, 
are separated by barely seventeen years .from the 
cities now covering their sites, Tiie Indians who 
then cami^ed beside them, the prairies which stretched, 
vast and in virgin solitude, beyond them, have seldom 
or never been gazed on with more discerning, sympa- 
tliizing eyes. 

Toward the close of 1844, she removed to New 
York, the better to fulfil an engagement then formed 
to contribute to the literary department of " The 
Tkibuke." Here she remained till the August of 
1846, and about one fourth of the contents of the 
34* 
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four vohimes of her writings now before us first ap- 
peared in our columns, distinguished by the * signa- 
ture so welcome to our more cultivated readers of 
fifteen years ago. Thomas Hood — Edgar A. Poe 

— Frederick Douglass — Festus — Emerson's Essays 

— Capital Punishment — Cassius M. Clay — New- 
Year's Day — St. Valentine's — Fourtli of July — 
First of August — Thanksgiving — Christmas — Grace 
Church— The Eich Poor Man— The Poor Rich 
Man — Farewell to New York, — -such are the titles 
of a few of the essays which many readers who " were 
younger once than they are now," will he glad to greet 
again in these fair volumes. 

In 1846, Margai'et found , herself able to fulfil 
her long-cherished, reluctantly postponed desire to 
visit Europe. Accompanying a family of beloved 
and loving friends, she travei-sed England, Scotland, 
France, thence proceeding to Italy, and finding at 
length a resting-place in Rome, that " city of the 
soul," wherewith her name and fortunes were des- 
tined to be henceforth, blended. Entering its walls 
almost simultaneously with the dawn of tlie new 
hopes for Italy and for Man based on tlie accession 
of Pius IX. " the Reform Pope," she flung her whole 
soul into the struggle then initiated, never blinded by 
the glare of present unbounded and almost unresisted 
triumph to the black thunder-clouds gathering and 
muttering in tlie distance; honoring the Pope for 
his kindly feelings and good intentions, she was yet 
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never oblivious of the weakness of his character, the 
infirmity of his purpose, and tlie unchangeable hos- 
tility of the influences surrounding the institutions 
enshrouding him, to that development of popular in- 
telligence, freedom of discussion, and indejiendence of 
judgment which h the essential basis of republican 
liberty. While others, more sanguine, let>s for-%ee- 
ing, were dancing in eiultation over the grave of 
civil and religious despotism, she was appealing to 
her countrymen at home for sympathy, anns, mate- 
rial aid, in view of tlie deadly struggle inevitably 
approacliing. Hence the hour of overwhelming re- 
action, of deadly perils, of priestly maledictions and 
popular consternation, of mustering legions and gleam- 
ing bayonets converging from France, from Austria, 
from Naples, to quench the beacon-fires of liberty 
still burning brightly if not cheerily on the ramparts 
of the seven-liilled city, found her calm, resolute, 
tearless, leaving her young babe in its rural nest to 
stand through the night-watches beside her husband 
in the batteries on the ramparts of the beleaguered 
city, and give her days to sympathizing labors in the 
hospitals whei'S the wounded soldiers of the Republic, 
torn with cannon-shot and pai'ched with fever, were 
breathing their last in the hitter consciousness that 
tliey had poured out their life-blood in behalf of a 
hopeless, nained cause. 

The triumph of despotism, though nobly resisted, 
was inevitable. The defence of Rome, hopeless from 
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the fifst, was yet necessary and beneficent. It ai-- 
resteil and fixed the gaze of the civilized worhl, cuin- 
peiling millions to percdve and realize the ready, 
instinctive union of all the powers of darkness and des- 
potism to quench the flame of liberty, — the readine^ 
alike of sacerdotal and political oligarchies to shed 
torrents of blood for the retention or recovery of 
justly forfeited power. Rome fell; but nations saw 
and comprehended the catastrophe ; and the seed 
watered by the blood of her martyred defendera al- 
I'eaJy throbs with the new life quickening in its 
bosom. Yet a little while, and the upspringing ti-ee 
of liberty will overspread the sunny land of the 
Gracchi and of Eienzi, and twenty-five millions of 
happy people will exult in its protecting shade. 

Afler the iail of Rome, Margaret lingered some 
months in Italy, mainly in Florence, devoting her 
time and energies to a history of the uprising of 
1848, and the disash'ous overthrow of 1849. That 
history, still in manuscript, was irrecoverably lost 
with her in the shipwreck of July 19, 1850. The 
lovers of freedom throughout the world have reason 
to lament this loss. No one else could have set forth 
so clearly, so forcibly, so movingly, that magnificent 
uprising of a nation ; no one could hare more effec- 
tively aroused and diffused indignation at the mani- 
fold treacheries and crimes which quenched the hopes 
of Italy in a sea of her own blood. 

Aside from that lost histoiy, all of her writings thai 
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were not in their nature special and temporaiy will 
be found collected and fitly presented in the volumes 
before us. We believe them surpassed in value and 
suggest! ven ess by those of no other American woman, 
They combine richness and ripeness of culture with 
vigorous independence of thought and absolute fear- 
lessness of utterance. No human being ever lived 
whose mental habitudes were more thoroughly self- 
centred and self-reliant than those of Margaret Ful- 
ler. No one ever wrote in more perfect and pure 
unconsciousness of the dictates of "Society" — of 
Mrs. Potiphar and Mrs. Grundy, Hence slie some- 
times gave expression to what scarcely another woman 
would have said, yet what, once uttei-ed, many felt 
grateful to her for saying. Her " Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century," especially in its avowals of 
sympathy for the debased and scorned outcasts of 
her own sex, and in its stinging rebukes of those 
fashionable butterflies who loathe the thought of 
speaking to one of these, yet associate freely and 
smilingly with those whom they well know to be the 
authors of their ruin, the partnei-s of their guilt, could 
hardly have been more direct and unsparing. 

We consider this the most original and elfective of 
her works ; and yet, regarded from a strictly literary 
stand-point, it is not entirely satisfactory. It con- 
vinces you, if you need to be convinced, that the 
position, the consideration, Uie education of Woman, 
are not what they should be; it does not so clearly 
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point out, to the general mind, tlie practical reforms 
whereby these are to be rectified. No woman, no 
man, ever read it without profit ; but many have 
closed it with hut vague and dim ideas of what ought 
to be done. And this resulted inevitably from the 
structure of the author's mind. She was a philanthro- 
pist, preeminently a critic, a relentless destroyer of 
shams and outworn traditions ; not a creator, a le^s- 
lator, a builder. No hook was ever better calculated 
to arouse and quicken intellect ; none has more clearly 
demonstrated that something should ajid must be done; 
but just what should be done was left to be devised 
and indicated by others, whom this living word should 
awaken to a consciousness of wrong, of necessity, and 
of duty. Hence many abuses have been and will be 
corrected, many wise and humane modifications of 
"our laws aifecting Woman have been and will be 
enacted, in consequence of this book, by persons who 
have scarcely heard the name, and know nothing of 
the works, of Margaret Fuller, 

How large a proportion of our young women, now 
acquiring an education, are qualified to read the 
wi'itings of Margaret Fuller with interest and ap- 
preciation, we will not judge ; hut for all who can 
thus read them, we are sure that the possession of 
these volumes will prove of greater value and profit 
than an additional quarter at the most expensive or 
the most famous seminary. 

Those who would know Margaret Fuller as a 
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Woman as weil as a Tliinker, will find her faith- 
fnlly and vividly depicted in tliese volumes, especially 
in those which constitute her Memoirs, being in good 
part the personal recollections of her near and true 
friends, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James l^'reeman 
Clarke, and William Henry Channing. Some fur- 
ther revelations of the reverent admiration and fer- 
vent affection wherewith she was justly regarded as 
a daughter, sister, and family counsellor and guide, 
will he found in the hrief hut fit prefaces to the 
several volumes of her works by lier brother. Rev, 
Arthur B, Fuller. How truly and deeply she was 
loved by the membere of her tome-circle, — by the 
child barely old enough to climb to her knee, — the 
humble, illiterate servant who was encouraged by her 
kindness to make her a confidant, and who found in 
her a true friend, — by the unfortunate, the destitute, 
the despairing, — can never be fully set forth, yet is 
sufficiently indicated in these volumes. No one in 
limited cii'cumstances ever dealt more generously with 
those whose needs were more pressing than her own ; 
few have oftener ibund in others a more ready and 
sympathetic response to the liberality of her own large 
nature. Misconceived and disparaged by many of her 
contemporaries, whom sectarian prejudice or dread of 
her reformatory tendencies made her enemies, she has, 
since her death, grown steadily and visibly in the re- 
gard of the high-souled and philanthropic in either 
hemisphere, and generations yet unborn wiit honor 
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the genius and intrepidity, the labors and achieve- 
ments of Maegabet Fuller Ossoli. — New York 
Tribune. 



ttAllGAEET FULLER OSSOXI, 

A REPRESENTATIVE WOMAN. 



We have but Jately received tlie Memoirs and 
Works of Margaret Fuller Ossoli ; and wo have only 
waited to reperuse thoughts which have always been 
full of suggestion to ns, before we give our Iat«st im- 
pressions of one who, for want of a better term, we 
denominate a representative woman. 

In doing this, we will endeavor to express what we 
mean by it, as applied to one who, by her native talent 
and acquired culture, and through authorsliip, stands 
prominent before the American public. If we mistake 
not, she was the first who raised a clear note, so as to 
command attention, in behalf of a higher culture, greater 
privilege, and a rightful sphere of activity for the women 
of her country. 

It is curious to noto the result, through an oveii-ul- 
ing Providence, of the intention of her father to give 
her what is called a masculine education, (though he 
evidently meant only to properly unfold her uucom- 
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mon powers,) by wliicli she rose to the point of most 
thoroughly appreciating what is peculiarly feminine in 
woniani and by her advocacy of its worth, to open a 
way for its- needed influence. 

That she did not create the desire for a better cul- 
ture, privilege, and sphere of activity, is manifest by 
the almost simultaneous rising of persons in different 
localities in fiivor of the same, which has resulted in 
what is called the "Woman's Rights Movement." She 
but expressed in strong and definite tenns the prompt- 
ings of her own full nature, and therefore stands as the 
representative of a general want. 

It is not necessary to suppose that she suffered pe- 
culiar disabilities in any form of her outward lot ; on 
tlie contrary, she was unusually favored with affection, 
respect, and opportunities of mental acquisition. But 
she was one of the disinterested few, who, through 
warm sympatliy and a keen sensibility, gather into 
themselves tlie woes of their race, suffering their evils, 
and lacking their needed good. 

For this large-hearted, this magnetic and electrifying 
life, even more than for her uncommon attainments, do 
we place her foremost of all who have plead for their 
sex, and we cannot but regard the full publication of 
her writings as an important era in the movement, and 
as giving a fit opportunity to say a few words upon the 
same. 

To the unobservant and unthinking, it must seem 
revolutionary for a cVuss who from nature and custom 
35 
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seem to love and to rest in dependence, to ask and 
Bien demand the tnjojment of lights and the pertorni- 
ance of duties which in the past haie heen CLnfined to 
the misculuie minds oi the community 

But we must considei the difttrent po-^ition w nam 
at once assumed m the emincipition ot our countiy 
fiom Biitish rule The commencement of oui hostil 
ities with England which gave her a shiie ot the 
lespoiisihdities and dmgeis ot that struggle, was the 
true date (f her resistance to the established oidei of 
things, and e&sentially instituted hei equal tieedom hy 
its success E;er since that time her 'nay of life has 
been one specially suited to de^ebp hei eneigies xnd 
mciease her %e!f respect In pioneeiing plintmg, and 
buildino, she has hid her lull sh\re of incidental pnvi- 
tioiis and tods , i\hile, lu hei desne to aid the common 
cause, she has seldom paired to think whethei hei 
helping hand stopped short oi went beyond the em- 
ployments usually assigned hei Added to this, since 
education has become the ruling passion of oui peDpk, 
hei brain has been stimulated to incessant activity, 
■whde the veiy an she breathes, filled as it is with the 
lite of unpiecedented action, compels hei, as a inattet 
of coni-oe, to new uses of litr ] owcra As the piessme 
of business keeps the heal of the foniily much fiom 
home, and its weight of caie retains him to it wearied 
and oppiesscd, longing for rest and recieatun rathei 
than to enter it as a scene of discipline and coirectioii, 
the government of its youngei niembeis de^ohes much 
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upon herself, which, when added to the experimental 
character which our repuhlican principles give to our 
whole domestic menage, no less than to our social life, 
taxes her faculties to an uncommon degree. So when, 
aa often occurs, he whose protection she would gladly 
shelter herself under, falters through manifold worldly 
temptations, and fells by the way-side helpless and biu:- 
densome, or worse still, comes liomo to heap upon her 
abuse, and those to whom she has given hfe return, it 
may be, from its snares, marred and spoiled, to mock 
her best endeavors in their nurture, it is hut a natural 
and slightly forward step for her to seek to bring more 
within her own power the hoarded means of the fam- 
ily, by calling for a change of law to aid her, and to 
ask to share in devising social and public restraints to 
save her own from moral and physical ruin. Or, if this 
is impossible, that the prohibitions of society, or the self- 
ish rivalry of the more fortunate, may not prevent her 
seeking in some sphere a little aside from the common 
one that support denied her by her appointed guardian. 
This, in simple tenns, is what we understand by the 
plea for woman's rights.. It is for this that Margaret 
Fuller entreated ; and when she said, " Let her be a 
sea-captain if she will," she but expressed in strong 
and somewhat exaggerated terms her wish for them to 
be allowed to prepare for any emergency. Singularly 
3nough, this duty has since devolved upon a lady 
through pressing necessity, and was performed, as is 
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well known, with such success as to win unmiitglcd 
approbation.* 

That there has been heat and passion in tlie discus- 
sion, is but the necessary accompaniment of the intro- 
duction of a new subject for public attention. It seems 
as if it were neces'^ary that the human mind should 
thrust itself beyond the boundaries of reason and thor- 
ough judgment, that it may obtain a vantage ground 
from which to overlook a subject, before it settles down 
into that medium position safe alike from the degi-ada^- 
tion of servitude and the dangers of license. 

It is for the restrained tone of feeling with which 
she advocates her cause, for its mingled womanly ear- 
nestness and lady-like reserve, that we turn to Marga- 
i-et Fuller's pages with satisfaction and hope. Tbrough 
her own example and precepts she shows that an in- 
crease of benefit is to come to us chiefly by the culture 
of a higher tone of thought, a truer life, and a more 
faithful employment of time and talent. For this end 
she was ever ready to help and encourage both the 
older and the youiigcr. To her inspiration as a teach- 
er many must date the upward tendencies of tlieir 
lives. Her keen discernment of their qualities of 
mind, her ready perception of character, and her gen- 
erous sympathy, must have had an untold force upon 
those whom she taught, and made her their truest 
benefactor. 

The rapid and intense working of her mind, con- 
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nected with its aiicominon grasp, caused her to in- 
clude within the moderate term of her one life the 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences of many, while 
tlie necessity there was for busy action gave it a 
practical and wise direction. This told, also, upon 
her natural temper, being one to seek the original 
right and reason of things, rather than to walk un- 
reflectingly in the beaten way, which, in itself, cre- 
ating for her a loneliness of spirit, might, but for 
industry, have degenerated into morbidness and mis- 
anthropy. 

Though at times, through her thoughtful far-siglited- 
ness, her native idealism, and inherent energy, she be- 
comes impatient of the slow unfolding of events, and 
forgetful of life's limitations, — feels herself, as it were, 
withheld by fate, — yet she never abates her ]aboi*s, 
or loses her ftiith in the final triumph of good. 

For her wondei-ful combination of natural talent 
for study, genius for colloquial expression, ability to 
use her varied gifts for her wide-spread philanthropy 
and domestic virtues, and especially for her power 
of moral inspiration, we might challenge the world 
to produce her equal. As critic, narrator, essayist, 
journalist, and historian, this woman of a centuiy, 
wlio never wrote a sentence which her o^vn con- 
science did not sanction, and which was not the fruit 
of rigid self-culture, may well stand for us as a sym- 
bol of woman's capabilities. 

Her poems, as she says, were but the attempt tc 
35* 
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V11V toi hoiBclf liei mode of expn,ssi n mil cU not 
1 e^ eal her lull pow ei Hid. -^he stoppe 1 to muse 
until the fire buined in that diiection, she might 
have become i lyrist of no mean stimp Her " Fire- 
well to Stimmei sh>ws a thirst foi hiimonj, and 
1 sense of melody which, when woiked and waited 
for patiently, fljws out int> '^erse But then she 
might not Inve been our repre eiitative womin As 
it was, hei poetic leeluiT heightened for hei the ■value 
of lift, and ita ojjportunities , it exalttd hei conceptions 
of duty, opened her eyes to the worth of humanity, 
and made her eloquent in behalf of the suffering. 
It cleared from her vision the false illusions which 
often surround the most applauded, and ennobled for 
her the least virtues of the lowly. It made her coun- 
try's interests her own, and induced her to share in the 
sufferings of Italy, and rejoice in its every gleam of 
success. It nerved her to moral courage when pain- 
ful truths were to be uttered, and gave to her pres- 
ence a dignity from which the selfish coxcomb retired, 
thanking her for a rebuke, and melted to tears the 
murderous brigands who, with a strong arm, at the 
risk of her life, she divided from their strife. It 
drew to her the young maiden iu loving and whole- 
some confidence ; it sent from her the young man 
with the dawn of new and better purposes in liis 
breast, and softened the prejudices of the older and 
more cautious who had been slow to approach her. 
It is for this unfalteniig poetic spirit, an essentially 
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religious one as it is, wliich ever points to higher and 
more refined excellence, and infuses itself through 
every, page of her works, for which more than any- 
thing else we cordially hope they may find a place 
in every woman's library. It is not that she is fault- 
less, a model woman, a pattern for all, — far from it. 
She had quick impulses and a spirit of sarcasm which 
she found hard to train, prejudices which were with 
difficulty corrected, the iniperiousness of a strong mind, 
wjiich knows its power, and is determined to use it 
for her own good and others' welfare, and which is 
slow to mellow into that just and graceful influence 
which in the end is most elFective. There was in her 
the visible self-conseiousness of a nature continually 
pressing upon itself from its abundant fulness, and at 
times an abandonment to self-Iamlation, which were 
absurd did we not see in it a recognition of the value 
of bur . common humanity ; and an assertion of her 
influence over other minds simply amusing were it 
not in spirit so true. But with all her idealism, her 
love of progress, and intensity of interior life, she was 
yet eminently conservative, and self-denying for her- 
self and others in the application of means to ends. 
While slie demands privilege for her sex, she incul- 
cates the idea, and sets herself to work to secure 
their proportionate culture. While she asks for them 
a healthful sphere of activity, and aspires after a wider 
range for her own faculties, she is yet chary of at- 
tempting what she fears not to achieve, and \t\ ad- 
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vocating the cause of woman slie never forgets the 
self-resti-aint appropriate to the lady. 

For this mingling of reserve and frankness iu writ- 
ing of woman's disabilities and needs, for her energy 
of character and general grasp of mind, we have been 
accustomed to place Margaret Fuller at the head of 
the amelioi-ating movement for woman ; and though 
others may have done much, wc consider her its 
greatest representative. 

And as we turn from the mists and mazes of trans- 
cendentalism and rationahsm to the clear teachings 
of Dk. Ohanning, in which he points to the pure 
theism of the Scriptures, and to the value of oui- com- 
mon nature, as Is shown in the Gospels, so do we 
turn with equal satisfaction from the extravagances 
of womanly conventions to the books before us, and 
^ve our assent to her definition of what is peculiar 
to woman, in words somewhat enigmatical, it is true, 
in which she speaks of their quickness of perception, 
their promptness in action, and their religious de- 
sires. Add to these the patience which, through 
much pondering, becomes, so to speak, an intellectual 
virtue, and the tact which, through a never-sleep- 
ing sense of responsibility, becomes a rrwral one, and 
the circle of traits which enable her to act most 
beneficently may be considered complete. 

If it should be said that our notice of Margaret 
Fuller bears a tone of exaggerated praise, it is fi'om 
no personal friendship for her. We knew her not-, 
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and were but seldom in the way of hearing of her. 
Once only we took a glance at her as she walked 
with stately step through the hall of the White 
Mountain Hotel, (in fiimiliar conversation with a 
friend,) where for an hour our ways chanced to 
meet. We have but taken these books, read and 
re-read them, and what we have written of her is 
the spirit of their teaching, and the summary of our 
study of her character and life. 

It was in Italy, now so present to our interests 
and hopes, that she found a second home, and the 
companion of her life. Shipwrecked in tlieir worldly 
fortunes by the disasters of his country, she sought 
in her own a support for her beloved ones, and the 
sympathies of her friends. There were hearts wait- 
ing to claim her again as their own, minds whose 
opening genius mothers desired to consigii to her 
direction, and eyes to see how the muse and the 
authoress would act the part of the motlier and the 
wife. But the waves closed over her and she was 
no more. But not so ; for a soul so living can 
never die ; and that among the many mansions where 
her spirit has found a home, must ever be a beneficent 
element in creation. Pciace to her memory we cannot 
say to wliat will be more and more a presence among 
us, but rather joy to her re-awakening; henceforth 
go on rejoicing ! 

In conclusion we must be allowed to thank the 
devoted brother who, tlirougli years of patient labor. 
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